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A DAY WITH THE OTTAWA CHANTIER-MEN. 


A CHANTIER. 


“'T IVE! ‘live!’ is the morning cry 

which — like the “Vive!” of the 
Frenchman, the ‘“ Hello!’’ of the Yan- 
kee or the ‘“‘Say-you!’’ of the Westerner 
—arouses the sleepers in our chantier to 
a sense of the outer world. The fore- 
man of the chantier (“shanty ”’) stirs up 
his crew after the manner of a boatswain 
when he pipes all hands on-deck; with 
this difference, that the chantier- man’s 
call to duty comes at the unearthly hour 
of four in the morning. All hands are 
promptly out of their bunks, and are as 





promptly at their wash-basins. A thor- 
ough ablution is performed, and the man 
who neglects this process becomes a butt 
for the ridicule of his associates. 

The cook, who must be both compe- 
tent and clean, now lifts the lid from a 
large iron kettle in which he has prepared 
the tea. At this signal the men move 
toward the shelves where the tin plates 
and cups—known in their parlance as 
“chantier -tins’’—are kept. Each man 
takes his knife and cuts great pieces of 
bread and pork, the size of which would 
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shock a delicate reader. This is the 
source of a standing joke whenever a 
“greenhorn ” arrives in the camp. Such 
a character, after getting his “bush ap- 
petite,” cuts his bread and settles him- 
self for a comfortable meal. A veteran 
advances with a short stick whiclyhe pre- 
sents to the unsuspecting victim. Inno- 
cently asking what it is for, the green- 
horn is told that he “must need some 
support for his arm while holding such 
a small piece of bread.”” For weeks af- 
terward the victim is asked if his arm is 
“tired.” 

Two tins of tea, together with the bread, 
pork and beans, make a very fair meal 
on which to commence the labors of the 
day. Salt beef, onions and potatoes are 
sometimes provided, -but intoxicating liq- 
uors are never found in the camp. The 
amount of provisions consumed is some- 
thing enormous, and varies little whether 
the workers are on the Ottawa}the Pen- 
obscot or the Sagihaw. We fead of a 
buyer of supplies who came to his mer- 
chant and said, ‘I will get my supplies 
now. As I shall come in by and by, I 
will only just take a few things to stand us 
a spell. We are but eight hands all told, 
and don’t need much:.a barrel of rum, 
another. of molasses, three of pork, six 
of flour and that _meal-bag of tea will do 
to begin with.”’ In justice to the temper- 
ance principles of the Ottawa chantier- 
men, it should be stated that this order 
came from the United States. 

A lumberman’s chantier in the valley 
of the Ottawa is made of pine logs, “half- 
checked” at the ends, and the spaces 
filled with clay. ,It is impossible for any 
log to be displaced unless the highest log 
is moved first. Across the top of this 
four - square structure two logs are laid 
as a support for the roof. These logs 
are far enough apart to allow the pas- 
sage of a truncated pyramid of a chim- 
ney about six feet square. The roof is 
made of logs hollowed with the axe and 
laid in the manner of corrugated iron. 
The boards which form the chimney, 
door and interior furniture are hewn 
from solid logs with the axe. A door- 
way is sawn through the solid pine wall, 
and the opening is closed by a door hang- 
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ing upon wooden hinges. The only open- 
ing besides this is the chimney in the cen- 
tre of the roof. Under this opening there 
is a square box filled with sand, upon 
which the fire is not allowed to go out 
for six months, and the sand itself is 
often used for the baking of bread and 
beans. A rickety crane holds whatever 
utensils are needed by the cook. A floor 
is made of “‘sided-pieces,” or boards 
smoothed only on one side. On the 
side toward the door are the “dresser” 
or working-table, and also the shelves 
of the cook. The “bunks” or berths 
extend all about the three remaining 
sides. In front of the bunks are placed 
three long sided-pieces for seats. A chan- 
tier will hold from ten to forty men. 
Before the chantier is built and pro- 
visioned scouts must explore the terri- 
tory and report upon its streams and for- 
ests. A right to cut timber is then secured 
from the province in which the forest is 
situated. These “timber-limits ” are often 
sold to the highest bidder; yet, even at 
the best, they bring a comparative trifle 
to the actual value of the timbey, for the 
reason that the smaller streams must be 
cleared so that the logs can be floated. 
Thus it often happens that one hundred 
thousand dollars are expended before 
a dollar of income can be derived. At 
the government sales the number of 
square miles in each limit is estimated, 
and all leased limits are “subject to the 
provision of all timber regulations now in 


force and which may be enacted hereaf- 


ter." The regulations of the government 
in regard to Crown lands are very severe 
upon all squatters or encroachers. At pri- 
vate sales there are no regular forms. The 
limits are marked by trees blazed on four 
sides, and generally average from ten to 
fifty square miles, although some limits 
contain from one to two thousand square 
miles, and include farms the products of 
which are entirely consumed by the chan- 
tier-men. The horses and oxen also find 
constant employment through the winter. 

The immense tract of territory lying 
between the Ottawa River and the Geor- 
gian Bay has been designated as—I. 
“The White Pine Country.” This is the 
eastern portion, and the soil is well fit- 
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ted for agriculture. II. “The Red Pine 
Country.” This is the central tract, with 
a sandy or stony soil unfit for agriculture 
except where there are belts of hardwood 
land. III. The “Hardwood Country.” 
This lies to the west, and is almost entirely 
unfit for agriculture. White pine is found 
mostly upon the hills, but it is mixed with 
hard wood: much care and experience 
are required to avoid the selection of de- 





fective timber. Red pine grows on level 
tracts with scarcely a mixture of other 
trees, and rarely does the chantier-man 
find a diseased trunk. Perhaps this is 
Nature’s compensation for the worthless 
character of the soil. The lumber of the 
upper Ottawa is mostly of the white pine 
variety. , 

The valley of the Ottawa and its trib- 
utaries, such as the Gatineau, Madawas- 
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ka, Bonnechére, Petewawa and Coulonge, 
drains an area of eighty thousand square 
miles. The whole area of the lumber- 
region (including the Ottawa) is nearly 
three hundred thousand square miles. 
The river itself has a course of six hun- 
dred miles, and the active lumbermen 
had penetrated to half this distance as 
early as 1826, Yet to-day scattered set- 
tlements are all that intervene between 
the city of Ottawa and the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, far to the northward. 
Breakfast being over, axes and saws 


‘ are examined, and with the first sign of 


dawn the chantier-men are at the scene 





of their day’s labor. Should the coun- 
try be thickly timbered there is sufficient 
work for two gangs of men. A gang for 
cutting logs is led by a “foreman,” who 
has absolute command both within and 
without the chantier: his duties resem- 
ble those of a captain at sea. Next come 
the ‘“log-makers,” working in gangs of 
three or four, each with its “chief,” who 
is obliged to use the nicest discrimina- 
tion in the selection of trees to be felled, 
otherwise much valuable time might. be 
lost by felling unsound timber. Once 
down, the trees are cut into logs by a long 
“cross-cut”’ saw, the length varying ac- 
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cording to the contracts entered into by 
the lumberman. The ordinary lengths 
are twelve feet six inches and sixteen 
feet six inches, the extra six inches be- 
ing allowed for wear and tear, so that 
the final product will be in boards twelve 
and sixteen feet long respectively. After 
the log-makers come the “ road-cutters,” 
who clear away the brush and small logs, 
so that the teamsters can the more eas- 
ily draw the logs from the bush to the 
stream. There are also “loaders,” who 
assist the teamsters in placing the logs 
on their sleds; and there is a man on 
the ice to help in unloading, and a 
“chore-boy,” who is abused by all hands 
(including the cook), very much after the 
manner of a printer's devil. 

For the making of “square timber ”’ four 
men constitute the gang—two “scorers,” 
one “liner” and one “hewer.” The 
scorers and liner fell the trees and rough- 
ly trim the two opposite sides ; the hewer 
follows and smooths these surfaces with 
his broadaxe, while the liner and scorers 
fell another tree. Then the liner and 
scorers return to the first tree and rough- 
ly trim the two remaining sides: the hew- 
’ er returns from the second tree and com- 
pletes the work of smoothing the first 
tree. Both square timber and logs are 
either laid up on “roleways” of are 
drawn directly to the ice covering the 
nearest stream. 

Our visiting party sallied forth from the 
chantier with the gang which was led by 
the foreman of the crew. The Yankee 
of the party soon plied the foreman with 
questions, the first one being in regard 
to the nationality of the chantier-men. 

““Seven-tenths of them are French 
Canadians, one-fifth Irish, and the re- 
mainder English, German, etc.,”’ replied 
the foreman. 

“What are the average ages ofthe men?” 

“Road-cutters, from fifteen to eighteen : 
the rest of the crew from eighteen to thir- 
ty, but some are considerably older.” 

“What are their wages ?” 

““ Hewers, thirty-five dollars; liners, 
twenty ; scorers, eighteen; road-cutters, 
twelve; teamsters, eighteen ; cook, twen- 
ty; and log-makers, from fourteen to 
eighteen.” 
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“About what date do they go to the 
woods, and when do they return?” 

“In September they start, and com- 
mence to ‘drive’ in April or May, but | 
those who do not drive return about the 
first week in April.” 

“How are they employed during the 
summer if they do not drive?” 

“Many of them work on. farms, but 
most of the chantier-men hire again in 
the spring as ‘ drivers’ or as ‘raftsmen,’”’ 

“T notice,” said the Yankee, “some pe- 
culiarities in the names which you give 
to the hewers of wood in this northern 
region: at any rate, they are not the 
same as we use in Maine. There, in the 
forest, the workman is a ‘logger;’ on 
the stream, he is a ‘ river-driver ;’ in the 
mill, he is a ‘sawyer’ or ‘mill-man;’ on | 
the raft, he is a ‘raftsman;’ on board 
ship, he is a ‘coaster.’ 

““Yes,"’ said the foreman, “there are 
some differences. A Wisconsin lumber- 
camp is divided into ‘choppers,’ ‘saw- 
yers’ and ‘swampers.’ In our camps 
‘teamsters’ are the ‘swampers,’ and 
‘sawyers’ are not heard of till the logs _ 
reach the mill. There is also a wide dif- 
ference between the ideas conveyed in 
England and in this country by the 
terms ‘woodman,’ ‘forester,’ ‘timber’ 
and ‘lumber.’ ”’ Ayia 

““How many men are employed in the. 
Ottawa woods through the winter ?”” 

“Sometimes as many as thirty thou- 
sand.” 

“T notice that English authorities state 
that only the finest trees are cut in the 
Canadian forests, and that the same dis- 
trict can be gone over every twelve or 
fifteen years unless it is destroyed by 
fire.”’ 

“IT: very much doubt that statement. 
Fires have hitherto been the greatest 
enemy of the lumberman, but now they 
are guarded against by the most strin- 
gent legislation. Still, the pine is of much 
slower growth than your British authority 
seems to think. There is a great waste 
in the forests, and the rate of destruction 
for the past ten years, if continued, would 
cause the limit of the forest supply to be 
reached by the year 1900. But of late 
the lumbermen have greatly curtailed 
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their business, and the supply is likely 
to last to the year 1950.” 

“Are any means taken to renew the 
supply of timber?” 

“The Canadian government offers in- 
ducements for the culture of forest trees. 
Actual settlers may earn their title to 
lands by planting them.” 

“ Should the forest supply give out, what 
would be the resources of this region ?” 

“Mainly the export of marble and 
plumbago and the manufacture of iron. 
But the phosphates of this valley give 
assurance that the soil can yet be made 
one of the most valuable in the Domin- 
ion of Canada.” 





While this conversation went on the 
men had thrown off their outer coats of 
rough Canadian cloth, and were stripped 
for their work in heavy woollen shirts. 
Their happy mode of life showed itself, 
now and then, in a song or whistle. 
There is much in their life of loneliness 
for so many months that reminds one 
of sailors on a long voyage. Both the 
sailor and the chantier-man bid good- 
bye to the comforts of home; talk of 
their wives and sweethearts for a week 
or two; by the third week they cease to 
talk, and by the fourth week they cease 
to think, of such subjects. Still, the chan- 
tier-men are not so absolutely alone as is 
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generally supposed. They seldom meet 
the crew from another chantier, but the 
“bush” teems with animal life even dur- 
ing the rigors of a Canadian winter. Por- 
cupines, raccoons, hares, martens, fishers, 
deer and, not unfrequently, bears, come 
in sight. Then there are partridges and 
woodpeckers, together with meat - birds, 
which follow the men to their work in 
the hope of receiving a few stray mor- 
sels whenever they lunch in the woods. 

At noon our crew returns to the camp 
for dinner. As a rule, this meal consists 
of pea-soup, beans, pork and bread. After 
dinner the work of the crew is continued 
till nearly dark, which means about four 
o’clock in the shorter days. 

When these Northern woods are enter- 
ed, and the retreating wall of forest shuts 
out the civilized world as effectually as the 
ship:is isolated at sea, then the stranger 
turns to the sky with even a greater sense 
of security and dependencé'than the mar- 
iner enjoys. Such a feeling takes posses- 
sion of our small band of visitors as we 
move a few rods away from the chantier 
to a cleared space on rising ground. A 
solemn calmness steals over the earth. 
The western ‘horizon is spread with colors 
of surpassing brilliancy. The purple clouds 
rear themselves in an emerald sea.. Our 
standpoint becomes an eagle’s nest from 
whence we have a bird's-eye view of an 
extensive coast-line. Bright flashes of 
auroral light color the ethereal landscape. 
Then dulness succeeds. A leaden pall 
covers the bright and airy figures of the 
moment before. As a parting gift the 
rays of the sun break through rifts in 
the fleecy embankment like the open- 
ing of a furnace-door. Suddenly the last 
gleam of the day has vanished, twilight 
has been skipped, absolute night begins 
where the day ends. Another set of stars 
than are known to our more southern clime 
steps forth, with its Ursa Major almost 
over our heads. As the stars enter their 
elysium the clear, cold atmosphere makes 
them appear both large and bright. Al- 
debaran cannot shine alone in his color- 
ed glory, but he must share it with a dozen 
other stars of equally gorgeous hue. Sure- 
ly such a sight is worth all the trouble of 
a journey to the Ottawa Valley, although 
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it may not equal the gorgeous beauty of 
the “midnight sun” at Hammenfest. 

Turning back to our chantier, we are 
soon in the labyrinthine courses of our 
supper, which consists of the inevitable 
bread, cold pork and tea, with perhaps a 
little butter or molasses for a change. Now 
commences the jollity of chantier-life. One 
or two of the men dance to the strains 
of a violin: when they have done others 
take their places. Still otherssit or lounge 
upon the benches around the room, their 
amusements consisting of cards, dominoes 
or checkers. Some are employed with 
thoughts of home while they repair their. 
torn garments. Nearly every one is en- 
joying his pipe, while a cheerful glow is 
thrown over the whole scene by the fire 
upon the hearth. 

After the novelty of these performances 
had ceased to amuse our party the Yankee 
again questioned the foreman : ‘‘ When the 
ice breaks up, how are your logs brought 
to market ?” 

“The first job,” said the foreman, “is 
to ‘start’ and ‘drive’ them. When the 
streams get wide enough the ‘sticks’ 
are made up into ‘cribs,’ and these, 
again, are made up into ‘ rafts.’ But 
the rafts have to be broken up into 
cribs several times to get over rapids.” 

“Do not some parts of the Ottawa re- 
semble the Saguenay ?” 

“Yes. That part of the Ottawa above 
Pembroke is known as Deep River. This 
extensive reach of water follows the flight 
of an arrow for twenty-five miles. Pal- 
isades rise from the sides to the height 
of a thousand feet. Rafts with one hun- 
dred fathoms of chain frequently find no 
anchorage in this place.” 

“ Hew is the navigation of the Ottawa 
River controlled ?” 

“By a statute passed in 1870 the river 
was declared to be under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada.” 

“Does not the Parliament assist in the 
moving of timber to market ?” 

“The government constructs ‘slides’ 
for the passage of timber around shoals 
or rapids where there are no canals. It 
also constructs ‘booms,’ which are logs 
chained together and secured by piers 
to retain the floating logs or timber at 
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the entrance and at the discharge of the 
slide. The lumbering districts in which 
government works have been construct- 
ed are situated on the Saguenay, St. Mau- 
rice, Ottawa, Trent, Georgian Bay and 
their tributaries.” 

““What are the government works for 
the descent of timber in 
the Ottawa district ?”’ 

“The stations number 
as follows: the Ottawa 
(main river), 11; Mada- 
waska, 15; Gatineau, 1; 

Coulonge,2; Black, 1; 
Petewawa, 31; Du Moine, 
12.” 

“ How extensive are the’ 
works on the Ottawa ?”’ 

“About two thousand 
feet of canals, four thou- 
sand of slides, thirty thou- 
sand of booms and sev- 
en of dams.” 

“What is the yearly 
expense to the govern- 
ment?” 

“In the Ottawa district, 
from five thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars 
for repairs, and about 
twenty thousand dollars 
for staff and mainte- 
nance.” 

“Are there not other 
works owned by private 
individuals ?”’ 

“There are many smaller works of this 
kind, but they are on smaller streams. 
Booms are sometimes thrown across the 
Ottawa to catch escaped logs, timber and 
lumber. All timber is marked with reg- 
istered trade-marks, and the law pun- 
ishes severely all persons who deface 
the marks and use the property. Let 
me tell you how we take the logs to 
market.” 

The Yankee nodded assent, and we 
all gave attention while the foreman pro- 
ceeded : ‘“‘We must start our logs down 
the stream soon after the ice begins to 
move. When the water becomes deep 
enough and smooth enough cribs are 
formed of about twenty sticks of timber 
fastened between two logs called ‘ floats.’ 








The men follow their cribs along the 
banks or in canoes, and keep them toge- 
ther with poles. Several cribs are some- 
times made into a ‘dram,’ and several 
drams, or many cribs, form the larger 
rafts. Sometimes in the rivers below we 
have to break up the crib into separate 
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sticks, and when these have gone over 
the rapids we gather them together by 
a boom and make the crib over again. 
The rafts which stop at Ottawa are guided 
through ‘a slide,’ or ‘ chute,’ to the mills 
where they belong. They are then cut 
into boards by ‘ stock-gang’ saws. If our 
raft does not stop at Ottawa, it goes round 
the falls of the Chaudiére; thence down 
the river past the old settlements of L’Ori- 
gnal and Montebello, the old chateau of 
the Papineaus. Near the mouth of the - 
river we reach Ste. Anne’s du Bout de 
I'Isle, so named to distinguish it from a 
dozen other Ste. Annes .in the province 
of Quebec. Weare soon in the St. Law- 
rence on our way to- Quebec, where the 
raft is finally run into the ‘coves’ about 
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the city, to be sawed into lumber or car- 
ried to Europe in solid sticks.” 

“How large are these rafts?’ inquired 
one of our party. 

“The safest size is from forty thousand 
to fifty thousand square feet of surface, 
but they sometimes reach three hundred 
thousand, or about seven acres. The 
average value is about twenty thousand 
dollars. From five to forty men are re- 
quired to manage them. They use long 
Oars, masts and sails.”’ 

“T have often seen them,” said the 
questioner, “going down the St. Law- 
rence with their wooden shanties, fires 
blazing on earthen hearths, and banners 
flying ; but I should like to ask into what 
gangs the raftsmen are divided ?”’ 

“The crew of a raft is divided into 
gangs only when they are running rap- 
ids. Then a ‘pilot’ of experience has 
the assistance of as many men as he 
needs.” 

“Let me tell you something i bont the 
Ste. Anne’s which was mentioned just 
now,” said the literary man of our par- 
ty. “It was the resort of the early fur- 
traders and Indians: here they tarried 
to pray that success might attend their 
ventures. Just above the town stood, till 
it was burned in the disturbances of 1877, 
the little church of Oka, the last surviv- 
ing station of the Hudson Bay Company 
in this section down to the year 1847. 
This stretch of the Ottawa River has 
been made classic by the pen of Tom 
Moore in his ‘Canadian Boat-Song'—” 

‘Did you ever hear how Moore wrote 
that song?’ asked a member of our 
group. 

“T have often heard that he wrote the 
song without having seen either the Ot- 
tawa or Ste. Anne’s,” replied the literary 
man. 

“Such statements are not true. In his 
passage down the river he pencilled a 
few words of the original song, which 
suggested his own lines. The book be- 
longed to a travelling companion, and 
Moore lost sight of it for many years. 
Finally it was found just before his death, 
and in it was the following: ‘ The words 
were written to an air the boatmen often 
sang.’ On a closer scrutiny Moore found 
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‘human ear. - 
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that both the air and the words were of 
his own composing.” 

One of the chantier-men was now ,ask- 
ed by the foreman to tell ys what he 
knew of the early history of this region. 
His narrative was substantially as fol- 
lows: “ Before the present century this val- 
ley was the home of Indians, half-breeds 
and French. Even during the French 
régime the ‘Great River,’ or ‘ Kitche-sip- .. 
pi’ of the Indian dialect, had been 
named after the Ottawas—French, ‘ Ou- 
taouais,’ or Indian, ‘ Ot-taw-waughs,’ the 
The Ottawas were a tribe 
of the Algonquins who waged a deadly 
warfare with the Huron-Iroquois. Other 
names along the banks were given by 
the voyageurs and coureurs-de-bois as 
they paddled through the swift current. 
In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Champlain twice ascended the Ot- 
tawa, and finally reached Lake Huron 
through the French River. Then Dol- 
lard des Ormeaux and a handful of com- 
panions made a desperate stand at the 
Long Sault against an overwhelming 
horde of Iroquois, thereby saving the 
feeble colony from a combined attack 
on the part of its foes. But most of the 
voyages were of a friendly nature, and 
the d/ack robe did not fear to accompany 
the voyageur and the red man as he 
watched every opportunity to gather the 
extremest soul into the Church. Then 
the ominous cannon at Quebec thundered 
forth a change of masters. But whether 
Bourbon or Brunswick ruled mattered 
little to the careless and happy Ottawas. 
Secure in their hunting- grounds both 
here and hereafter, they cared not to 
intrigue with Pontiac nor to ally them- 
selves with the English colonists in the 
American Revolution. Their new mas- 
ters found them conservative and friend- 
ly toa fault. They still continued to pad- 
dle over the dark waters of the Ottawa 
until contact with civilization in its worst 
forms dragged them down from their 
height of serenity and gave them—a 
mere remnant—into the hands of a peo- 
ple whose very presence was once ig- 
nored and whose numbers were the 
subject of derision.” 

At this stage of the prsciabilinpl it was 
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voted by the chantier-men and their vis- 
itors that each man must sing a song, 
tell a story or dance a jig. The first vic- 
tim, one of the visiting party, told his 
story as follows: ‘‘ Did you ever run the 
slides? I was once in Ottawa, and in 
my strollings about the city and vicinity 
I found myself at Thompson's Bay just as 
a huge crib approached, smoothly gliding 
on the surface and steered by two stout 
men with ‘ sweeps ' instead of oars. They 
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readily gave me permission to ride. We 
soon shot rapidly down the vemous and 
the Little Chaudiére. We entered the 
slides, and moved along at the rate of 
about six miles an hour. All at once 
we shot down the first fall with great 
velocity, although the perpendicular dis- 
tance was only three feet. Then we 
passed under iron bridges. The two 
raftsmen took in all the sail they had, 
their sweeps, and all three of us stood 


RAFT IN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


on the upper tier of timbers. Then an- 
other fall of greater extent than the first 
drew us onward more and more rapidly 
till we made a final plunge. You might 
think that the crib would dive, and that 
every one upon it would be swept off. 
But the waters, although angry, were not 
deep, and a shower - bath was the only 
inconvenience we felt. Then two more 
falls were passed, and finally the last 
fall was reached. Gathering strength as 
if for a final plunge, the crib moved fast- 
er and faster, while we clung the more 
closely to the highest sticks of timber we 
could reach. The crib slid down the in- 
cline, and plunged into the deep water 
of the Ottawa so completely that there 
seemed to be a wreck of the whole struc- 
ture. But it soon righted itself, and float- 
ed away as quietly as if it had overcome 
the falls of the Great Chaudiére by sliding 
the fifty feet instead of jumping them all 
at once.” 





Two of the chantier-men gave us a 
dance, and then another of*their num- . 
ber continued the programme: “I can- 
not tell you much of a story, but I will 
mention a few facts which may be of 
interest to our visitors. The exports of 
Canadian lumber were twenty-eight mil- _ 
lion dollars in 1873, but now they have. 
declined to twenty: million. 
one-half went to the United States—now, 
only about one-quarter goes there. The 
exports to Great Britain have also largely 
fallen off, and this season there will be 
very few rafts going to Quebec. Instead 
of sending sticks of square timber across 
the Atlantic, we shall soon export it in 
the form of ‘ dimension’ stuff. This term 
may seem strange to you in the Unit@d 
States. ‘Dimension timber’ is brought 
to the mills having only two sides of the 
log trimmed. It is then sawed to cer- 
tain sizes for the building of mills, houses, 
piers, bridges, etc. By exporting the tim- 
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ber in this shape the waste of manufac- 
ture would all be made on this side of 
the ocean, and the Canadian govern- 
ment would probably ask no more than 
the present sum (two dollars per thou- 
sand) for the manufactured article. There 
is a prospect also that new railway facil- 
ities will improve our trade with the New 
England market.” 

The speaker for our party came for- 
ward and modestly commenced: “ Did 
you ever notice the place where the dark- 
green waters of the Ottawa enter the St. 
Lawrence? They refuse to mingle till 
they are dashed together over the rapids. 
There is, to my mind, much in the theory 
that the great lakes are fed by subaqueous 
mineral springs. This theory is more cred- 
ible when it is considered that the water- 
shed of the great St. Lawrence basin is 
everywhere so narrow that there are no 
navigable rivers along the course until 
we reach the very point where the Ot- 
’ tawa sends in a contribution.. The various 
tributaries of the upper Ottawa pour soft 
water into its current, but the waters of 
each of the successive great lakes grow 
more and more hard until the greatest 
difficulty in cleansing is experienced 
with the waters of Lake Ontario. The 
city of Montreal is so fortunate as to have 
the corrective waters of the Ottawa thor- 
oughly mixed with the mineral waters of 
the lakes as they tumble over the rapids 
below Lachine.” 

“I fully believe in that theory,” said a 
chantier-man, “for the quantity of water 
coming out of Lake Ontario and down 
the St. Lawrence is far greater than the 
quantity that enters the lake through the 
Niagara River. I think there is an un- 


derground channel which carries some | 


of the water from Lake Huron to Lake 
Ontario—just as, in my opinion, a part 
of the Ottawa River dives far deeper 
than the Great Chaudieére fall, and comes 
upinto the river again several miles below. 
Very much the same thing is shown by the 
e€plosions of sawdust which accumulates 
in eddies below the mills. The gum of 
the pine generates such large quantities 
of oxygen that when the explosion takes 
place the ice is broken violently enough 
to endanger human life.” 
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There was one man in the camp who 
had not yet been called upon. He was 
the patriarch of the chantier-men. Al- 
though very companionable, he was fre- 
quently “down in the doleful dumps.” 
Evidently he was now in one of his 
freaks, for he commenced in this strain: 
“Times are not what they used to be. I 
can remember when old hunters in these 
woods could go off and leave their canoes 
for days at a time without fear of loss: 
they do not risk so much now. Then 
there is the timber supply: when shall 
we reach the end? When Philemon 
Wright sent his first raft down to Que- 
bec in 1809 he cut all his logs on the 
site of Ottawa, or no farther away than 
Des Chénes rapids. And until twenty- 
five years ago the supply of logs rarely 
came. more than fifty miles. But now 
the greater part of the supply comes 
from a distance of one hundred miles, 
and much of it from two or three hun- 
dred miles.” 

A loud call, followed by clapping of 
hands, interrupted the lugubrious speak- 
er. These demonstrations announced a 
quartette of singers whose clear voices 
gave forth the rhythm of ‘Par derriére 
chez mon Pére,” and afterward that of 
“A la claire fontaine.” A verse of the 
latter may be freely translated thus: 

Of yonder crystal fountain, 
As I went o’er the lea, 

I found so fair the waters 
That there I bathéd me. 

Thee long time I’ve been loving, 
Ever remembering thee. 

After this the foreman related an ex- 
perience of his own, which he said was 
in no way remarkable, it being only one 
of hundreds which might take place dur- 
ing any season: “A gang of drivers were 
bringing several thousand logs down the 
Gatineau, a branch of the Ottawa. The 
logs, after going over a chute, formed what 
chantier-men call a jam—in plain Eng- 
lish, a huge pile of logs. The water was 
pouring over them with terrific force. The 
men hesitated to tackle the key-log which 
was the cause of the stoppage. I volun- 
teered to startthe jam. Fastening a rope 
to the bow of a boat, I directed the men 
to take a turn of the rope around a tree 
and then let the boat drift to the edge of 
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the fall. I took with me a grappling-iron 
attached to a rope. The men in charge 
of the rope fastened to the boat let it slip 
in their anxiety to watch my actions. Be- 
fore they could fasten it again the boat 
had drifted half over the edge of the 
chute. I ran to the bow of the boat, 
and by doing this I saved my life. The 
boat was so evenly balanced that had the 
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rope stretched a single foot the water 
would have poured in and dashed both 
me and the boat on the logs below.” 
“But all are not equally fortunate ?” 
“Oh no,” said the foreman; and here 
his voice and the voices of his compan- 
ions lowered as they told story after story 
of comrades overtaken by death while in 
the discharge of duty There is always 


A “JAM.” 


a rivalry to see who shall be in the post 
of danger. The daring man must often 
stand upon the key-log and try to loosen 
it with his axe. He must be spry, for even 
the “tump-line” may not save him when 
once the jam starts. There are many 
wooden crosses along these streams, 
each marking the grave of a comrade 
who has been overtaken by death. 
The stillness of the night was a sure 





guarantee of that rest which both the 
chantier-men and their visitors needed. 
Before another night we were far on our 
way back to the capital of Canada, and 
thence, by easy stages, to a more south- 
ern latitude, where winter is perhaps 
more to be dreaded because it will not 
assert itself as positively as it does in 
the hut of the chantier-men far to the 
northward. FREDERIC G. MATHER. 
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SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE DELTA OF THE SUMASINTA RIVER. 


Here they are free: here they find shelter-places, 
Beyond the reach of their remorseless foe. 
Ruckert: The Children of Nature. 


THE SWAMPS OF THE SUMASINTA. 


N the eastern slope of Mount Atlas | Beni Hammadin, a tribe-of independent 
there is a valley which for many | Arabs who boast that Allah has built up 
centuries has been the freehold of the | their mountain-ramparts for the ‘special 





we 





purpose of protecting their liberty against 
the ambition of the padishah. Perhaps 
they are right, for it really seems as if Prov- 
idence had taken precautionary measures 
against all plans of universal empire, since 
even the power of man over the brute 
creation has been restricted within lib- 
eral but probably unalterable boundaries. 
Earth will never be all enslaved. No di- 
ver has yet invaded the algze-pastures of 
the northernmost ocean, and no hunters 
will ever follow the white bear to the Ul- 
tima Thule of his arctic domain nor mo- 
lest his. black brother in the depth of the 
tropical coast-jungles. 

In the swamps of Maine and Oregon, 


whose lagoons are alternately bridged |. 


by frost and evaporated by midsummer 
droughts, snakes and bears might be 
permanently exterminated ; but in Flor- 
ida an enterprise of that kind would re- 
quire a Chinaman’s patience, combined 
with super- Yankee ingenuity; and in 
Southern Mexico even Orion and St. 
Patrick would prefer day-wages to a job 
contract. Travellers, for:instance,’ who 
have visited the state of Tabasco, south- 
east of Vera Cruz, will admit that the dif- 
ficulty of detecting the proverbial needle 
in a haystack would be mere child’s play 
compared with the problem of discover- 
ing a fugitive wild animal in the fens that 
skirt the Rio Zelades or the Great Suma- 
sinta, whose delta can only be crossed 
by water-ways, the shore-thickets being 
absolutely impervious to man and all his 
locomotive contrivances. 

The Sumasinta, or Usamasinta — the 
shoreless river, as it may be called in 
the lower sixty miles of its course through 
the Tierra Caliente — was formerly the 
great highway between the south-west- 
ern Gulf coast and the Pacific slope of 
South Mexico and Guatemala, but the 
weekly steamers from Panama to Vera 
Cruz have made that circuitous route the 
quicker as well as the cheaper one, and 
the traffic of Northern Yucatan has found 
new harbors in Sisal and Campeche: 
For travellers from Palenque or San 
Carlos to Southern Yucatan, however, 


the old Sumasinta mail - barge is still 


Hobson's choice, and from Guatemala 
to San Carlos nearly so, the alternative 
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being a canoe-trip with Indian oarsmen 
and night-camps in the mosquito-jungle. 
In the summer of 1875 the exigences of 
the government troops in Southern Yuca- _ 
tan had pressed all the’Sumasinta mail- 
boats into the transport service on the 
lower river, and, having reached the 
Guatemala frontier a day after the de- 
parture of a merchant's conducta which 
had engaged the available canoes, we 
were obliged to make our way through 
the shore-forests:as far as Lagunas, twen- 
ty miles farther down, .where the influ- 
ence of my clerical. fellow-traveller pro- 

cured us a passage on board of a raft- 
faluca, a flat-boat with provisions: for a 
logwood-camp not far from the junction | 
of the Sumasinta with the Chiatlan, the 
latter river, according to reliable report, 

being still navigated by the. government 
mail-barges. . The faluca was rather over- 
loaded, though skiffs:and side-rafts add- 
ed to her breadth of: beam, but with our 
bramble-torn shins and ghat-bitten faces. 
a seat on a coffee-bag pile’in the shade © 
of the mat sail seemed comfort itself; 
and our content was enhanced by the ~ 
discovery that we ‘had reached her just — 
in time, for seven leagues farther: down 

the banks began to disappear’ the stream - 
had turned into an island-studded lake. 
A map showing the terra-firma bounda- 
ries of the river would represent the Su- 
masinta as‘a monster stream, measuring 
from. fifteen to twenty. miles from: shore 
to shore ; but, more properly speaking, — 
it might be described as a river meander- - 
ing through a swamp-archipelago, or ra- _ 
ther through woods that -have’ adapted ° 

themselves to.a permanent State of inun-. 
dation: Here flourishes the e: 
bogs and good-sized islands are:entirely 
covered with its sap-green copses, hung — 
around and, as it seems, supported, by 
offshoots that send sprouts to the ground ° 
like the aérial roots of the banian tree; 
palms rise from the thickets’wherever the 
alluvium has accumulated zbove: high- 
water mark; ‘and here’ and there'a ma- ~ 
jestic copal tree guarantees the stability 
of one of the wooded islets whose jungle 
vegetation would not secure it against 
being torn from its moorings and swept 
away like driftwood by the next freshet. 
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The river itself—z. ¢. the current—often 
loses itself in the mazes of the archipel- 
ago, divided perhaps, and as it were ab- 
sorbed, by an open cypress-forest, and 
reappearing farther below at the end of 
a large lake or sweeping like a mill-race 
through a strait between two large islands. 
The river-pilot knows and avoids these 
rapids on account of the snags that often 
clog the channel in unforeseen places, 
and keeps through the open lagoons, 
steering his way between wooded head- 
lands and pond-weed shallows, and reef- 
‘ ing his sail where the ripple of the cur- 
rent or a projecting branch ‘suggests sub- 
aqueous obstructions. 

“Fe de mi santo!” our shipmaster 
would exclaim whenever we approach- 
ed a driftwood pile, “otro mal punto” 
(another dangerous point). ‘May the 
saints overlook our sins! Cxzdad /” with 
an uneasy glance at his rough-and-ready 
negro pilot. “Take care, man: don’t 
spit in the water. It's unlucky, I tell 
you.” 

“Hang those fools! Starboard, I say! 
Bear on that rudder! Zenga/ easy now: 
confound you for a set of—” 

“Don’t swear, man, till we get out of 
this trap—don’t! That tongue of yours 
will be the ruin of us. Cuzdad/” and 
so on till the mal Junto was passed and 
saints and sinners resumed their cigarros. 

“D'ye see that log sticking out of the 
mud across there ?’’ said the pilot when 
we passed through a sedgy lake near the 
mouth of a sluggish tributary. ‘‘ Well, 
boss, two years ago there was an island 
there as large as Morgan’s Bar near Gal- 
veston harbor, and last October the river 
swept it clean away, trees, jungle and all 
—fifteen acres of it I should say—though 
it hadn’t been rainier than usual, either. 
I have known this river to rise seven feet 
in forty minutes without any warning: 
if a fellow was going to settle on one of 
those islands, he might get a free pas- 
sage to Campeche some fine night.” 

Among the various theories by which 
the natives account for these sudden 
freshets, the most plausible ascribes 
them to the bursting of some large up- 
land lake. Between Elisario and the 
Guatemala frontier the Sumasinta is 
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flanked by large lagoons, some of which, 
in the dry season at least, are true lakes 
—1. e. inland waters with smaller or larger 
affluents, but without any permanent out- 
let. In the rainy season, however, the 
tributary creeks become torrents, and, 
after swelling their lake till its banks 
give way, discharge their accumulated 
waters into the next river-valley like the 
deluge of a cloud-burst. Whole forests 
of trees and brushwood are thus swept 
away and scattered over the delta-islands, 
where they either take root in the new al- 
luvium or blockade the skirts of the for- 
est with mountainous heaps of driftwood. 
Indirectly, too, these floods help to make 
the jungles of the lower Sumasinta the 
most impregnable thickets on earth by 
stimulating the vegetation of ‘the under- 
brush into a rankness which can. hardly 
have been exceeded by the fern-forests 
of the Triassic period. Wherever the 
jungles are periodically submerged the 
fertilizing sediments favor the growth 
of the Azedraselvas, or swamp-liana, a 
thorny creeper that spreads along the 
ground from bush to bush, and knits 
even a strip of willows or canebrake 
into a formidable hedge. . 

Though abounding with game; the Su- 
masinta jungles are therefore no hunter’s 
paradise, and the fere nature have no 
safer asylum on the Western hemisphere. 
Hunting, in the literal sense of the word, 
is out of the question. A rifle-artist may 
kill a jaguar at his drinking-place or bag _ 
a peccari or two while the herd crosses 
the river, but neither a Texas trapper nor 
the hardiest wild Indian could here fol- 
low his game to its cover: there is no 
chance of pursuit, and but rarely time 
for a second shot. The scattered settlers 
keep watch-dogs, and, at the most, per- 
mit them to tree a raccoon or a wild-cat 
near the clearings, for out in the swamp 
they are useless. In the water they would 
fall an easy prey to the alligators that in- 
fest even the smallest lagoons, and in the 
bush a dog might keep a wounded deer 
at bay for days together before his master 
could reach him. A pot-hunter has to 
content himself with waterfowl, and the 
pleasure of exploring the thickets for the 
mere sake of adventure would be more 











than outweighed by the grievous mos- 

quito-plague. 
’ We made our first landing at one of 
the larger islands, and, finding the poop- 
cabin insufferably close, followed the 
crew ashore—to camp, but not to sleep 
like those case-hardened natives. The 
negro pilot sat nodding over his camp- 
fire, extracting solace from a pipeful of 
N. C. “ Rebel Comfort,” and my com- 
panion, the padre Cristoval, tossed and 
grumbled till midnight before he at length 


for the rest of the night, renouncing Na- 
ture’s sweet restorer for the sweets of 
revenge upon my winged tormentors. 
How I envied the snoring Franciscan at 
my feet! The current in the canebrake 
murmured strange lullabies, and + the 
soughing of the night wind in the tree- 
tops sounded drowsy and sleep-inviting ; 
but it wouldn't do: the blanket threaten- 
ed me with suffocation, and with my head 
unprotected I would not trust myself to 
nap for fear of awakening exsanguis. The 
morning chill hardly abated the fierce 
buzz around me, but to my delight our 
craft got under way with the first twi- 
light, and the clouds overhead seemed 
to veil a vertical sun, when a shower at 
length awakened me from a trance-like 
slumber in some crevice of the luggage- 
pile. 

I have often wondered if the human 
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THE RAFT FALUCA. 





fell a-snoring under his woollen blanket, 
though he had preached two years at the 
hammer - works of. the San Carlos cop- 
per-mines, where he could certainly have 
studied the art of sleeping under difficul- 
ties. I had bandaged a torn Mexican hat 
with the shreds of a silk handkerchief and 
drawn it over my face like a hood, but 
after a long and vain attempt to breathe 
through the interspaces my patience and 
the strings of my head-dress gave way 
together, and I concluded to sit at bay 


a 








hide can become mosquito-proof, and I 
believe that our tropical red-skins be- 
come hardened against at least the after- 
effects of a gnat-sting—against the venom 
that distinguishes the bite of most winged 
insects from that of a flea. By a many 
thousand-fold repetition of the doses their 
epidermis becomes, as it were, inoculated 
with the poison and ceases to be affected 
by its virulent stimulus. They feel a mos- 
quito-bite only as we should feel the punc- 
ture of the smallest needle-point, and old 
swamp-rangers may at last get callous to 
even this mechanical irritation, as black- 
smiths get indurated to flying sparks and 
Bedouinstoasand-storm. This anesthe- 
sis and the fur, feather and scale armor 
of wild beasts are Nature’s preventives, 
and probably superior to the best artifi- 
cial remedies. A sweltering night makes 
it doubtful if a mosquito-bar is the lesser 
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evil, and the peace obtained by fetid oint- 
ments is certainly too dear-bought. Ex- 
perimental philosophy, however, has de- 
vised a more comfortable, though not 
quite infallible, expedient. Mosquitos, 
like mildew and miasma, hug the ground, 
the bogs and the rank undergrowth of the 
tropical forests, and rarely rise more than 
thirty feet above the next water-level. 
Acting upon this discovery, the ranchero 
of the Tierra Caliente builds himself a 
platform on trestlework ‘or swings his 
hammock in the top of a tough-wooded 
tree, and sleeps in peace high above the 
vexations of the lower world — provided 
that the’ night wind does not disappoint 
him altogether. In absolutely calm nights 
the gnats somehow get onthe track of 
their victim, and may treat him to a sur- 
prise-party even in the top of the highest 
tree. 

- They avoid the open water, at least in 
daytime, and gave us a chance to study 
the varying scenery of the river-shores. 
Secas, or ‘dty-land isles, alternate with 
aquatic forests, the latter predominating : 
on our left, for many leagues, the woods 
were inundated, if they had ever been 
out of water at all. Below Lagunas the 
average water-mark does not vary much 
in the different seasons, the pilot told me, 
though freshets which subside as quickly 
as they come are most frequent between 
June and December. The submergence 
of their lower trunks rather agrees with 
the majority of tropical trees, and seems 
to be no serious inconvenience ‘to their 
wild inhabitants. Squirrels and palm- 
cats disported themselves in the upper 
branches, and:when our faluca skirted a 
mulberry-grove a monkey of the genus 
Mycetes descended to the water's edge, 
paddled the scum out of the way, took 
a good drink and clambered leisurely 
back into the screening foliage. 

Wherever the current was opposed by 
the broadside of an island the wash had 
accumulated hillocks of driftwood, and on 
one of these piles—a good-sized island 
itself{—we saw an animal which I at first 
mistook for a beaver, but which proved 
to be a large swamp-otter (Lutra palus- 
tris), light brown with a snow - white 
belly, and a whisker-like fringe of bris- 
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tles around its mouth. At the approach 
of our raft it rose on its hind legs, eyed 
us keenly and slipped into the penetralia, © 
of its fort, where it probably reared its 
young, more secure than a fox in his 
subterranean burrow. No human force, 
no axe, could have forced a passage 
through sixteen acres of tangled logs 
and brushwood, intertwisted with the 
coils of creepers that had sprouted in 
the bottom of the rubbish-heap and over- 
spread the pile with a mantle of bright- 
green leaves. We passed numerous float- 
ing logs, some of them bestridden by sea- 
turtles on their return-trip from an expedi- 
tion to the sandbanks of the upper river, 
where they deposit their eggs before the 
end of the rainy season, and, trusting 
their incubation to the sun and good 
luck, commit themselves to the current, 
which sooner or later will carry them 
back to their haunts in the Bay-of Cam- 
peche. The rivers of this swamp-region 
abound with skate-shaped flying - fish, 
whose aéronautical propensities seemed 


‘to be excited by the splash of our oars 


or perhaps by the gambols of two fresh- 
water dolphins that had accompanied the 
faluca from our last landing, but gave ‘our 
angles a wide berth. Our shipmaster re- 
garded their escort as an omen of a lucky 
trip—" Sino salian el timon’’—unless they 
should jump across the rudder, which 
would presage a dire catastrophe; and 
it seemed really as if they had brought 
us good weather, for the threatening 
clouds had so far let us off with a sin- 
gle brief shower. A continual cackle of 
ganfets mingled with the chatter of our 
mestizo crew, and now and then a pel- 
ican swept by with its grunting squawk. 
More than once in turning some bushy 
headland we came suddenly upon a con- 
venticle of waterfowl that took wing with 
a simultaneous rush, and once a splendid 


- black heron rose from the skirts of a cane- 


brake almost.under our thwarts and flop- 
ped away over our heads with a noise that. 
sounded like a clapping of hands in the 
air. 

Toward evening the sun came out for 
a moment and glistened upon a large ex- 
panse of pond-weeds on our left. It look- 
ed like a meadow in the middle of the- 




















lake, a level and dense tangle of green 
tendrils with yellow flowers, frequented 
by a swarm of small yellow butterflies. 
But at the edge of this lacustrine lawn 
we found four fathoms of water, and 
the flowers, a sort of water -pimpernel 
(Nymphea capilaris), must have had 
their roots at the end of an equally long 
stem. The strange flower-patch measured 
about half a mile in circumference, and in 
the centre, in a small pond of open 
water, we saw a crested moorhen 
with her chickens diving around 
and exploring the vegetable bor- 
ders of their little reservation. 
They too were safe: only a wing- 
ed pursuer could have followed 
them to their aquatic asylum: 
wading was out of the question, 
and the tangled weeds would have 
impeded the progress of a boat as 
well as of the best swimmer. 

After twelve leagues of alternate 
rowing and sailing we reached, 
two hours before sunset, the land- 
ing-place, the wigwam of Corri- 
entes, at the mouth of the Rio 
Negro, where we had to wait till 
the faluca returned from the log- 
wood-camp, about fourteen miles 
up-stream on the banks of the 
muddy tributary. Corrientes had 
been one of the regular landings 
of the government mail - barges, 
which now were temporarily with- 
drawn from this part of the river, 
and we were now only twenty miles 
from the mission of San Gabriel, 
whence the Chiatlan boats would 
carry us to our destination. A 
government courier who had join- 
ed us at Lagunas grumbled consid- 
erably at the delay, but the luggage 
of the padre Cristoval included 
a mule and a large wooden box, 
and I would rather not have trust- 
ed my own trunk to a dug-out 
canoe; so there seemed nothing 
for it but to await the return of the 
faluca. 

The station dépét was a wretched shan- 
ty, but farther up we found a weatherproof 
log cabin and a little Indian wigwam, 


where we bought grapes and fresh turkey- 
* Vor, XXV.—r10 
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eggs. Our purveyor also kept hogs, and 
informed us that he had to feed them on 
cayman flesh, since the last freshet had 
played the deuce with this year’s nut- 
and acorn-mast, except on the opposite 
shore, where some of the islands were 
above high-water mark. 

““My starved hogs would swim the 
river unless I pen. them up,” he said; 
“so I have to choose between letting 


SETTLING OLD SCORES. 


the alligators have my pork and feed- 
ing my porkers on alligator meat.” 


“Do you shoot them?” we inquired. 
‘“Can’t afford it, caballeros: times are 


hard, and powder and shot are very high 
hereabouts. I spear them.” 
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“We should like to see it, but it must 
be a rather ticklish job in that little dug- 
out of yours ?” 

“No, no: I spear them ashore,” he 
said. “There is not much risk about 
it, except of losing my harpoon. - It’s 
only half a mile up the river, and we 
can be back in time for otra cena— 
for a second supper.” 

“No horse-thieves around here ?”’ ask- 
ed the cautious Franciscan. 

“No hay cuidado; your worship’s mule 
will be perfectly safe here,” laughed the old 
Indian. ‘My daughter and her cousins 
wouldn't steal him, and there is nobody 
else on the island just now: our bucks 
have gone up the Rio Negro turtle- 
hunting.” 

Said bucks and our cayman-hunter be- 
longed to the tribe of the Pintos, a horde 
of independent fishers and hunters who 
formerly ranged the hill-country between 
Yucatan and Guatemala, but have now 
retreated to the coast-forests of Eastern 
Tabasco, where they defy all attempts at 
conversion and civilization. Their neigh- 
bors, of the race called the white by pre- 
scriptive right, accuse them of anthro- 
pophagous habits, a charge too uniform- 
ly preferred against all pagan Indians to 
have any practical significance. I believe 
that they are quite as moral as, and a 
great deal more intelligent than, the 
Christian plantain-eaters of the north- 
ern Tierra Caliente. 

Half an hour before sunset we follow- 
ed our guide to the landing, where he 
took a harpoon and a stout club from 
the shed of the station dépét, and led us 
to a narrow jungle-path that kept along 
shore and across different log - bridged 
bayous. In a baglike piece of matting 
he carried a coil of tarred lariats and a 
little sucking - pig, whose grunts of dis- 
content rose to a shriek whenever the 
bag-carrier accelerated his pace. A sort 
of swamp-fog had settled over the woods 
when we halted behind a coppice of taxus 
trees near the shore at a point where a 
projecting sandbank formed a little river- 
bay. The Pinto cast a searching look 
across the water, and, motioning us to 
stand back, deposited his cargo in a 
bush and proceeded to business. Se- 





lecting an overhanging bough about six 
yards from the water’s edge, he stripped 
it of its leaves, girdled the squealer with 
a double hitch of his lariat and suspend- 
ed him in the fork of the bough at a height 
of about four feet from the ground. He 
then uncoiled a longer and stouter lariat, 
and fastened one end to a tough but elas- 
tic sapling and the other to the handle of 
his harpoon. An indescribably offensive 
smell deterred us from examining a little 
box which he had left on his poncho be- 
hind the taxus-hedge. He opened it, took 
a twisted string of bombax wool from his 
girdle and greased it with the contents of 
the box, a yellowish viscid substance whose 
composition he seemed unwilling to dis- 
close. ‘It belongs to the station-master,” 
he said: “I don’t know where he gets it.” 
Its effluvium seemed a mixture of musk, 
putrid meat and something resembling the 
pungent odor of sal-ammoniac. He tied 
one end to the next bush, and weighting 
the other with a piece of wood threw it 
into the river. 

“What's that for?” we inquired—“a 
bait ?” 

“Yes, a nose-bait,” said he: “the pig 
is for the eyes and ears, and now comes 
the grub-bait,” taking one more bundle 
from the matting, a rag containing three 
chunks of half-roasted meat. ‘That will 
make him mount the darvera,” he chuck- 
led. The barrera (barricade) between the 
taxus-thicket and the water’s edge was a 
long sand-dam, capped with a row of gnarl- 
edlogs. Toward the waterthe dam sloped 
very gradually, while its landward front 
was abrupt enough to check the speed 
of a retreating reptile. 

After depositing the tidbits at equal in- 
tervals between the beach and the ridge 
of the barrera, the hunter stimulated his 
pig with a kick that ensured its vocal co- 
operation for the next ten minutes, and 
joined us in our ambush, spear in hand. 
The sun had set some time ago, but the 
air was still oppressively sultry—not a 
ripple on the bay, save where little fishes 
played duck-and-drake upon the surface 
or a louder splash suggested the advent 
of the much-baited saurian. 

“It’s getting dark,” said one of my 
Mexican companions at last, breaking 

















a long silence: “this seems a poor place 
for cayman-hunting.”’ 

The Pinto raised his hand, but made 
no reply, looking immovably in the 
same direction. 

“Do you see one?” asked the padre. 

“There are four or five of them head- 
ing this way,” whispered the hunter: 
‘“‘one was close by here a minute ago, 
when that other gentleman began to 
talk. Speak low, please.” 

‘Where, in the name of—”’ 

“Hush! here he comes.” 

At the lower end of the dam a dark 
object rose slowly from the water till its 


spy us if he gets through that bush. If 
he keeps on I'll have to try him at long 
range.” 

The cayman hobbled across a fallen 
tree and the harpoon rose: another step 
forward would bring him in sight of our 
ambush. But no: he stopped and lis- 
tened, and as if his guardian spirit had 
whispered a word in his ear he sudden- 
ly turned, dashed through the bush and 
waddled back into his native element. 

“A lost game,” said the courier: “he 
has seen us.” 

“Keep quiet,” whispered the hunter. 
““No, no, he’s all right: he has seen the 
pig; only that tree bothered him. He’s 
going to try from the other side, just 
where I want him.” 

But minute after minute passed with- 
out a sound or sign of our departed vis- 
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upward and shoreward motion revealed 
the lower outline of the shapeless pro- 
tuberance. The Pinto was right: that 
was the head of an old cayman, or coast- 
alligator, distinguished from the northern 
variety by a flatter tail and receding low- 
er jaw. He mounted the beach opposite 
the lower extremity of the barrera and 
waddled around the dam, raising his 
head every now and then to reconnoitre 
the bushes on his left. He either had not 
yet seen the pig or meant to approach it 
from the land side. 

‘Mala suerte /"’ muttered the Pinto— 
“confound the luck! He is bound to 





itor. While we listened we heard a loud 
triple splash on our left, a quarter of a 
mile up-stream. 

“Did ye hear that?” whispered the 
Pinto. ‘There are three or four of them 
in that little bayou up there. Pura ter- 
guedad—sheer contrariness of the mis- 
erable thick-skulls; but never mind, I 
shall get even with some of them.” 

“We had better go there now,” I sug- 
gested: “it will be dark in ten minutes.” 

The Pinto hugged the ground and 
raised a warning hand: “Keep quiet! 
here he comes again. I thought so,” he 
chuckled: “he’s smacking his chops. 
The old pork-thief believes he has found 
a free sausage-shop this time. I wonder 
what he will think of himself in five min- 
utes from now ?” 

The cayman had emerged directly in 
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front of us, and could be seen through 
the lower branches of our coppice with 
his belly squat on the ground and his 
upturned jaws at work upon the first 
chunk of roast bait. 

“T believe I have seen that chap be- 
fore,” whispered the Pinto in my ear. 
“Yes, it’s the same one-eyed old sinner. 
He owes me two pigs, but he’s going to 
pay his debts. I'll whack it out of his 
brain-box before that river has run an- 
other furlong. But let us keep very still 
now: not a word, gentlemen. We'll get 
him, sure this time.” 

The pig had suddenly stopped squeal- 
ing, and the general silence was only 
broken by the doleful squawk of a tree- 
frog over our heads. 

The cayman had gobbled the second 
chunk and advanced upon the dam, but 
stopped short at sight of the third and 
largest morsel. He cocked his head, and 
his solitary eye assumed a puzzled ex- 
pression. Who was the unknown bene- 
factor? No answer to the mute enigma 
—nothing but the monotonous call of the 
tree-toad. Never mind: No. 3 followed 
its predecessors. On top of the dam he 
stopped once more, and glared at the 
pig in surprise and apparent mistrust of 
his own senses. It might seem incred- 
ible, but there it was, an actual living 
pig within easy reach, obvious even to 
a one-eyed cayman. Should it be a trap? 
He looked sideways and turned his head. 
Nothing stirring: the very air seemed to 
stagnate—Nature’s voice reduced to uni- 
son with the tree-toad. The coast was 
clear. Still— He seemed on the point of 
sliding back, but,suddenly, as if ashamed 
of his own misgivings, he jerked his tail 
up, leaned forward and plumped into the 
sandy hollow behind the barricade. 

The Pinto sprang up, and the cayman 
turned like a shot and headed for the 
dam, and up it with super-reptilian en- 
ergy; but the gnarled logs delayed him 
for a moment, and in that moment the 
iron went crashing through his scaly hide, 
and the pent-up emotions of the Pinto 
found vent in an exultant yell. The 
spear stuck. ‘Mil caraxos! I got you 
this time !—Look out! here he comes!” 

Jerked back by the tension of the 





lariat, the captive came floundering 
through the bush, making the leaves 
fly around his switching tail, and sev- 
eral times plunged forward with an im- 
petus that would have snapped the rope 
like a trout-line if the elasticity of the 
sapling had not broken the force of his 
spring. The Pinto had seized his club, 
a stout cudgel of hackberry wood, and 
jumped around his reckless prisoner with 
anathemas that would have appalled any 
other heart ; but the intrepid saurian only 
redoubled his efforts till the rope caught 
in the root of a bush, complicating the 
difficulties of his situation to a hopeless 
degree. He was at the end of his tether, 
and, seeing his opportunity, the Pinto 
dealt him a whack across the head that 
laid him sprawling on his back. The 
second blow made him rear, with his 
jaws full of broken teeth, and the third 
and fourth squirted a mixture of blood 
and brains from his nostrils. The cay- 
man had paid his debt. 

We slept in peace that night, as the 
tight walls and narrow windows of our 
cabin favored a successful application of 
the smoke-pot process, which consists in 
evicting the winged tenants of an apart- 
ment with a potful of smouldering leaves, 
and preventing their return by screening 
the apertures witha double sheet of gauze. 
Common leaves or dry moss answer the 
purpose very well, but the creoles of the 
lowland tobacco-plantations use by pref- 
erence the sodvas or sweepings of the 
curing-houses, and breathe the densest 
nicotine fumes with all the gusto of an 
old toper sniffing the alcohol effluvium 
of a wine-cellar. 

I believe that the gift of sleeping is a 
distinct faculty which can be cultivated 
without the aid of such palliatives of in- 
somnia as gluttony and alcoholic de- 
bauches. Our faluca was not expected 
before noon, and, finding the morning 
air agreeably cool, .I returned to the cab- 
in after breakfast to invite the Franciscan 
to a stroll through the woods, but found 
him snoring in a corner where he had 
fallen asleep among the remnants of 
his frugal repast. Sauntering along the 
beach, I met the Pinto with a big shoul- 
der-bag containing a section of the cap- 
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tured alligator, whom he had chopped 
up i situ like a log; and on my return 
to the station dépét I found our courier 
hobnobbing with the wigwam belles, who 
had brought in a jugful of pineapple cider 
from an-outlying cottage. There were 
three of them—a stout wench of eighteen 
or twenty, with a red-lined reboso or 
head - shawl and a sort of dalmatica, 
sack - like, but more sensible than the 
strait-jackets of the North Mexican coun- 
try-girls; and the twin daughters of the 
station-master, a little taller than their 
stout cousin, as they called her, but per- 
haps younger in years, and evidently so 
in social experience. One of them, who 
shook my hand with the zeal of an old 
acquaintance, was “barefoot up to 
the neck,” as good Bishop Heber 
described the toilette of the Bombay 
nautch - girls, but wore a sailcloth 
imitation of her cousin’s reboso trim- 
med with copper tacks and capped 
by way of climax with the rowel of 
a Mexican spur. Her somewhat 
smaller sister preserved her sang- 
froid in the costume of the Nereids. 
They acquainted us with the current 
gossip of the wigwam. Pepita, she 
of the spur-bonnet, informed me ; 
that her aunt Inez contemplated the j 
purchase of a milch goat, and that ¥ 
her brother Pancho would probably 
win a prize in the next sculling- * 
match; and they were just de- * 
scribing the visit of two American 
logwood-choppers during the late 
freshet when the approach of Fa- 
ther Cristoval set them agog with 
curiosity and surprise. What! a padre, 
a monk, without a cross and without an 
acolyte! Was he going to preach like 
the missionary from Campeche? Would 
there be a gift-distribution of rosaries and 
pictures ? 

“Ye fell barbarians, what are you do- 
ing?” laughed the padre. “Coguetando 
con las pelladas canibales — flirting with 
the sansculotte cannibals?— And you, 
nifia, don’t you know it’s wicked to wear 
a head-dress like that? How is a poor 
stranger going to resist a red-lined reboso 
with forty spangles ?”’ 

Pepita giggled. 
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“You are right,” said the stout wench: 
“she ought to know better than to put on 
airs about that bonnet—a person in her 
circumstances, not having a shirt or shift 
to her name!”’ 

Pepita grinned. 

“Y mira,” continued the wench—“ look 
here! She stuffs her braids with sow- 
bristles to make them look fuller.’ 

“That will do now,” said the courier: 
“you are only envious.” 

“Envious about what? That bonnet 
of hers? There is nothing enviable about 
it. She got those tacks out of an old 
mule-saddle, and the red lining is all a 
sham. Jira / she fringed it with a bit 
of red yam to make it look lined like. 






NN, ae tae 
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A PINTO PATRIARCH. 


Humbug! Look here! nothing inside 
but greasy canvas!” 

Pepita snatched her bonnet away, and 
—paradox of the female mind !—the same 
maiden whose equanimity could resist the 
most glaring defects of apparel had blush- 
ed crimson through her dusky skin at a 
discovered deficit in fripperies. 

“Ay, que seas maldita, cabrona—shame 
on you for a malicious vixen !’’ she hiss- 
ed, and whisked away, with her still nuder 
sister at her heels. 

The padre shook his head: “What a 
state of affairs for a Christian country ! 
The governor of Tabasco ought to be 
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tarred and feathered, together with all 
his breechless backwood apes. Heaven 
defend me from the African savages if 
they are any worse than our Pintos!” 

“Why doesn’t your holy order reclaim 
them ?” . 

“We tried to,” said the Franciscan, 
“but they are the most zuconvertible of 
bipeds. It’s impossible for a white man 
to follow them in all their wild wander- 
ings, and the casual proselytes relapse 
into barbarism .as soon as they are out 
of sight. They are called Pintos because 
they used to paint their bodies like bar- 
ber-poles, you know; and one of our 
missionaries converted a whole village 
of them up on the Chiatlan, and thought 
he had cured them of that painting ma- 
nia, but when he revisited their place 
after a year or two he caught one of his 
vicars dancing in a coat of yellow ochre 
and copal varnish.” 

When I repacked my trunk the courier 
came in and asked me for the loan of 
my pocket-knife to cut a piece of scarlet 
cloth out of the lining of his poncho. 
While crossing a brier-patch behind 
the wigwam, he said, he had found the 
twins rolling on the ground, drenching 
the grass with tears, which the duty of a 
cavalier required himtodry. Just before 
the faluca reached her landing the sisters 
slipped into our shanty, all smiles and 
thanks, to inquire if we could spare them 
a needle and a little black thread. They 
had resolved, en petite comité, to elabo- 
rate a bonnet that should burst the mid- 
riff of their envious cousin. 

Below Corrientes the Sumasinta be- 
comes broader and deeper, often ex- 
panding into a placid lake whose waters 
reflect the varying hues of the firmament 
and the different tints and shades of the 
shore-vegetation. The shell-banks at the 
mouth ofthe Rio Gordo glittered like snow, 
and seemed to stretch inland and north- 
ward for a considerable distance. The 
birth-land of this tributary abounds with 
lakes, some of them flanked with danger- 
ous quicksands, and one of its upper af- 
fluents, the Rio Pinto, drains an almost 
unapproachable wilderness. Turtle-hun- 
ters who have ascended the Rio Gordo in 
their small sailing boats report that even 





in the dry season its banks consist of a 
black vegetable mud more yielding and 
treacherous than quicksand, while the 
thickets are infested with panthers and 
jaguars, who here have become almost 
wholly arboreal in their habits and prey 
upon monkeys and various kinds of gal- 
linaceous tree-birds. Our shipmaster, 
who had visited this region, assured me - 
that where sloths and monkeys are scarce 
the jaguar will attack the camps of the rov- 
ing Indians with reckless ferocity, and can 
often be captured by baiting a trap with a 
human corpse. A half-breed hunter, he 
said, who had thus avenged the death 
of his brother, was himself poisoned by 
a scratch of the captured man-eater, and 
would have died if his comrades had not 
amputated his arm at the shoulder. 

The weather of the past twenty-four 
hours had been too fine to last, and 
twelve miles below our last landing we 
were caught in a thunderstorm that drove 
us shivering and chattering into the hind- 
most corner of the poop-cabin, while our 
naked oarsmen continued their work with 
aggravating complacency. The padre, 
as usual, took refuge in Dreamland, and 
the courier in a tobacco-cloud. ‘Never 
mind,” said he: “we are only six miles 
from San Gabriel now: the major will 
comfort our souls with butter- pancakes 
and hot coffee.” 

“The major? Commander of a mili- 
tary station, I suppose ?” 

“No: he is aman of peace and some- 
what hunchbacked, but commander-in- 
chief of the port, for all that. He has 
kept a ship-store at the mission for the 
last seven years, besides a tavern and 
the station dépét. His family are the 
only white people in the settlement, and 
of course the red-skins have to keep in 
the rear rank.” 

“Was it ever a regular mission ?” 

“Oh yes: the priests had a school and 
a chapel there, but during the Indian re- 
bellion of 1858 and ’59 their converts gave 
them the slip, and monks know better 
than to work for their own living. They 
went back to Campeche, where their or- 
der has a large convent. Their chapel is 
used for a storehouse now. The whole 
place is a curious old wigwam, growing 











out of the water like the swamp - oaks 
around it. It will be pitch-dark before 
we get there, but if we leave to-night 
you must take a look at it while they 
light their pitch-pan.” 

Like many of his countrymen, Major 
Casales rejoiced in the advent of a stran- 
ger as an Oregon back- 
woodsman hails the ar- 
rival of the Eastern mail 
with the accumulated 
news of the last three 
or four weeks. His 
emotion on ascertain- 
ing that two of us came 
directly from the head- 
quarter states left us no 
doubt that we were real- 
ly welcome. He over- 
sweetened our coffee 
and double-buttered our 
pancakes in his eager- 
ness to learn the result of 
the Diaz manifesto and 
the presidential counter- 
proclamation. Was Diaz 
popular with the army ? 
Would the United States 
support Tejada? He 
bustled in and out with 
empty pots, wrong dishes 
and half-cooked dishes, 
inviting us to help our- 
selves and obliging us 
to make the freest use 
of that permission. 

Our store of current . 
news having been drain- * 
ed to the last drop, we 
learned that the courier’s 
impatience had been su- 
perfluous, and that we 
should have to wait here for a full day, 
as the barge was not expected before the 
next following night. The Yucatan insur- 
rection was spreading, the major inform- 
ed us, and the government officials here- 
abouts had a lively time of it, but his pri- 
vate business was dull: the upper-river 
traffic had come to a full stop, and even 
the turtle-hunters had made themselves 
scarce for fear of being pressed into the 
“volunteer service,” as the state gov- 
ernors were pleased to call their forced 
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levies. The agricultural prospects, too, 
were rather dreary: the banana crop 
was rotting on the stem, and the con- 
tinual rains would probably result in 
another freshet and ruin his oak-mast. 

But Don Casales had evidently laid 
something by for a rainy day. His pri- 





SKINNING A BOA. 


vate table was sumptuous, and the fur- 
niture curiosities of his parlor, if not in 
the very best taste, demonstrated cer- 
tainly the ability to indulge it. After pan- 
cakes and politics we strolled out on the 
veranda to see the bright sheet-lightning 
that illuminated the sky from end to end 
every other second, and the major’s con- 
versation proved that the light of know- 
ledge can enter by the ear-door as well 
as by the eye-window. He had to sign 
his name by proxy, but expressed him- 
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self with clearness and fluency, and seem- 
ed well informed on most points of con- 
temporary interest. ‘‘Where I was brought 
up,” he said, “books were only known 
from hearsay, and I confess that there 
was a time when I thought I could afford 
to despise them, but I gradually discover- 
ed that without a school education even 
the smartest man runsa handicapped race. 
I use every chance to impress that fact on 
my boys,” he sighed, “ but, as usual, they 
follow my example rather than my advice. 
They don’t seem to know what paper is 
good for, except to make into shot-gun 
wadding: fishing and boat-adventuring 
are all they care for.” 

The environs of San Gabriel seemed 
indeed to favor the ascendency of these 
foibles. The vicinity of the coast was 
felt in the heavy throb of the Gulf-tide 
beating against the foundation. piles of 
the building, and in the open water far- 
ther up the splash of leaping fish was 
loud and incessant. The open bay in 
front of us seemed to extend for several 
miles south-west, but in the east the elec- 
tric flashes revealed a long row of wood- 
ed islands—sombre hillocks with round- 
ed outlines that suggested the prevalence 
of palm-forests. As often as occasional 
brighter flashes were followed by a roll 
of thunder the echo was answered by the 
distant voices of a flamingo-swarm in some 
reed-meadow of a mist-shrouded lagoon 
in the north—el Lago de Patos, at the 
outskirts of the great Rio Gordo swamp. 
This swamp, Mr. Casales told us, was 
supposed to be the retreat of a gang of 
pirates who infested the coast between 
Sisal and the Bay of Carmen, and who 
reached the sea by some north-eastern 
channel of the Rio Gordo. Logwood-cut- 
ters who visited the lower affluents of that 
river had often seen the smoke of their 
camp-fires rising from the heart of the 
jungle-wilderness in the north, or heard 
the report of distant rifle-shots in the 
stillness of the winter nights. The Lago 
de Patos communicates in the east with 
a large sedgy forest-lake whose islands 
would furnish an almost inexhaustible 
supply of valuable timber if the dan- 
gerous shoals that obstruct the channel 
could be dredged or avoided by a canal 





from the Rio Gordo to the south corner 
of the timber-lake. 

The breeze from the direction of this 
archipelago, though moist and not quite 
free from a certain swamp-odor, was 
agreeably cool and promised a refresh- 
ing night. A little flower-garden on our 
left sweetened the air with the odor of 
gillyflowers and blooming oranges, which 
seemed to have attracted a swarm of 
nocturnal honey - hunters: moths of all 
sizes and forms buzzed around our ears 
or blundered with a dull thud against 
the panes of the corner window. Down 
in the canebrake a water-fox whimpered 
like a whining child, and where the gar- 
den adjoined the rank shore-forest two 
wills-o’-the-wisp danced around a rotten 
tree with that peculiar cold-white flicker 
that differs from fire as moonlight does 
from sunshine. Here they were the only 
lights of the night—no beacon-fires, no 
flaming factory-chimneys or harbor-sig- 
nals, near and far. The horizon was 
dark all around, but there was a charm 
in that very solitude, and I could con- 
ceive that a native of this island-world 
would be loath to exchange its wild free- 
dom for the comforts of a more populous 
country. 

Sefior Casales had lived here for the 
last eleven years; He was an observer, 
in his own way, of Nature’s physical and 
moral phenomena, and though he had 
managed to live in peace with his neigh- 
bors, and had rarely ventured beyond 
the premises of the mission farm, his 
memoirs of the last decade would have 
furnished the material of a curious chron-. 
icle of the wilderness. One night about the 
end of the rainy season he was awakened 
by the furious barking of a little terrier, 
and, descending into the yard with a lan- 
tern, found that a big black wolf had swam 
the river and forced his acquaintance upon 
his mastiff bitch. He went softly up stairs, 
got a gun and shot the shaggy Leander 
before they could effect a divorce. The 
major had seen bear-tracks on the sandy - 
neck between his peninsula and the main- 
land, and used to keep a heavy trap 
chained to a mulberry tree in a thicket 
behind the mission farm. A few months 
ago it was dragged away by some un- 














known animal, the chain being broken 
close to the root of the tree, while the 
surrounding bushes were trampled down 
and the tree itself stripped of its tough 
bark in different places. All the hunters 
who frequented his store assured him that 
no bear could have torn that chain. What 
could it have been ? 

Some equally mysterious two - legged 
guests had visited the mission — hirsute 
desperadoes who answered no questions 


to enter the store. They bought a bag 
of navy biscuit and some dried meat, 
paying in advance, and asked the lady 
of the house to get them some dinner 
while they waited under the wharf-shed. 
A mess of mutton and sweet potatoes 
was boiling and almost done, when the 
men suddenly hurried to their boat and 
pushed off, after throwing a handful of 
copper coins through the window. They 
were out of sight when the major stepped 
out on the wharf, but he saw the govern- 
ment mail-barge approach the landing 
from the opposite direction. 

The swamp-pirates, whose vicinity was 
a source of constant uneasiness to the 
delta settlers, had never damaged him 
in his property, perhaps for the same 
reasons that induce a fox to spare the 
hen-houses in the near neighborhood 
of his burrow; and only once he had 
cause to believe that some unknown 
party or parties had visited his place 
with burglarious intent, and would have 


’ robbed him if they had not been baffled 


in an unexpected way. On a high shelf 
behind his counter he keeps a cage con- 
taining a more or less happy family of 
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and asked none, except about the price 
of tobacco and flannel shirts, and were 
permitted to depart in peace after settling 
their bill, or fugitive Indians who sought 
and obtained aid in the name of the com- 
mon Father of all nations. One morn- 
ing, while the rain was coming down 
like a waterfall, a canoeful of armed men 
sought shelter in his boat-house. The 
strangers mounted the platform of his 





CARMEN 


warehouse, but declined his invitation 











squirrels and opossums and two mon- 
keys, a capuchin and a young ceboo 
(Ateles paniscus); and one night, be- 
tween two and three A. M., he heard the 
latter animal screeching with all its might, 
and soon after hurried footsteps on the 
veranda in front of his store. His In- 
dian-of-all-work rushed in from an ad- 
joining room, and all the male mem- 
bers of the: household rallied en masse 
with guns and lanterns; but the noc- 
turnal visitor had vanished. The store- 
door, however, stood wide open, and the 
major was positive that the lock must 
have been picked, as he kept the key in 
his bedroom. The would-be marauder 
had left a track of dirty boots between 
the wharf and the store, but as there 
were no marks on the counter, he could 
not have hurt the monkeys or even touch- 
ed their cage, and the alarm-cry of the 
little ceboo is therefore a curious instance 
of the manifestation in a quadrumanous 
animal of an instinct which in general 
may be said to be confined to one spe- 
cies of mammals and a single genus of 
birds —the canines and the goose. All 








other domestic animals witness the plun- 
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der of their master’s property with per- 
fect unconcern, and even the sagacious 
horse may be abducted by midnight 
thieves without betraying its fears by 
the slightest sound. 

We took a bath next morning in a tol- 
erably limpid bayou between two flood- 
gates warranted alligator-proof. The wa- 
ter I found by actual measurement fifteen 
degrees cooler than the air in the shade 
of an adjoining caucho- grove. There 
was a grayish-white mist on the river, 
and the morning wind was saturated with 
that peculiar swamp - odor which on the 
lower Mississippi is thought to be symp- 
tomatic of the deadliest malaria. The 
delta of the Sumasinta, however, is almost 
free from climatic diseases. The major 
took us to the cabin of a reputed cen- 
tenarian, a Pinto patriarch, who remem- 
bered the great Indian rebellion of 1798, 
and whose father had cultivated maniocs 
on the upper Sumasinta before any white 
man had penetrated to the highlands of 
Western Tabasco. He was mending the 
trimmings of a rawhide saddle apparent- 
ly coeval with himself, and behind the 


cottage a young Indian was engaged in 
skinning a boa which his grandfather had 


killed with a common cudgel. The old 
man answered our greeting with a cheery 
“Buena suerte a mts caballeros,” but be- 
wailed the shameless rapacity of a swarm 
of palm-squirrels who still entered his lar- 
der by an undiscovered hole. He had 
caught one of them a few nights before, he 
said, anointed him with turpentine-grease 
and set him on fire — for ensefarles cri- 


anza—to teach them manners; but they,, 


were carrying qn as bad as ever. 

His countrymen have practically re- 
lapsed into paganism, having in some 
cases exhausted the patience of their 
would-be converters by sheer passive 
resistance, disregard of holy days and 
church ordinances and persistent neglect 
oftheir cornfields. The “mission Indians” 
were in the habit of smuggling their boys 
away as soon as they could run, permit- 
ting the padres to support the young 
squaws during the age of uselessness— 
z. é. from infancy to the middle of their 
teens—after which they managed to fol- 
low their brothers. When the monks 
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abandoned the mission many of the 
fugitives returned and emphasized their 
satisfaction by a three days’ bonfire that 
lighted the midnight skies for many miles 
around. 

The Franciscan missionaries have vir- 
tually abandoned them to their fate. In 
their wigwam meetings the sachems stu- 
diously discard the Spanish language, and 
some of the old squaws set a bad exam- 
ple by substituting the ancestral paint-pot 
for imported calicoes. They burlesque the 
Sabbath by mock masses with war-dance 
entr’actes, and the trees behind the mission 
are covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions 
which can hardly have been dictated by a 
spirit of Christian reverence, the emblem 
of the cross being frequently combined 
with a more ancient symbol which the 
sculptors of classic Italy also used rather 
too freely in their graphic extravaganzas. 
A stone image of San Gabriel which had 
disappeared from the mission chapel was 
at last discovered in the cabin of an In- 
dian hunter, looking very much as if it 
had been doing duty as a whetstone. 

But the Pintos have hardly consulted 
their material interests in neglecting the 
agricultural lessons of the good padres: 
the cornfields are covered with weeds 
and the irrigation - ditches clogged with 
mud and driftwood. The hammock wig- 
wams cultivate maniocs and perhaps afew 
plantain trees, but the Pintos of the delta 
are mostly carnivorous. We met two 
young bucks with a boa which they had 
shot in the taxus-swamp—‘‘for guiso de 
Domingo, seRores’’—for a bit of a Sun- 
day-stew. Boa flesh is oily, semi-trans- 
parent in thin slices, and has a musky 
flavor, but is perhaps not more indigesti- 
ble than our eel pies and pork fritters. 
In point of diet, indeed, a practical phi- 
losopher cannot be blamed for suspect- 
ing that nature and habit are interchange- 
able terms. Liebig demonstrates with the 
most plausible logic that Hindoos must be 
vegetarians — that they have to abstain 
from meat on pain of disease and physi- 
cal degeneration; but in still more torrid 
climates the Ethiopians and South Amer- 
ican swamp-Indians devour all the meat 
they can get, and seem, physically at 
least, not much the worse for it. Nobody, 















however, can doubt that the lethal effects 
of alcoholic intemperance are swifter and 
more incurable in a tropical country. 
Neither inherited vigor of constitution 
nor open-air exercise can save the na- 
tive of an equatorial region from the con- 
sequences of habitual intoxication, and 
bibulous immigrants from the land of 
snow soon find that their sweet poisons 
cease to be sweet in any sense of the 
word. With the rarest exception, the 
American Spaniards use their ardent liq- 
uors neither as intoxicants nor for ‘‘ med- 
ical purposes,”’ but rather as fluid spices 
—peptic stimulants, which, like pepper 
and ginger, facilitate the digestion of fat 
in a tropical climate. 

Our boatmen returned in the course of 
the afternoon, and at sunset we continued 
our trip on board of the Rio Gordo gov- 
ernment mail-barge of eighty tons to Car- 
men harbor. Below San Gabriel the Su- 
masinta expands into a bay known as the 
Lago de Terminos—‘‘the terminating 
lake,” the end of the sweet-water lagoons 
—a brackish estuary whose islands are 
twice a day submerged by the surging 
tide of the Caribbean Sea. The shores 
here recede to a hazy distance, and the 
tangled thickets that cover the littoral 
swamps are almost, or wholly, uninhab- 
ited, a paradise of bears and water-snakes. 
Hunting ceases to be profitable: even bear- 
trapping would not repay the danger of 
tempting such jungles. 

After midnight the clouds in the east 
parted, and a waning moon blinked 
down upon a dismal expanse of water 
and gray sandbanks. Low-sailing clouds 
drifted seaward, and flights of waterfowl 
passed us with rushing wings, but voice- 
less, as if awed into silence by the vast 
dreariness of the scenery. Only the night- 
heron croaked in the distant swamp, and 
from near and far, from the seaweed shal- 
lows on our lee and the mist-shrouded 
fens of the Gulf-islands, came the hoarse 
bark of the coast-alligators. In the night- 
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time especially their deep-mouthed groans 
sound in your ears with a direful signif- 
icance, and I believe that even the stolid 
sailors shared our feeling of relief when 
the signal-lights of Carmen harbor gleam- 
ed through the morning mist and the 
shrill crowing of a cock announced the 
vicinity of human habitations. An unin- 
habited wilderness may be sublime and 
even attractive: an uninhabitable one is 
always dismal. 

Carmen harbor, at the mouth of the 
Sumasinta, is a-veritable city of the sea, 
rising from a substructure of trestle-plat- 
forms, pontoon - bridges and anchored 
hulls, and the sluggish canal which forms 
the principal street reminded me of Tas- 
so’s description of the Porto di Brondolo 
and its sombre river: 


Corre la Brenta al mar, tacita e bruna, 


a town of swaying wharfs and bilge-wa- 
ter odors. There is a navy-yard here, 
and the harbor is the halfway station of 
the Vera Cruz and Sisal packets. Our 
captain hinted that the tide would prob- 
ably delay us for a couple of hours, but 
a private interview with his clerk seemed 
to have oiled the angry billows, for we 
contrived to reach our pier half an hour 
before the arrival of the east-bound 
steamer. 

In spite of mosquitos and mudbanks, 
long delays and laconic dinners, I think 
that a trip from San Carlos to Carmen 
will reward the enterprise of travellers 
who do not judge the byways of our con- 
tinent by Mr. Baedeker’s standards. The 
littoral forests of the upper river are not 
essentially different from those of the 
northern Gulf-coast, but at the lower 
landings the explorer may study Nature 
in her strangest forms, and the inacces- 
sible thickets beyond can at least teach 
him one oft-forgotten truth—namely, that 
the earth was not made exclusively for 
the sake of man. FELIx L. OSWALD. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


i ees little barque which was carrying 
Eve away from her home and its 
early associations was bound for Fowey, 
between which place and London Cap- 
tain Triggs traded. 

On her way to Fowey, some few miles 
farther up the coast, the Mary Jane would 
have to pass Polperro, but as it would not 
be possible for her to lay to or land her pas- 
senger, it had been agreed that Eve was 
to go on to Fowey, at which place her 
uncle would probably be found waiting 
to receive her. 

Many an hour Eve passed in pleasant 
anticipations of her coming journey and 
how it was to be made, indulging her 
imagination by picturing the three or 
four days of perfect idleness, when there 
would be nothing to do but sit and watch 
the rolling sea and feel the ship ride gay- 
ly o’er the dancing waves. 

Alas, poor Eve! A very different ex- 
perience was hers to tell when, toward 
the close of the fourth day, she emerged 
from the tiny cabin, out of which since 
the time they had lost sight of land she 
had never stirred, and feebly struggled 
upon deck to find they were already in- 
side Fowey harbor and nearing the quay 
at which she supposed they intended to 
land. 

The day had been wet and stormy, 
and the mists hung heavy and thick 
over the crooked, winding streets of 
Fowey and the wooded heights of its 
opposite shore. 

At any other time Eve would have 
been struck with the new beauty of the 
scene around her, but now, weary in body 
and sick at heart, all her thought was, 
Had her uncle come, and how much 
farther was there to go? Would this 
shouting and bawling to ‘cast off’’ and 
“hold on” never cease? The babel of 
strange svuunds which naturally accom- 
panies most nautical efforts seemed to 
daze Eve’s untutored senses, and she 
had just begun to relinquish all hope 





of this state of confusion ever coming 
to an end when the welcome voice of 
Captain Triggs sounded in her ears, say- 
ing, “I half fancy your uncle ha’n’t come, - 
or he’d be aboard afore now, I reckon.” 

“Perhaps he does not know that the ves- 
sel has got here yet,” said Eve; ‘“‘and 
if not, whatever shall I do?” she added 
anxiously, the last remnant of endurance 
vanquished by the fear of spending an- 
other night on board. 

“Well, he'd calkilate on our being 
here some time to-day, though I 'spects 
he’d reckon on us gettin’ in a brave bit 
earlier than us has, by which raison us 
may find un stuck fast at the King o’ 
Proossia’s. Howsomedever, you’m all 
right now, for my house is only over to 
Polruan there, and my missis ‘ull make 
‘ee comfortable for the night, and you 
can go on in the morning, you knaw.” 

“Thank you,” said Eve faintly, ‘‘ but I 
should like to make sure first that uncle 
has not come.” ; 

“Iss, iss, all right! Us’ll rin up to 
Mrs. Webber’s to wance: I can go with 
"ee now, so come ‘longs;” and he held 
out his hand to help her down from the 
cask upon which, in order to get out of 
the way, she had seated herself. “Steer 
clear o’ the ropes,” he said as they cross- 
ed the deck ; after which poor Eve, aban- 
doning herself to the certainty of a watery 
plunge, came with a flop down into one 
of the several small boats which lay bob- 
bing about near enough to form an un- 
steady sort of bridge across to land. 

“There us is: you’m right ’nuf now,” 
exclaimed Triggs cheerily as Eve paused 
for an instant at the top of the few steps 
to take breath. “I'll warrant you won't 
be in no hurry to volunteer for the next 
voyage,”’ he added, laughing as he caught 
sight of her pale face. “Why, you be a 
poor hand on the watter surely: I don’t 
believe that you’ve so. much as held your 
head up for five minutes since us started.” 

“I feel just as if I was on board the 
ship now,” said Eve, trying to steady 
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her staggering footsteps. “I do hope 
that I shall find my uncle here: I am 
longing to be at my journey’s end.” 

“Well, I hardly know what to say till 
I've been inside, but I half fancy if he'd 
come us should ha’ sin un about some- 
wheres afore this ;”” and he turned to take 
another scrutinizing look around before 
entering the inn in front of which they 
now stood. 

It was an odd, queer - looking place, 
even in those days reckoned out of date 
and old-fashioned. ‘Irregular stone pil- 
lars raised it some twelve feet from the 
ground, making it necessary, in order 
to gain the door, that you should mount 
a perilously steep flight of steps, up which, 
with an alacrity familiarity alone could 
have rendered safe, Captain Triggs ran, 
giving an unnecessary duck of his head 
as he passed under the swinging sign- 
board on which was depicted the once 
universally popular Prussian hero. 

A minute or so elapsed, and then he 
emerged again, this time bidding Eve 
to “come on,” as it was “all right;’’ in 
accordance with which invitation she 
followed his direction and stepped from 
across the threshold into a room which 
by contrast looked so bright and cheer- 
ful that, with a sigh which seemed to re- 
lieve her burdened spirit of half its weight, 
she sank down into the nearest empty 
chair. 

“Why, who have ’ee got there, then, 
Capen Triggs ?” demanded a voice which 
proceeded from a railed-off portion of the 
farther end of the room. ‘“’Tis never she 
that Sammy Tucker’s bin axin’ about: 
he spoke as if her was a little maid.— 
Why, do ’ee go near to the fire, my 
dear: you looks all creemed with the 
cold, and as wisht as can be.” 

“Here, take a drop o’ that,” said one 
of the men, pushing a glass of steaming 
grog toward her, while the others moved 
up on the settle so as to leave the seat 
nearest to the fire vacant. “Don’t be 
afeard of it: tis as good a drop o’ sper- 
rits as ever was paid toll for—eh, Mrs. 
Webber ?” and he gave a significant wink 
toward the buxom landlady, whose jolly, 
rubicund face and stout though not un- 
gainly figure were quite in keeping with 
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their background of ornamental kegs, 
glasses and bottles filled with cordials 
and liquors seldom seen except in houses 
frequented by wealthy and well-to-do 
people. 

The fear of giving offence made Eve 
raise the glass to her lips, but the smell, 
forcibly reminding her of the remedies 
which had been pressed upon her dur- . 
ing her recent voyage, so overcame her 
that she was obliged to hastily set it 
down, with a faintly-spoken apology that 
she wasn’t feeling very well, as she had 
only just come off the sea. 

“Have ‘ee come with Capen Triggs, 
then? Not all the way, for sure?” 

“Yes, I’ve come all the way from Lon- 
don.” f 

“Have ‘ee, though? And where be 
goin’ to? who’s your folks here, eh?” 

“I’m going to Polperro,” replied Eve, 
somewhat amazed at her interlocutor’s 
outspoken curiosity: ‘I have an uncle 
living there.” 

“‘Her’s own niece to Zebedee Pascal,” 
broke in the landlady, who, having by 
this time learnt from Captain Triggs all 
he knew of Eve’s history, was unwilling 
that the first batch of news shduld be 
given out by any other than herself. 
“Her mother’s a-died, and her’s left all 
alones, and Zebedee’s wrote to her to 
come down to Polperro and bide with 
they so long as ever her likes, or for 
good and all if her’s so minded to. 
He’d ha’ come for her hisself, but they 
ain’t a-landed yet; so he’s sent word in 
by Sammy Tucker that her's to go back 
with he. 'Twas never thought they'd be 
so late in, so Sammy was all ready to 
start by four o’clock ; though now, when 
‘tis nigh ‘pon the stroke o’ six, he ain’t 
to be found no place.” 

“Why, I knaws where he’s to,” said 
one of the audience. ‘I seed un, as I 
come up along, sittin’ into my cousin 
Joe’s ;”” and, moved by the look of weary 
anxiety on Eve’s face, he added, “ Why, 
if ‘ee likes I'll run and see if he’s there 
now, shall I? and tell un to look spry 
too, for ‘tain’t every day he’s got the 
chance o’ car’yin’ such a good-lookin’ 
young woman up behind un.” 

The compliment, half-sheepishly spo- 
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ken, brought the color into Eve’s pale 
face, and it deepened as the eyes of each 
one present were turned in her direction. 

“Tis a purty-faced maid, surely,” was 
buzzed about the room, until the land- 
lady, out of pity for Eve’s confusion, gave 
a dexterous twist to the conversation by 
saying, “I can’t father her on any o’ the 
Pascal folks though, they’re all such a 
dark-featured lot ; ’ceptin’ ’tis Adam, and 
he’s as fair as he’s franty.” 

A general nod had just given consent 
to the truth of these remarks when the 
man who had volunteered to fetch Eve’s 
escort arrived, accompanied by him and 
Captain Triggs, who had run down to 
take another look at how things were 
going on on board the Mary Jane and 
lend a hand in bringing up Eve's box. 

“Well, here you be at last, then,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Webber with a nod of re- 
monstrance at Sammy Tucker’s unex- 
plained absence: ‘‘’tis a hunderd to one 
her hasn’t gone to Polruan afore this— 
slippin’ off and nobody able to tell where 
you're to. I wouldn’t ha’ bin in your 
shoes, I can tell ’ee, if you’d ha’ had to 
shaw your face to Joan Hocken and noth- 
in’ better than empty sacks behind ’ee.” 

A general laugh was caused by this 
sally, followed by a few more home- 
thrusts at Sam Tucker’s expense, which 
made him not sorry to seem engrossed 
in the ceremony of an introduction, which 
Captain Triggs briefly effected by giving 
him a lurch in Eve's direction as he said, 
‘There lies yer cargo, Sammy; and my 
advice is, get it aboard and up stick and 
away so quick as you’re able.” 

“Hope I see ’ee well, miss,” said Sam, 
trying to recover his equilibrium after 
falling against two men whose heads he 
had brought rather sharply together. 

“I say, young chap, where might you 
be a-steering to, eh?’ exclaimed one; 
while the other, with a very decided an- 
athema, hoped that he might have no 
more of that sort of game, or he’d know 
the reason why—words spoken in a tone 
which made Eve move with greater alac- 
rity than she had before thought possible, 
and, nodding a shy farewell to those 
around her, she hastily moved from her 
seat out to the space in front of the bar, 
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where another five minutes had to be 
spent in declining the various cordials 
which Mrs. Webber was bent upon forti- 
fying her with. Then the horse had to 
be brought round, and the boxes carried 
to a place of safety until some boat was 
found to convey them to Polperro; and 
finally Captain Triggs put in his head 
and announced all ready for starting. 

“But I’m never to go like that?’ ex- 
claimed Eve, aghast at seeing nothing 
but the small horse on which Sam Tuck- 
er was already mounted. ‘Oh, I can’t! 
Why, I should be certain to fall off: I 
was never upon a horse in my life.” 

‘““No reason why you shouldn’t begin 
now, my dear,” laughed the landlady, 
who had accompanied Eve to the door. 
““Why, what be feared of? Bless the 
maid! ‘Tis only to hold tight on by 
Sammy, and you'll be right ‘nuf.” 

“But my box? how’s that to go? Oh, 
I thought surely they'd have sent a cart.”’ 

“* A cart’ ?” echoed a voice from among 
the party, all of whom had come from 
within to witness Eve’s departure. —‘ I 
say, Sammy, how many carts has thee 
got to Polperro, eh?” 

“Why, wan,” answered Sammy -stol- 
idly. 

“And when you wants he you puts un 
in a boat and pulls un round, doan’t ’ee ?” 

This observation seemed to afford much 
merriment, which Mr. Tucker not relish- 
ing, he called out, ‘‘Come, miss: us must 
be thinkin’ about goin’, you know.” 

“Iss, that you must,” said Captain 
Triggs decisively. ‘‘Now put your foot 
there, and I'll give ’ee a hoist up;”’ and, 
suiting the action to the words, he all but 
sent Eve over the other side. 

This little lurch, as the captain called 
it, was, however, soon remedied; and 
before Eve had time to enter another 
protest, the horse, weary of standing, put 
an end to the matter by setting off with 
a very tolerable amount of speed; and 
away they went clattering along the nar- 
row length of North street, Eve far too 
frightened to be able to think of anything 
beyond how best she might keep tight 
hold of her companion. 

At length, to her momentary relief, 
they stopped, but only for a moment; 
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for Sammy, discovering that the ferry- 
boat was on the point of starting, gave 
vent to some vigorous halloos, which 
he kept up until, by dint of “Gee up’s,”’ 
“Come hither, then,” and “ Woa’s,” they 
at last found themselves safely standing 
in the capacious ferryboat. 

“Be ‘ee goin’ to get down ?”’ asked the 
ferryman. 

But before Eve could answer his com- 
panion bawled out, “Noa, noa: let be 
where her is: the watter’s comin’ in so 
fast we’m knee-deep here already.” 

“Her’s gotten a leak in her some 
place,” said the first man by way of 
apology for his mate’s impetuosity. “I 
can't think where 'tis to, though, and us 
haven’t time to lay her up by daylight to 
see, neither; but I reckon us had better 
do so ’fore long or ’er'll carry us all to 
bottom. Her’s drawing watter now most 
powerful strong.” 

““Wa-al, you wun’t get no toll from we 
‘less you car’s us safe,” piped a chorus of 
voices from the women in the stern, where 
they sat huddled together, trying to keep 
their feet out of the water, which flowed in 
with every length the boat took. 

“The young woman up there’s got the 
best of it, I think,”’ said one of them. 

“And so her seemeth to think, too,” 

said the outermost of the party, “to look 
how her’s houldin’ on to un.—Why, do 
‘ee think you’m goin’ to lost un in cross- 
in’, my dear ?’’ she said, addressing Eve, 
who heard her words, although she heed- 
ed not, for life must be secured, though it 
were by holding on with might and main 
to Sammy Tucker’s back. 
‘So the women laughed and Sammy 
simpered, but Eve neither spoke nor 
relaxed her hold until they were out of 
the boat, up the steep hill, and fairly jog- 
ging quietly along what seemed, by com- 
parison, a level road. 

Then Eve ventured to turn her eyes 
from her companion’s dusty coat and 
cast them timidly around. Even in the 
open country the light had by this time 
begun to fade away, so that between the 
high narrow hedges along which their road 
lay it was gray and shadowy. Mile after 
mile was passed, with nothing more to 
be seen than walls of tangled briers and 











brushwood, whose outstretched trails Eve 
had constantly to shrink back from. 

Sometimes a gate or opening would 
disclose the undulating country beyond, 
the white mists hanging thick and low 
over the slopes of turnips or stubble. 
Fortunately for her, her companion was 
not given to loquacity, so that, except 
when by a wave of his short stick he 
signified that this farm was Poljan and 
that Withers, or that the dark object ris- 
ing on the right was Lansallos church, 
“Where they all lies buried to,” he pre- 
served a merciful silence, thus affording 
Eve the full liberty of inwardly groaning 
at the misery she endured by being jolt- 
ed over the rough stones with which the 
old pack-horse road was promiscuously 
strewn. 

“It seems a very long way,”’ she said at 
last as, after reaching the foot of a partic- 
ularly steep descent, they seemed about to 
enter a valley shut in by what to Eve look- 
ed like mountains. ‘‘Is that the sea?” she 
added eagerly as a sound of water fell 
upon the ear. 

“The say’? repeated Sammy. “ Lor’ 
bless ’ee, there ain’t.no say here: that’s 
the watter,” he explained, raising his 
voice, for the stream seemed for a min- 
ute to be running a race with them. 
“Up back there”—and his unexpected 
turn nearly sent Eve into the road—‘the 
mill is. That’s where I lives to, with 
Joan’s mother: her married my feyther 
—only feyther’s dead now, so th’ mill’s 
mine. Uncle Zebedee’s wife was Joan’s 
mother’s sister, so that’s why her lives 
with un; and as you’m his niece too, 
they axed me to bring 'ee home. They 
didn’t think ye’d bin sé late in, d’ee see, 
or I reckon they ha’ sent word for ’ee to 
bide the night at Mrs. Webber's.” 

Interested in this explanation of her 
new family ties and the relation they 
bore to one another, Eve was about to 
inquire if she should see Joan and what 
she was like, when Sammy, catching sight 
of the distant lights, was fired by the laud- 
able ambition of making a good entry into 
the village which they were now fast ap- 
proaching ; and, giving a vigorous appli- 
cation of his stick, away went the horse 
past a row of houses, through the open 
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hatch-doors of which Eve caught glimpses 
of domestic interiors and social groups 
evidently disturbed by the horse’s clat- 
ter, for at the sound they jumped up, 
peered out into the darkness and flung 
after them an inquiring “Good-night ?” 
“Iss, good-night: 'tis only me,” roared 
Sammy, an answer which was apparent- 
ly satisfactory, as the next “ good-nights” 
sounded more hearty and cheerful. 
Then a sudden narrowing of the road, 
and they were in the street, had turned a 
corner, forded a stream, and oh—wel- 
come finale !—had come to their jour- 
ney’s end; and before Sammy could ap- 
ply the knob of his stick the house-door 
had opened, a stream of light from with- 
in was sent out into the street, discover- 
ing a girl, who after a moment’s hesita- 
tion ran to the horse’s side, tiptoed up to 
seize hold of Eve’s hands, exclaiming in 
a pleasant voice as she did so, ‘‘ Why, is 
this Eve? I’m Joan Hocken,.so we’m 
kind o’ cousins, you know. Why, what- 
ever have they bin doin’ with ’ee till this 
time o’night? I was looking for ’ee hours 
agone. There, wait till us gets a stool, 


my dear, and then you'll be able to step 


down easy.” 

Eve tried to return this greeting with 
as much cordiality as she could com- 
mand, but no great strain was put upon 
her, for Joan asked a dozen questions 
without waiting for half of them to be 
answered; and by the time Eve had 
managed to extricate herself and her 
garments, had stepped down and stretch- 
ed her cramped limbs, Joan was in full 
possession of all that had taken place 
during the state of expectancy which 
had preceded her arrival. 

“Take care o’ the step,” said Joan, 
pushing open the hatch-door for Eve 
to enter, while she lingered behind to 
aim a few parting arrows at Sam Tuck- 
er, in whom Joan’s presence seemed to 
have aroused the power of continued 
laughter. 

The opportunity thus afforded Eve spent 
in casting a look round the room, a mod- 
erately-sized one, but unusually narrow for 
its length. A cheerful fire burnt on the 
hearth, and the light of its fierce bright 
blaze played on the walls, one side of 
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which was taken up by an elaborately- 
furnished dresser, while in an opposite 
corner stood a capacious glass cupboard. 
The rest of the furniture was of a fashion 
far above anything Eve had expected to 
see ; so that, without being able to bestow 
much separate notice on the things indi- 
vidually, the effect produced was a sud- 
den thought that her uncle must be much 
better off than she had imagined him to 
be. This made her wonder where he 
was, and, Joan coming in at the mo- 
ment, she said, ‘“Isn’t Uncle Zebedee 
at home? Sha’n’t I see him to-night?” 

“No, the boats is away, and us don't 
*spect no news of ’em till to-morrow or 
next day, so us two ‘ll have to put up 
with wan ‘nother’s company till then, 
and ofttimes after if you bides here; 
which I hope,” she added, smiling, 
“‘you will when you comes to knaw us 
a bit better.” 

Eve looked up to show that she ap- 
preciated this kindly speech, and their 
eyes meeting, they let them linger for 
an instant while each made a shy in- 
spection of the other’s personal appear- 
ance. 

Joaa was a bright-faced, good-looking 
girl, with quick dark eyes and a white 
skin which no exposure seemed able to 
tan: she was rather below the middle 
height, and had a round compact figure 
which was set off to advantage by her 
quilted petticoat and handsome colored 
chintz gown, the style and pattern of 
which had immediately caught Eve's 
notice ; the handkerchief, too, which was 
tucked into her bodice was many degrees 
finer than anything Eve possessed ; and, 
to crown all, the cap which she wore was 
actually trimmed with real French lace. 
In the surprise caused by the sight of 
such an unexpected display Eve entire- 
ly forgot what Joan’s face was like, while 
Joan, who generally took in the complete 
costume of any one before her, had not 
even noticed that Eve’s dress was plain 
after a fashion very unusual im those 
parts. Her eyes were still resting ad- 
miringly on the face before her, struck 
by its being quite unlike any she had 
ever seen: the delicately-cut features, 
the fair yet not white skin, the deep-set 
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eyes with their drooping fringe of black 
lashes, all had a separate charm for 
Joan. 

‘Don't 'ee never have no color?” she 
said, putting the question which arose 
to her mind. 

“ Color ?”” 

‘‘Iss—in yer cheeks, I mean.” 

“Oh no;”’ and Eve put up both her 
hands as if trying to remedy the defect. 
“T don’t know how it is,” she said, ‘that 
I'm so pale and sallow-looking.”’ 

‘‘Saller! do’ee call it?” laughed Joan : 
‘I wishes I was saller, then. I b’lieve if 
I was to drink whole tubs of vinegar— 
and I have drunk quarts,”’ she nodded 
emphatically —“I should still have a 
color like a piney. But there! you may 
get your health better away from the 
town; and if so you won’t want to go 
back never no more, will ‘ee ?”’ 

The coaxing tone of voice said so much 
more than the words that Eve, unused to 
the sweet singing cadence of a West- 
country voice, felt grateful to the girl 
for her kindly feeling. “If they're all 
like you I’m sure I shall like to stay as 
long as you want me to,” she said with 
a little quaver; “but there’s uncle to 
know yet. I’m such a stranger to you 
all,” she sighed, “that I don’t know any- 
thing about anybody—who they are, nor 
nothing.” 

“Qh, that’s soon made straight,” ex- 
claimed Joan, well pleased at any op- 
portunity that allowed her tongue to run. 
‘You sit down there now "—and she pull- 
ed forward a large stuffed elbow-chair— 
‘and have your tay, and that comfort- 
able, and I’ll tell ’ee all about our folks. 
First there’s Uncle Zebedee. Well, there's 
only one o’ his sort goin’, so twould be 
waste o’ time to tell up about he. He’ll be 
better to ee than twenty fathers, though 
Adam’s got no cause to say that. Adam’s 
his son, us two maidens’ cousin.” 

‘Who's Adam ?” asked Eve, more for 
the sake of showing a polite attention 
than out of any particular interest she 
felt in the conversation, for the sense of 
ease produced by the comfortable seat 
and refreshing tea was beginning to take 
effect: a lazy indifference to anything that 
did not necessitate exertion was stealing 
Vor. XXV.—11 





over her, and though she repeated, ‘Oh, 
my cousin, is he?”’ it came upon her as 
a fact of no importance, and just after 
that there came a blank for a moment, 
and then the room here suddenly changed 
to the one she had left behind, and it was 
no longer Joan but Reuben May sitting 
opposite to her. A jerk of her nodding 
head and this transformation was upset, 
and Eve opened her eyes with a sudden 
stare which made Joan burst into a laugh 
as she jumped up, saying, ‘“ Why, I de- 
clare you've bin to sleep; and no won- 
der too, poor saw]! after the time you've 
had of it. Come ’longs, and let’s be off 
to bed, and I'll tell ’ee the rest to-mor- 
row.” 

“Don’t think that I was asleep,” said 
Eve, making an effort to rouse herself. 
“IT only shut my eyes for a minute, but 
I heard all you were saying.” 

Joan laughed doubtingly. 

“T did indeed,” urged Eve. “’Twas 
something about Adam: he’s my cou- 
sin, isn’t he?” 

“Iss, that’s all right,” laughed Joan: 
then, stooping to pick up Eve’s cloak 
and hood, she looked in her face for a 
moment, give a little pinch to her cheek, 
and said as she did so, “And I wonder 
whatever he’ll think of his new-found 
relation ?”’ 


oo 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning Eve awoke to find 
that much of her fatigue was gone, and 
in its place a languid depression was left, 
often the sequence to an undue amount 
of exertion. She got up and dressed her- 
self, but the feeling still had possession 
of her; so that when, on going down 
stairs, the woman who did the rough 
work of the house told her that Joan 
had just stepped out for a few minutes 
—‘Her said her'd be back in half an 
hour to most ”—Eve, with the hope that 
the air might freshen her, decided that 
she too would go for a little stroll. Find- 
ing herself outside the house, she stood 
for a few moments debating which would 
be the best way to go—up or down, or 
across over the narrow bridge under 
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which the brook, swollen by recent rain, 
was impetuously flowing. It could not 
matter much, and, influenced by the 
novelty of walking across the water, she 
retraced the street by which on the pre- 
vious night she had made her entry into 
the village. Here it struck her that it 
would be a pity to go over exactly the 
same ground again; so at the corner she 
turned her steps up the hill, until, some 
yards farther on, the road becoming 
again divided, she took the left-hand 
path, and found herself all at once in 
the midst of a labyrinth of houses, some 
of which went up steps, some went down : 
some were tolerably large, others barely 
more than huts. But, however the ex- 
ternal part of their dwellings might dif- 
fer, the inhabitants seemed actuated by 
one spirit, which led them to leave off 
doing whatever they might be about, 
run to the door and openly stare at the 
stranger. ‘‘Comed last night,” ‘Sammy 
Tucker,’’ “ Zebedee Pascal’s own niece,” 
were whispers which came floating past 
Eve as she hurried on, rather put out 
of countenance by finding herself the 
object of such general observation. At 
another time she would have been far 
less affected, but now her spirits were 
low and uneven, and it was an unspeak- 
able relief to her to find herself past the 
houses and between a long low shed, 
which formed part ofa building- yard, 
and a heap of piled-up, roughly-hewn 
blocks of stone, over which some chil- 
dren were running, too engrossed in their 
play to pay any heed to Eve. 

“ How foolish of me to take notice of 
such things !’’* she said to herself reprov- 
ingly ; and then the feeling of loneliness 
came over her again with redoubled 
strength. She would not admit to her- 
self that she was regretting that she had 
left her home, and with a determination 
to give no place to such a doubt she tried 
to busy herself by thinking if the room 
would be all right and her furniture safe, 
and Reuben kind to the cat, which, 
though an animal he abominated, he 
had promised to take care of for her 
sake. 

For her sake! Yes, Reuben would do 
most things that she asked him: he was 
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indeed a dear, kind friend to her, and 
she almost wondered what she could 
want altered in him. He loved her, did 
all he could to please her, only asked for 
her to care for him in return; and did 
she not do that? A tenderness such as 
she had never felt before stole into Eve's 
heart. It was as if the yearnings which 
from afar Reuben was sending after her 
were being answered: an instant more 
and an echo would carry back to him 
the open-sesame to her love, of whose 
birth that soft fluttering sigh seemed the 
herald. 

Surely nobody was watching her? Eve 
looked up with the coy bashfulness of a 
maiden who fears she has betrayed her 
secret, and at the sight which met her 
eyes a cry of sudden surprise escaped 
her, for there lay the sea, the vast, dash- 
ing, wave-ridden sea, which must be 
spreading out away far beyond that hill 
which, overhanging it, hid it from her 
sight. A moment’s pause, and then at 
full speed, with a pent-up impatience 
which made her avert her eyes so that 
she might look no more until she had 
reached the top and could command the 
whole, Eve ran forward, never stopping 
until, the height reached, she stood with 
an awed face, and, slowly turning, gazed 
upon the scene spread out before her. 

To right, to left, around, above, below, 
the sea and sky mirrored each other, 
both vast and fathomless and blue, save 
where they mingled and together framed 
themselves within a belt of silvery light. 

A tremor ran through the girl's slight 
frame, her whole body quivered with 
emotion: the glory of that longed - for 
sight mastered her, its grandeur over- 
powered her, and, clasping her hands, 
she flung herself down against the slope 
and let her tears come unrestrained until, 
her sobs abating, her heart seemed eased, 
and she was able to look around her with 
returning calmness. 

From the point on which she stood not 
a habitation was to be seen: the cliffs, 
which, grass- crowned and green, were 
kissed by the clouds above, ran broken 
and bare down to the sea below, their 
gray base lapped and washed by the 
foaming waves; the wind, soft but cool, 
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told tales of having lingered by the gorse 
and played among ‘the thyme, a fresh 
scent from which came up in sweet re- 
proach, trodden under by the footsteps. 


_ Eve was at length unwillingly obliged to 


turn toward the house. 

With many a lingering look behind 
slowly she came along until, some half- 
way down the steep descent, the little 
village opened into view. 

Many a year has passed away since 
Eve Pascal stood arrested by the beauty 
of that scene. Towns have dwindled 
into hamlets, villages have been turned 
into cities: in not a few places the very 
face of the earth is so changed that men 
would stand strangers on the spot where 
they lived and died. But not so here: 
a street added to, a road made, a few 
houses more or less, and Polperro now 
is as Polperro then — quaint, picturesque 
and hidden from the world around. Clus- 
tered on the ledges of the rock, ‘the vil- 
lage coucheth between two steep hills ”’ 
forming the entrance to a narrow, wind- 
ing valley shut in by high slopes with 
craggy summits. Asa foreground spreads 
out the sea, its force held back on one 
side by the hill descending headlong into 
its water, and on the other by the peak 
whose pinnacles stand towering black 
and bare. 

All this is still the Polperro of to-day, 
but the people are changed into a quiet, 
simple fishing-folk, with nothing but a 
dim memory, fast fading out, of those 
men and women of a bygone day who 
made and broke.laws according to the 
code they themselves had instituted ; were 
bound together by their given word, which 
none had ever broken; punished a thief 
and scorned a lie; with hearts as honest 
and consciences as clear as if they had 
never heard of a-free-trader and were 
ignorant of what was meant by a “good 
run of goods.” 

Sheltered from observation, with a safe 
and commodious harbor, most difficult of 
approach save to the amphibious popula- 
tion reared amid its rocks, Polperro seem- 
ed marked out as a stronghold for the life 
of daring deeds and hair-breadth escapes 
in which the hardy, reckless sailors of that 
time revelled. 





The rage for excitement then manifest- 
ed in London and the great towns by a 
pervading spirit of gambling, highway 
robbery and betting had spread itself 
into the country under cover of poach- 
ing, and reached the coasts in the shape 
of smuggling; and how could a pursuit 
be dishonest or disgraceful in which, if 
all did not bear the risks, none refused 
the benefits ? 

The rector and the magistrate drank 
the brandy, their wives and daughters 
wore the lace and gossiped over the 
tea: even the excise - officer shouldered 
the tub laid’at his door and straightway 
became blind to all that was going on 
around him. It could hardly need more 
than this:to satisfy minds untutored and 
consciences not burdened by scruples 
that, though ‘their trade might be un- 
lawful, the offence was venial; and so 
universally had this spirit worked and 
spread in Polperro that at the time when 
Eve came among them, by whatever trade 
they might call themselves, a common 
interest bound the whole community to- 
gether: the farmer, the miller, the smith, 
the shopkeeper, each had his venture ; the 
serving-man or maid brought his or her 
hoard, the child its little nest-egg, trust- 
ing it to the keeping of those who were: 
sure to turn the slender store to fortunate 
account. 

The aged and infirm watched the sign 
of a land of goods with eager interest, 
for the workhouse and parish relief was 
unknown, and those past labor support- 
ed themselves by the sale of articles 
brought to’ them free of freight. 

If Eve’s father had ever entered into 
any details of this life—from which a 
press-gang had taken him, and to which 
his early death had prevented his return- 
ing—Mrs. Pascal had never thought fit to 
repeat them to her daughter; and when 
Eve left London it was with the convic- 
tion that she was going to her uncle, a 
fisherman, whose means she expected 
to find slender, and his abode as hum- 
ble as the one she was leaving behind 
her. © 

Weakened by fatigue as on the pre- 
vious night her powers of observation 
were, she could not help being struck 
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by the visible marks of superiority in 
the furniture and a plenty amounting to 
extravagance on the table. Then Joan’s 
dress and lace cap only increased the be- 
wilderment, so that, though politeness 
checked its utterance, her mind was 
full of curiosity, which she felt she had 
no right to satisfy by taking advantage 
of Joan’s evident weakness for giving 
information. 

Until the previous evening, when the 
two girls met, Eve had known nothing 
about Joan, except that her uncle's let- 
ter had said that she wouldn't be alone 
in the house, as his late wife’s niece lived 
there and looked after things for him. For 
some reason the idea which Eve had form- 
ed in her mind about this niece was that 
she must be a sober, sedate, middle-aged 
person ; and it was no small relief to her 
to find that she had been completely mis- 
taken, and had fora companion the bright, 
merry-faced girl who now, as she reach- 
ed a before unperceived bridge, darted 
toward her, exclaiming, “Well, for cer- 
tain I thought you’d run home agen, or 
was pisky-laid or something. Why, 
When I 


wherever had ’ee got to? 
went away I left ‘ee sleeping as fast 
as a top.” 

“Ts it late? have I been long ?” asked 


Eve. “Oh, I am sorry: I didn’t think 
I'd stayed hardly a minute after I’d got 
to the top, but it is so lovely! Oh, I 
could spend my day looking at it.” 

““Looking at it?” repeated Joan: 
“looking at what ? Where have ’ee been 
to the topto? Why, the maid’s mazed,” 
she laughed: ‘“‘there’s nothin’ up there to 
look at.” : 

““Nothing to look at?” exclaimed 
Eve reproachfully, “and the beautiful 
lovely sea all around you ?” 

“Well, but if there is, there’s nothin’ 
*pon it. Awh, my dear, if you’m so fond 
of looking out and watching the say, wait 
a bit ’til the boats is coming in: that’s 
the time. And I'll tell ’ee what we'll 
do this afternoon, if so be you’m so 
minded: us’ll go up top o’ Hard Head, 
and if us catches sight o’ ’em comin’ in 
we'll run down so fast as can and tell the 
news, and you shall have £2md/y for tell- 
ing it. Why, don’t ’ee know what kim- 
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bly is, then ?” she said, seeing by Eve's 
face that she did not understand her. 
“Tis the present you gets for being the 
first to bring word that the boats be in 
sight: then they knaws 'tis all right;’’ 
and she nodded her head significantly. 
‘Some o’ the women are such poor sawls, 
always fainty-hearted and thinking their 
men’s certain to be took.” 

“Took where ?” asked Eve innocently. 

But instead of answering her Joan only 
said laughingly, “Oh, away, any place, 
back o’ beyond or somewheres near it. 
But come ‘longs home, do, or ’twill be 
dinner-time afore breakfast’s over.”’ 

At breakfast the bountiful supply which 
appeared again raised Eve’s surprise, and 
she could not refrain from saying, in a 
voice which betrayed her wonderment, 
“Are we going to have tea again?” 

“Yes,” said Joan. “Why, don’t you 
like it?” 

“Oh, I like it, only it’s so dear.” 

“Not in this place,” interrupted Joan. 
“If we minded to we might be drinking 
tay all day long: ah, not only tay, but 
rum and brandy, as much as you like 
to call for. It’s only to ask and to have, 
and cut and come again, in uncle’s 
house.” 

“T didn’t think to find things any way 
like that,” said Eve. “I thought,” she 
added hesitatingly, “that uncle would 
be more the same as most working folks 
are, not over well-to-do.” 

“Oh, isn’t he, though?’’ returned Joan, 
with an evident pride of relationship. 
“Why, besides his two boats he’s got a 
farm and land, and houses too, and this 
house stuffed from top to bottom with 
everything you can tell up about—silver 
plate, Indjy china and glass, and I don’t 
know what all. Nice pickings for Adam's 
wife whenever he chooses to take one,”’ 
she added, with satisfaction at the vis- 
ible surprise her communication was pro- 
ducing. 

‘Adam isn’t married, then ?”’ said Eve. 

“‘ No, there’s a chance for you ,”’ and Joan 
gave a little laugh, followed by a grave- 
toned “‘and a. very good one too, if th’ 
other men look at ’ee with my eyes. 
Adam's one that over-vallies every- 
thing he hasn’t got, and never cares a 
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button for what’s his’n. But there! he’s 
spoilt, ye know, by all the maidens here 
runnin’ after un, and ready to go down 
on their bended knees if he but so much 
as holds up his finger to’em. I'd never 
let no man say that o’ me,” she said, the 
quick color mantling into her face. “I'd 
die for his love ’fore I’d be kept alive by 
his pity. That’s what my mother calls 
my masterful sperrit, though,” she said, 
trying to divert Eve’s attention from 
thinking that her declaration was in- 
fluenced by any personal feeling. 

“Yes, till last night I didn’t know you'd 
got a mother,” said Eve. “Uncle Zebe- 
dee wrote in his letter that a niece kept 
house for him, so I thought perhaps you 
were like I am;” and she glanced down 
at her black dress. 

“Well, I don’t know that I’m much 
better off. Father was Uncle Zebedee’s 
chum, and mother was Aunt Joanna’s 
sister, so when father died and mother 
married again Aunt Joanna took me; 
and somehow I don’t seem as if I be- 
longed to mother; and I’m very glad I 
don’t, neither, for I couldn’t abide to be 
pitched among such a Methodie lot as 
she’s married into.” 

““My mother was very drawn toward 
the Methodists,” said Eve gravely : “she 
didn’t live to be a member of them, but 
she dearly loved going to their chapel.” 

“Well, I don’t mind the chapel-going, 
*coso’ thehymn-singin’ and that: it passes 
the time Sundays, ’specially come winter, 
when, 'ceptin’ ’tis for a weddin’ or a fu- 
neral, t’ seems ridiklous to toil all the way 
up to church. But there! I’m done with 
the Methodies now: I sha’n’t never have 
no opinion o’ they agen.” 

“And for why ?” asked Eve. 

“Well, I'll tell "ee for why: what right 
has one o’ their praichers from Gwennap 
Pit, a man as had never set foot in Pol- 
perro before, to spy out uncle and fix 
upon un to make a reg’lar set at, tellin’ 
up ‘bout the smugglers and all Mr. Wes- 
ley had wrote agen ’em? Mr. Wesley 
may be all very well, but he isn’t every- 
body; and if so be he says what they 
puts down to un, why, all I can-say is, 
‘twas better he was mindin’ his own 
business.” 
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“But what need uncle take offence 
for?” said Eve. Then, with a quick re- 
solve to set her doubts at rest, she add- 
ed, “I can’t see what it had to do with 
him. Uncle hasn’t got anything to do 
with the smuggling, has he?” 

“Well, that’s best known to uncle his- 
self,” said Joan, rising from the table. 
“Only mind this, Eve: whenever you 
hear people talking anything against 
what they don’t know nothin’ about, 
you just tell ’em that you've got an un- 
cle and cousin as never did a thing they 
was ashamed of in their lives. And to 
be set ’pon like that —in a chapel, too, 
where you’m forced to sit still with yer 
mouth shut—’twas no wonder that un- 
cle swored he’d never set foot inside no 
such place agen; though ‘tis very hard 
*pon me, after havin’ got un to go there, 
and now Sundays ’tis drink, drink, as 
bad as iver.” 

Eve’s heart sank within her: a thou- 
sand undefined fears took possession of 
her mind, casting their shadows on her 
troubled face, which Joan, quick to note, 
tried to clear away by saying, “Awh, you 
know what men be when a passel of ’em 
gets together, and there’s nothin’ more 
to do but tellin’ up th’ old stories over 
and over agen: then every time they 
can’t think of nothin’ else ‘tis empty their 
glasses. And uncle’s one who’s all very 
well so long as he’s had nothin’ or he’s 
had enough; but betwixt and between 
you might walk with yer head in yer 
hand, and then ’twouldn’t be right. -Jer- 
rem’s the only wan that can manage un 
at they times and sich.” 

“** Jerrem?’”’ repeated Eve: “ who’s he? 
another cousin ?” 

“Well, yes and no: everybody belongs 
to Jerrem, and he belongs to nobody.” 
“Why, how can that be?’ laughed 
Eve. : 

“Why, ’cos he can’t claim blood with 
none o’ us here, nor, so far as he knows, 
with none no place else. He was wash- 
ed ashore one Christmas Eve in th’ arms 
of a poor nigger-black, who never fetch- 
ed the shore alive. "Twas more than 
twenty year agone, on a terrible night o’ 
weather : the coast for miles was strewed 
with wrecks. I can’t tell ’ee how many 
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ships was washed ashore in Whitsand 
Bay, and all about up to there. To one 
of ‘em the poor black man must ha’ be- 
longed, and tried to save his life and the 
child’s too; though he couldn’t ha’ bin 
his own, neither, for Jerrem’s skin’s as 
clear as yours or mine. He was naught 
but a baby like, I’ve heerd ’em say, and 
couldn’t spake a word. Oh, but Aunt 
Joanna she did love him dearly, though : 
‘twas she gived un the name o’ Christ- 
mas, through it being Christmas Day 
when ole Uncle Jeremy, what used to 
live to the Point, runned in and dropped 
un in her lap. ‘There, missis,’ he says, 
‘I’ve a-broffed *ce a Christmas box.’ 
So they took and called un Jeremiah 
Christmas, and that’s his name to this 
very day; and he don’t awn to no oth- 
er, only we calls un Jerrem for short. 
Poor aunt! I’ve a-heerd her tell scores 
o’ times o’ the turn she got when she 
saw ‘twas a baby that th’ ole chap had 
dropped.” 

“Had they got any children of their 
own then?” 

‘““Awh, yes. Adam was a good big 
boy, able to talk and rin about; and the 
little toad had got a jealous heart inside 
un then, for the minnit he seed aunt kiss- 
in’ and huggin’ the baby he sets up a 
screech, and was for flying at un like a 
tiger-cat; and to aunt’s dyin’ day he 
could never abide seein’ her make much 
o’ Jerrem.” 

“That wasn’t showing a very nice dis- 
position, though,”’ said Eve. 

“Well, no—no more it was: still, I’ve 
often wished aunt would do other than 
she did, and nof be so tooked up with 
Jerrem’s coaxin’ ways as she was, for, 
with all his kissin’ and cossetin’ of her 
when her was lain low, poor sawl! ’twas 
easy to see which heart had been most 
full of love for her. But there, we’m all 
as we was made, ye know—some to show 
and some to feel.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALTHOUGH the two girls spent most 
of the afternoon on Hard Head and the 
heights around, nothing was to be seen 
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of the expected vessels, a disappoint- 
ment which, Joan seeming to feel, Eve 
tried to get up some small show of hav- 
ing a share in, although in reality it was 
a relief to her that nobody was coming 
to intrude upon, perhaps dispel, her pres- 
ent state of happiness —a happiness so’ 
complete that she felt as if she had been 
suddenly transported into the land of her 
dreams and fancies, only that this reality 
exceeded the imagination in a tenfold de- 
gree. 

In the beginning, at each turn she 
would seize Joan by the arm and ex- 
citedly make a fresh demand upon her 
sympathy, until, finding that Joan only 
laughed at such enthusiasm about a 
scene which familiarity had robbed of 
its beauty, Eve relieved herself by giv- 
ing vent to long-drawn sighs of satisfied 
content. With something of that rapture 
akin to which the caged bird hails its 
newly-gained freedom did this town-bred 
maiden gaze upon the unbroken space 
before her. 

Whichever side she turned, her eyes 
fell on a scene every feature of which 
was new to her—landward, the valley 
with its sloping craggy sides; seaward, 
the broad blue belt of waters, out into 
which the distant headlands stretched 
with the shadowy dimness of an un- 
known land; overhead, the sun shin- 
ing hot and bright, so that Joan, lan- 
guid and drowsy, threw herself down 
and gave way to her inclination to doze, 
while Eve, well pleased to have her quiet, 
sat silent and rapt in the beauty around 
her. 

Not a sound came to break the still- 
ness, save when the gulls went soaring 
overhead with croaking cries or the bees 
grew noisy over the nodding thistles. 
Surely in such a place as this sin and 
sorrow must be unknown, for with those 
one loved on earth who could be sor- 
rowful here? This thought was still in 
her mind when Joan, suddenly awaken- 
ed, proposed they should descend; and 
after stopping to cast a last look from 
the Chapel Rock they took their way 
back to the village. 

“Oh my! what steps!” exclaimed Eve 
as she prepared to follow Joan down a 
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worn-away flight roughly cut out of the 
solid rock. 

“Fine place for pattens, my dear,” 
laughed Joan, as, having recklessly 
reached the bottom, she stood waiting, 
inwardly tickled at Eve’s cautious de- 
scent. 

The sound of voices had by this time 
brought to the door of a cottage situated 
at the top of the landing-place an old 
woman, who after giving a short-sighted 
scrutiny to Joan said, “Awh, it be you, 
be it? I couldn’t think w’atever giglet 
‘twas comin’. How be ’ee, then?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Joan. “Are you 
pretty well ?” 

“Iss, there ain’t much amiss wi’ me. 
I's iver so much better than I war thirty 
year agone. I doan’t wear no bunnet 
now, nor no handkercher, nor that, and 
I can see without no spectacles. Awh, 
bless ’ee, if ’twasn’t for my legs I should 
be brave, but they swells terrible bad; 
and that’s where I’m goin’ to, if so be 
they’ll car’ me so far, to Tallan beach 
there, to walk ’em down a bit pon the 
pebbly shore: the doctor says ‘tis the 
thing to do, and the more rubbly the 
better. — Who be you, then?” she said 
as Eve landed herself on the flat beside 
them. 

“Tis Uncle Zebedee’s niece from Lon- 
don,” answered Joan, with becoming 
pride in her city connection. 

‘* Awh, whether she be or no— Waz-al, 
you’m come to the right place here for 
maidens—men to marry and money to 
spend. Awh, I wishes I was young agen. 
I'd tell 'ee "bout it, and me as could car’ 
me two gallons o’ sperrits and a dollup 
o’ tay, besides lace and chaney, and was 
knawed up to Plymouth and for miles 
round. Why, I’ve bin to the clink afore 
now,”’ she said triumphantly ; “and they 
threatened me with Bodmint jail wance, 
but not afore I’d marked my man, bless 
ee: he car’d Poll Potter’s score on his 
body to his grave, I'll warrant ’em he 
did.” 

‘Ah, you've bin one o’ the right sort, 
Poll,” said Joan. “Folks now ain’t what 
they used to be in your day.” 

‘No, tine-a-by, not they,” returned the 
old woman contemptuously: “‘’tis all for 
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stickin’ yerself up for fine madams now 
—dressin’ out and that. This is. the 
thing’"’— and she caught hold of the 
lace on Joan’s kerchief—“and ruffle 
sleeves, forsooth! Shame upon ’ee, Joan, 
and yer uncle too, for lettin’ ’ee wear such 
fal-de-lals! and Zebedee a sensible man 
as knows the worth o’ such for over a 
guinea a yard and more.’ 

“It hasn’t got nothin’ to do with Uncle 
Zebedee,” said Joan with a toss of her 
head. “’Twas Adam gave ’em to me, 
there now!” and she passed her hand 
gently over the delicately-textured frill 
which shaded her somewhat over-color- 
ed elbows. 

“A bit o’ sweetheartin’, was it? But 
there! don’t ’ee trust to un, Joan: he isn’t 
a-thinkin’ of you, take my word for that;” 
and she raised her voice to call after Joan, 
who at the first words of warning had run 
down the remaining steps. 

“Don’t you make too sure o’ that,” 
Joan called back, turning round under 
pretence of seeing that Eve was coming. 

“All right, only doan’t you, nayther,”’ 
said the old woman emphatically.—‘ So 
you be his chield ?”’ she said, looking at 
Eve as she passed by; “and a nice rap- 
skallion rogue he war,” she added with 
a sigh; “but for a’ that I was mazed after 
un, though he couldn’t abide me: more’s 
the pity, p’r’aps, for he might ha’ bin 
alive now, though that’s nothin’ much, 
nayther. ‘Tis a poor tale of it when 't 
comes to naught else but lookin’ on: if 
’t warn't for the little they brings me 
freight free, and the bit o’ haggle I has 
o’er it, I’d as soon be out of it as here.” 

The concluding sentence of these re- 
flections was lost upon Eve, as she had 
already overtaken Joan, whose flushed 
face betrayed the annoyance old Poll’s 
words had caused. 

“Why, Joan, I do believe you’re a sly 
one,” said Eve, “and that, for all you 
say, Adam’s more than a cousin to you.” 

“No, indeed he’s not,” replied Joan 
quickly; ‘‘so don’t take that into yer 
head, Eve. You'll soon hear from all 
around who’s got a soft place for me, 
but ’tisn’t Adam, mind: folks brought 
up together from babies never turn into 
lovers, somehow.” 
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“Don’t you think so?” said Eve. “Oh, 
I don’t know that: I’ve heard tell of sev- 
eral who've thought different, and have 
married.” 

“Have ’ee? What! people you've 
knowed ?” said Joan earnestly —“ they 
who've always lived together in one 
house, as we've done? I should like to 
hear about ’em, if twas only out of cu- 
riosity’s sake.” 

But, unfortunately, when put to the 
test Eve was unable by further experi- 
ence to substantiate her statement, and 
could only repeat that, though she could 
not bring their histories clearly to her 
mind, she felt certain she had heard of 
such people; and Joan shook her head 
disappointedly, saying, in an incredulous 
voice, “Ah, I can’t credit it: it doesn’t 
seem likely to me that ever such a thing 
could come to pass.” And she turned 
aside to speak to a comely-looking wo- 
man who came out to the door of a near- 
by house they were passing. 

“Well, Joan, who’ve ’ee got there?” 
she called out. 

Eve, in order to allow of the question 
being freely answered, turned to look at 
the quaint weatherbeaten pier. Fortu- 
nately, it was high water, and the un- 
sightly deposits, often offensive to the 
nose as well as the eyes, were hidden 
from view. 

Everything seemed bathed in sunlight 
and pervaded by a soft drowsy quiet. A 
group of aged men leaned over and against 
the bridge, enjoying a chattogether; some 
boys lounged about the neighboring rocks 
and seemingly played at catching fish; 
with these exceptions the whole village 
seemed delivered up to women. 

“’Tain’t much of a place to look at 
now,’’ said a voice near. 

And turning, Eve found it came from 
the woman belonging to the house, into 
which Joan had by this time entered. 

“Polperro’s a proper poor wisht place 
when the boats is out.”’ 

““Why, are there more boats than are 
here now?” asked Eve. 

““What d’ee mane—than these here? 
Why, bless the maid! how do ’ee think 
they’m to reach Guarnsey and places in 
such-like as they? Why, did ’ee never 
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see alugger? No? Well, then, us has 
got somethin’ to show ’ee, for all you've 
come fra London.” 

“Oh, you’ve many things here that | 
wouldn't change for all the sights Lon- 
don can show,’’ said Eve promptly. 

“We have? Why, what be they, 
then ?” 

“The country and the sea all around, 
and everything so still and quiet. I was 
thinking, as I sat looking out upon it all 
up on top there, that the people here must 
be forced to be very good.”’ 

“My life! exclaimed the woman, turn- 
ing round to Joan, “‘’tis time her was cut 
for the simples.—Why, do ’ee knaw,”’ she 
said, addressing Eve, ‘that there ain't a 
place far nor near that’s to— But there,” 
she interrupted, ‘I won't tell ’ee. I'll 
only ax ’ee this much: come down here 
this time next week, and tell me what ye 
thinks of it then. ‘Still and quiet, and 
forced to be good !’”’ she repeated. “ Well, 
I’m blest! Why, was ’ee born innicent, 
or have ’ee bin took so all of a suddent ?” 

Poor Eve blushed confusedly, feeling, 
without knowing how, that she had been 
guilty of displaying some unusual want of 
sense; while Joan, annoyed at her being 
so openly laughed at, exclaimed angrily, 
“Don’t take no notice o’ what'she says, 
Eve: she’s always telling up a passel o’ 
nonsense.—And so ‘tis just what Eve 
says,’ she added sympathetically —‘‘a 
stoopid old place half its time, with no- 
body to see, and nothin’ to look at. If 
uncle don’t come by to-morrow we two 'Il 
go to Looe or Fowey, or somewheres : we 
won't die o’ the dismals in this old dun- 
geon of ahawl. Why t’ sodgers ’ud be 
better than nobody, I do declare!” 

“Tis so well to wish for t’ press-gang, 
while you’m ‘bout it,” laughed the wo- 
man; ‘‘and I don’t know but you might- 
n't give ’em a welcome neither, if they'd 
only find their way up to Crumplehorne 
and fall in with our Sammy a-twiddlin’ 
his thumbs. Have ’ee took her up to 
see yer mother yet?” she asked, jerk- 
ing her finger toward Eve, whose at- 
tention was by this time completely en- 
grossed in examining the contents of the 
well-furnished dresser. “I say,” she said, 
answering Joan’s pout and shake of the 
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head, ‘‘there’ll be a pretty how-de-do if 
you doan’t: her was down here sighing 
and groanin’ her insides out 'cos some- 
body’d ha’ told her they seed ’ee to the 
wrastlin’-match. As I said, ‘Why, what 
be ‘ee makin’ that noise about, then? 
There was as honest women there as 
your Joan, or her mother afore her.’ I 
han’t a-got patience with anybody set- 
tin’ theirselves up so 'cos they chance 
to come fra Bodmint. ‘Fower wa-alls 
and a turnkey,’ as old Bungey said when 
they axed what he'd seed there ; and that’s 
purty much about it, I reckon—leastwise 
with most that makes that journey. Still, 
if I was you, Joan, I’d take her up, ’cos 
her knaws her’s here: Sammy’s a-told 
her that.” 

Joan spent a few minutes in reflection : 
then she said, “‘ Eve, what d’ye say? wilt 
‘ee go up and see mother ?” 

“Eh, Joan! mother—what, your moth- 
er? Yes, I should like to very much. I 
was so taken up with all this beautiful 
china,” she said apologetically, “that I 
wasn’t listening to what you were talk- 
ing about.” 

“Doesn't her clip her words ?”’ said the 
hostess, who was a relation to Joan on the 
father’s side. “’Tis a purty way o’ talk- 
in’, though, and’s all of a piece with her. 
You've a-lost somebody, my dear, haven't 
"ee ?” she asked, looking at Eve’s black 
gown. 

“Yes, my mother,’ said Eve, sur- 
prised at the tone of sympathy the 
questioner was able to throw into her 
voice. 

“Ah, that’s a sore loss, that is. I’ve 
a-lost my awn mother, so I can tell. 
Poor old sawl! I thinks I sees her now. 
When we childern had bin off, nobody 
knows how long, and her worritin’ and 
thinkin’ us was to bottom o’ say, her'’d 
come out with a girt big stick and her’d 
leather us till her couldn’t stand, and 
call us all the raskil rogues her could lay 
her tongue to. I often thinks of it now, 
and it brings back her words to me. 
‘You may find another husband,’ her’d 
say, ‘or another chield, but there’s niver 
but the wan mother.’ And some o’ that 
chaney there was hers. Well, that very 
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longed to she; and so you take it, my 
dear, and keep it. No nonsense, but 
you shall, now ;” for Eve was protesting 
against accepting such a present. “’Twill 
only get broked up into shreds here ; and 
if her was alive you'd a-bin welcome to 
th’ whole dresserful, her was such a free- 
handed woman. Chaney, tay, liquor, no 
matter what: so long as she’d got she’d 
give.” 

“T think you must take after her,”’ said 
Eve, rather embarrassed by such unex- 
pected generosity ; “but I really feel as 
if I was taking advantage of your good- 
nature. I shall be afraid to admire any- 
thing again, though that'll be hard to do 
in a place like this, where everybody’s 
got such lots of lovely things.” 

“Oh, ’twon’t be long afore you'll have 
as good as any one; for, for sure, they'll 
niver let ’eego back agen. So you'd bet- 
ter write to the baws you've left behind 
and tell them so to wance.” 

Eve gave a shake of her head, which 
served the double duty of disowning the 
impeachment of a beau and bidding fare- 
well; and the two girls turned up the 
street, and, only waiting to deposit Eve's 
cup in a safe keeping-place, they took 
their way toward Crumplehorne. 

The road recalled to Eve's recollection 
the way by which she had come, though 
it seemed impossible that it was only on 
the previous evening that she had trav- 
ersed it for the first time. The varied 
scenes she had looked upon, the sensa- 
tions she had passed through, had spread 
the day over a much longer space of time 
than that occupied by twenty-four hours. 
Already Joan had made her feel as if she 
was a friend whom she had known for 
years. Even the people whom she cas- 
ually met broke the ice of first acquaint- 
anceship by such a decided plunge that 
she was at once at home with them. Al- 
together a new phase of life had opened 
for her, and had suddenly swallowed up 
her anxieties about the future and her 
regret about the past. 

During the whole day, since the early 
morning, not one thought of Reuben had 
entered her mind—a test, had she been 
given to analyze her feelings, of her per- 
fect contentment. For as long as Eve 
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was happy Reuben would be forgotten : 
let disappointment or regret set in and 
her thoughts veered round to him. 

“Why, you’veturned silent all to once,” 
said Joan, tired of her own five minutes’ 
reflections. 

“T was thinking,” said Eve. 

“What about ?” asked Joan. 

“Why, I was thinking that I couldn't 
believe twas no more than last night I 
passed by here—oh, with such a heavy 
heart, Joan!’ and at the remembrance 
her eyes swam with tears. 

“And for why?’ said Joan in some 
surprise. 

‘Oh, because I began to feel that I was 
coming to where you'd all be strange to 
me; and I wondered whether I’d done 
right in leaving my own home, where 
mother and me had ves together so 
long.”’ 

“Hadn't ’ee anything tun to leave be- 
hind but the thoughts o’ your mother?” 
interrupted Joan practically. 

“No.” Then, feeling this was not quite 
true, she added, “That is, nobody that I 
minded much—not that I cared to leave. 
I had somebody that didn’t like me go- 
* ing, and begged me to stay, but that was 
only a friend.” 

“A friend ? ?”’ repeated Joan incredu- 
lously—“ a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother, I reckon. Come now, you may 
so well tell me all about it: I am sure to 
get at it sooner or later. What's his 
name, eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind tellin’ you his name,”’ 
laughed Eve: “Reuben May, that’s his 
name. But ’tisn’t he I want to speak 
of: ’tis you, Joan, for makin’ me feel so 
at home all.at once. I shall never forget 
it—never!’’ And as she turned her face 
toward Joan the drops which had trem- 
bled in her eyes fell on her cheeks. 

“Why, what nonsense next ?” exclaim- 
ed Joan impulsively, threading her arm 
through Eve’s and hugging it close up 
to her: ‘‘as if anybody could help being 
kind to ’ee! ’Tis only to look in your 
face, and you can’t do no other; and 
mind, ’tis none o’ my doin’s that you’m 
here,”’ she continued, following out her 
own train of thought. ‘I was that set 
agenst your comin’ as you never did: I 
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couldn’t abide the thoughts of it. Adam, 
and me too, took on with uncle ever so 
when he would have ’ee come ; but ’twas 
no use, there was no turnin’ un; and now 
I wouldn’t have it otherwise for iver so, 
You’m so altogether different to what I 
looked for. I thought you’d be mimpin’ 
and mincin’, and that nothin’ ’ud please 
‘ee, and you'd be cuttin’ up a dido with 
everything andeverybody : ’steado’ which 
tis as if I know’'d ’ee all my life, and 
you'd bin away and come back agen.” 

“Oh, I.am so glad!” said Eve, laugh- 
ing in the midst of her tears; “for when 
you've lost everybody, as I have, some- 
thing in your heart seem always pining 
after people’s love.” 

“Which you mostly gets, I veces! 
said Joan smiling. ‘’Tis that innicent 
sort 0’ look you’m got, and yer mild way 
o’ speakin’ that does it, I ’spects. But 
you must pluck up a spirit afore the 
men ”—for Eve had been telling her 
how entirely unaccustomed she was to 
any but female companionship —“ and 
be ready with an answer afore they 
speak, so impident as some of ’em be. 
They know ’tis no use tryin’ it on with 
me, though. I gives ’em so good as 
they brings, any day; and that’s what 
men like, you know — plenty o’ courage 
and a woman that isn’t afraid o’ any- 
thing or anybody; for, no matter how I 
feel, I'd die afore I'd show any fear.” 

“But I should, show the fear and die 
too,” said Eve. 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed Joan. “I'll 
give ’ee a lesson or two, so that you 
sha’n’t know yourself for the same.” 
Then, suddenly stopping and drawing 
down her face, she said, ‘‘ But ‘there’s a 
time for everything,’ said Solomon the 
wise, and that time ain’t now, for there’s 
the mill, and ’tis in here that my mother 
lives. And Eve,” she continued, turning 
round in the act of giving the gate a hoist 
preparatory to swinging it open, “if so be 
mother should begin about uncle and 
they, don’t you take no heed, ’cos what 
she says doesn’t lie deeper down than 
her tongue, and she only says it to keep 
in with the chapel-folks.” 

Eve was spared the awkwardness of 
any reply by having to bestow all her 
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attention on picking her steps through 
the mud by which the gate was surround- 
ed, for from most of the people carrying 
their corn to be ground, and not unfre- 
quently waiting about until the process 
was accomplished, the approach to the 
mill was seldom or never anything but 
a slough, of a consistency varying with 
the state of the weather. A few yards 
on this miry path turned off to the right, 
leaving a tolerably free space of well- 
washed pebbles, in the midst of which 
was the dwelling-house, the door of which 
was conveniently placed so that it com- 
manded a full view of the out-gate. In 
a straight line with this door, the upper 
half of which, after the prevailing fash- 
ion, was left open, a little round table 
was set, and behind this table Eve, draw- 
ing nearer, perceived an elderly person, 
whom she supposed must be Mrs. Tuck- 
er. But, notwithstanding that by this time 
the two girls were close by, Mrs. Tucker's 
face continued immovable, her eyes fixed 
and her fingers knitting away as if no 
mundane object could possibly engross 
such steadfast attention. 

The gaze so completely ignored the 
presence of her visitors that by the time 
Joan had got up to the door Eve had 
found ample time to take a critical sur- 
vey of Mrs. Tucker’s personal appear- 
ance, which formed such a contrast to 
Joan’s that it was difficult to reconcile 
it with the close relationship which ex- 
isted between them. 

. Mrs. Tucker seemed tall, flat and bony: 
her dress was drab, ‘her kerchief black, 


and her cap, under which her hair was | 


all hidden, was fashioned after the mod- 
el of a Quaker’s. Still her face, though 
stern, was not unpleasing, and its form 
and features were, on the whole, better 
modelled and more delicately cast than 
her daughter’s. 

“Well, Joan!’ she said at length, with 
a touch of displeasure in her voice. 

“Well, mother!’ answered Joan, with 
a corresponding modicum of defiance. 

Then there was a pause, during which 
Joan evidently waited for her mother to 
say something to Eve, but this hope be- 
ing vain, she was forced into saying, with 
a trifle more aggression, “Ain’t you goin’ 
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to say nothin’ to Eve, mother? I brought 
her up a-purpose, fancyin’ you'd like to 
see her p'r’aps, and ‘ud be put out if I 
didn’t.” 

And stepping on one side she threw 
Eve into the foreground, and obliged 
her to advance with the timid air of one 
who is uncertain of her welcome. 

“I don’t know why I should be expect- 
ed to know people afore I’ve heard their 
names,” said Mrs. Tucker stiffly; “but 
if this is Eve — why —how do you find 
yourself?” and she made just sufficient 
pause between the two parts of her sen- 
tence to give the idea that the greeting, 
prompted by politeness, had been cur- 
tailed by principle. 

“T feel better to-day,” said Eve, grow- 
ing confused under the scrutiny she was 
undergoing. 

“My son-in-law, Samuel, told me that 
you seemed very tired by your journey.” 

“Yes,” answered Eve, feeling her in- 
different treatment of Samuel might be 
the cause of this cool greeting: “J fear he 
thought me but poor company. 1 hardly 
spoke a word all the way.” 

“Well, if you'd nothin’ to say, tis so 
well to hold yer tongue: as I tell Joan, 
‘tis but a poor clapper that’s allavs on 
the tinkle—Why didn’t you come up to 
dinner then, Joan ?’” she said, turning to 
her daughter. “We mightn’t have got 
dainties to set Eve down to, but we've 
allays got somethin’ to eat, thank the 
Lord!” 

“T couldn't tell but what uncle might 
be home, and we can’t stay now long 
for they may be in any hour.” 

“Ah, then uncle hasn’t seen Eve yet? 
I should say he’d be disappointed not to 
find her more featured like her father’s 
family.” 

“I don’t know why he should be, 
then,” said Joan sharply. “I can’t tell 
who she’s featured after, but somebody 
a sight better-looking than any o’ that 
Pascal lot.” 

“That’s as people see,” said Mrs. 
Tucker grimly. 

“Oh. yes,” returned Joan recklessly : 
“tis free thought and free speech and 
free trade here; and long life to it! I 
says.” 
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“And what do you say, Eve?’ asked 
Mrs. Tucker. 

“Eve can’t say anythin’ about what 
she don’t know nothin’, can ye, Eve?” 
said Joan; “but as far as she’s sin she 
likes the place dearly, and the people 
too, and she don’t intend to go back to 
London never no more.” 

“Oh, Joan! Joan! don’t say that!’ 
exclaimed Eve, trying to give a more 
pleasant turn to the discord which was 
evidently impending between the mother 
and daughter; while Mrs. Tucker said, 
“’Tis early days to make up your mind, 
seeing you haven’t sin your uncle yet, 
nor he you. Joan allays forgets that 
there’s more than she has got a voice in 
matters.” 

““No Joan don’t, mother; and you'll 
see that there’ll be more than uncle and 
me beggin’ her‘ to stay. Adam hasn’t 
seed her yet;’’ and the girl looked up 
with an expression of defiance. 

“That's true,” replied Mrs. Tucker, 
without altering a tone or a feature: 
“Eve has got to see both the baws— 
Adam and Jerrem too.—’Tis to be hoped 
you'll take to Jerrem, Eve,” she said, 
glancing in Joan’s direction, “or your 
uncle will be sore put out: he seems to 
have got his heart set ‘pon you and Jer- 
rem makin’ a match of it.”’ 

“He hasn't done nothin’ o’ the sort,” 
returned Joan fiercely ; ‘‘and ’tisn’t right 
in you to say so, mother, 'cos uncle, in a 
joke like, said somethin’ in a laughing 
way; but he didn’t mean it no more for 


Jerrem than he did for Adam. And as, 


Eve hasn’t sin neither of ’em, ’tis as like- 
ly she takes to one as t’other, and more 
when she knows ’twould be disappointin’ 
me, for I loves Jerrem dearly, Eve, and I 
don’t care who knows it, neither.” 

“T think if I was a young pusson I 
should wait ’til I was axed afore I was 
so very free in offering my company to 
anybody,” said Mrs. Tucker, worked at 
last into some show of anger. 

“Oh, no need for that,” laughed the 
irrepressible Joan. “So long as we un- 
derstands each other, whether Jerrem 
tells me or I tells he, it comes to the 
same thing. And now that we’ve had 
our haggle out, mother, I think ’tis so 
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well us goes;” and she jumped up, but 
so heedlessly that the tucked-up train 
of her gown caught in the handle of a 
neighboring cupboard-door, and she had 
to stand still while Eve endeavored to dis- 
entangle it. 

“There’s one thing I’m glad to see,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, taking note of the 
two girls as they stood ‘Side by side, 
“and that is.that Eve’s clothes is con- 
sistent, and I hope she’s got the sense 
to keep ’em so, and not be a-bedizenin’ 
herself out with all manner o’ things as 
you do, Joan. I'm fairly forced to close 
my eyes for the dazzle o’ that chintz. 
Whatever you can be thinkin’ o’ yer- 
self to go dressin’ up in that rory-tory 
stuff I don’t know. Does it never enter 
yer poor vain head that yer miserable 
body will be ate up by worms some 
day ?” 

“They won't eat it up any the more 
’cos o’ this chintz gown, mother.—Ain’t 
it sweet and purty ?”’ she added, turning 
to Eve. ‘‘’Tis a rale booty, that ’tis : there 
isn’t the like of it in the place. ‘Twas 
gived to me a Christmas present,”’ she 
added significantly, while the displeas- 
ure deepened in Mrs. Tucker's face, so 
that Eve tried to throw a little reproof 
into the look she gave Joan, for she saw 
plainly enough that mother and daughter 
were at cross-purposes about somebody, 
and Joan was bent upon teasing. 

Whether Joan noticed the expression 
she could not tell, but after a minute's 
pause she broke out passionately, say- 
ing, “How can ’ee find it in yer heart 
to act as ye do, mother, never havin’ 
a good word or a kind thought for a 
poor sawl who hasn’t nobody to cling 
to natural-like? Any one ‘ud think the 
religion you’m allays preachin’ up would 
teach ‘ee better than that.” 

“Everybody in their place, that’s my 
motter,’’ said Mrs. Tucker, whose stolid 
manner contrasted vividly with her daugh- 
ter’s excitable temperament; “and the 
place o’ strangers ain’t that o’ childern. 
Now, ’tis of no use bidin’ here to cavil, 
Joan,” she continued, seeing that Joan 
was about to answer her. “I’ve used the 
same words to your aunt, and your uncle 
too, scores o’ times, and said then, as I 
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say now, that a day may come when 
they rues it; and all I pray for is that 
my misgivin’s mayn’t come to pass.” 

“Iss: well, I think you may let that 
prayer bide now, mother,” exclaimed 
Joan: ‘‘there’s plenty else things to pray 
for besides that, and people too. There's 
me: you've always got me on hand, you 
know.” 

“T don't forget you, Joan: you may 
make your mind easy o’ that,” said 
Mrs. Tucker. 

“Well, here’s Eve: you can give her 
a turn now.” 

“Very like I might do worse, for I dare 
swear Eve ain’t beyond needing guidance 
more than other young maidens.”’ 

‘No, indeed,” said Eve: “none of us 
are too good, and I often have the wish 
to be different from what I am.” 

‘Ah, 'tain’t much good if you don’t go 
no further than wishin’,” said Mrs. Tuck- 
er. ‘So far as wishin’ goes, you might sit 
there and wish you was home, but you 
wouldn’t be a step the further near to 
it.” 

‘That's true,” broke in Joan, “for I’ve 
bin wishin’ myself home this hour and 
more, and so I should think had Eve 
too.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Mrs. Tucker. 
“IT know very well that I’m no great 
company for young folks; but a time 
may come—when I’m dead and gone 
and mouldin’ in my grave, though you 
may both be left behind—to prove that 
the words I’ve a-spoke is true; for we all 
do fade as a leaf, and are born to sorrow 
as the sparks flies upwards ;” and with this 
salient remark Mrs. Tucker allowed the 
two girls to depart, Joan fairly running in 
her anxiety to be out of the place, the 
farther gate of which she flung open 
with such force that it closed behind 
them with a swinging noise that seem- 
ed to afford her much relief, and she 
gave vent to a loud sigh, saying, ‘“ Now, 
Eve, isn’t mother too much for anybody ? 
She just works me up till I could say any- 
thing. There, don’t ’ee look like that at 
me, 'cos 'tis her fault so much as mine. 
She. knows what I am and what sets me 
up, and yet that’s the very thing she 
pitches on to talk about.” 
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“TI fancy you say things, though, that 
vex her too,”’ said Eve smiling. 

But Joan did not return the smile: her 
face grew more cloudy as she said, “‘ Per- 
haps I do—I dare say; but you don’t 
know all the ins and outs. Some day, 
happen, I may tell ’ee: ’t all depends.” 
And she gave another’sigh. ‘But 'tis 
shameful to set Adam up agen Jerrem, 
and that mother’s sure to do if ever she 
finds the chance. She'd tell another sto- 
ry if she’d got to live with ’em both, and 
was allays tryin’ to set all straight be- 
tween the two, as Iam; and Jerrem so 
madcap and feather-brained as he is, 
and Adam like a bit o’ touch-paper for 
temper.” 

“T half think I shall like Jerrem better 
than I shall Adam,” said Eve with a sly 
look, intended to rouse Joan from her 
grave mood. 

“Do’ee?” said Joan, with a smile which 
began to chase away the cloud from her 
face. “ But no: you haven't seen the two 
of ’em together yet, Eve. When you do 
I'll wager tis Adam you'd choose.” 

Eve shook her head. “I’m never one 
to be taken by looks,” she said. “ Be- 
sides, if he was everybody's choice, why 
isn’t he yours—eh, Mrs. Joan ?” 

Joan feigned to laugh, but in the midst 
of the laugh she burst out crying, sobbing 
hysterically as she said, ‘““Oh, because 
I’m nothin’ but Cousin Joan, to be made 
much of when there’s nobody else, and 
forgot all about if another's by.” 

Eve stood amazed. This sudden shift- 
ing mood was a mystery to her: she hard- 
ly knew what to say or do. Surely her 
speech could not have pained Joan? If 
so, how? and why? She was still hes- 
itating, and thinking what comfort she 
could offer, when Joan raised her head 
with the visible intention of saying some- 
thing ; but in a moment her attention was 
arrested: she took two or three steps for- 
ward, then, apparently forgetful of all 
else, she exclaimed, “It must be they! 
Yes, there’s another! Quick, Eve! run, 
tis the boats! One o’ ’em’s in sight, and 
most-like ‘tis uncle’s. If we don’t look 
sharp they'll be in ‘fore we can get 
home.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TWO PAPERS—I. 


HE journey from Havre to Paris is 

as familiar to thousands of Amer- 
icans as that from New York to Philadel- 
phia. A slight feeling of disappointment 
seizes upon the traveller when he makes 
his way to the “Queen City” through 
Normandy. He finds the villages quaint 
and ancient, the venerable orchards pic- 
turesque and the rich greens of the fields 
refreshing ; but there is .a-sleepiness, a 


dulness, over the whole landscape which | 


does not please him: he’ cannot’ believe 
that he is rapidly approaching a vast.cap- 
ital. There. is but one point at which he 
opens his eyes widely and manifests an 
inclination to climb out of the dusty com- 
partment of his railway-carriage and to 
look around. That point :is:Rouen.. 
The train flashes ‘across solid bridges, 
through lengthy tunnels, and then whisks 
over a broad expanse of valley filled with 
manufactories and. with villages com- 
posed almost entirely of workmen's .cot- 
tages. 
is bordered with exquisitely symmetrical 
trees. In the distance the masts of ships 
may be seen. Long lines of bold hills; 
covered with villas, rich gardens, churches 
and monuments, show that the manufac- 


turers know how to use their profits: nine 


men out of ten—in the streets, at the rail- 


way-station or afield—have a sharp, can-— 


ny look. The traveller feels that he. is 
in a commercial‘community. The prac- 
tical Norman, who boasts that he.is nev- 
er worsted in a bargain, is before. him. 


This is the country of M. Pouyer-Quer- 
tien, the apostle of protection in -France. 


Here the talk is of cottons and calicoes, 
of dye-stuffs for producing rich tints on 
cloths to be sent to Persia and ‘India, of 
woollen-mills, of sugar-refineries, of iron- 
and copper-foundries. Here the mer- 
chants are deeply interested. in the con- 
dition of affairs in the United States, Por- 
tugal, Italy, England, Spain, Algeria and 
Senegal. They care less for the news 
from Paris than for the intelligence of the 


The river, broad -and: majestic, | 





change of. commercial policy in Japan. 
A much larger number of. people’ will 
go to the river-bank to seé a ship from 
Sweden laboring along the current than 
would leave their business ~offices to sa- . 
lute the prince of Wales if he chanced 
to be passing ‘through the town. Per- 
haps Republican dignitaries would get an 
enthusiastic reception in Rouen in these 
days, for the community is liberal and in- 


‘telligent, meriting for its intellectual as 


well as its commercial qualities the title 
so often given it of ‘the Manchester of 
France.” Besides, the Republic has man- 
ifested a determination to develop and im- 
prove the “port,” which’ is dear to the 


| heart of every. dweller in Rouen. . The 


magnificent: quays which already adorn 
the banks of the Seine are only an earn- 
est of better things to come. The Nor- 
man town, already so famous as the 
birthplace of Corneille and ‘as the place 
where Joan: of Arc was. burned, is to‘be 
rendered celebrated also as one of the 
most finely - organized distributing cen- 
tres in:the world.: There is but one 
thorn in the flesh of the Rouennais, and 


that is the perpetual and active opposi- 


tion ‘of the population of Havre to any 
projects destined to improve Rouen. 
Havre, seated on the. coast, is jealous 
of her inland neighbor, who .is ambi- 
tious of as great commercial importance 
as herself. ‘ 

Let it not be supposed that. Rouen is 
prosaic and ‘uninteresting because busy 
and enterprising. .There is ‘no city in 
France but Paris which has more mon- 
uments than the old Norman town.’ The 
sciences and the arts flourish also in Rouen. 


‘Here are fine preparatory schools of med- 


icine and of literature; a “Corneille Ly- 
ceum ;” a primary normal school; a na- 
tional academy of sciences, if you please ; 
nobly-endowed lecture-courses on ‘paint- 
ing, design, arboriculture, commerce and 
agricultural improvements; a free school 
of industry, destined to encourage inven- 
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tion ; and the number of historical and an- 
tiquarian organizations which one might 
naturally expect in a town with a rich and 
romantic past. Perhaps the working 
classes are not so well provided with fa- 
cilities for instruction as they should be. 
France, so rich an means for progress in 
the higher grades of learning, still neglects 
the primary school, and fancies that her 
workman, if he acquires a limited know- 
ledge of the “three R’s,”’ and in addition 
thereto a certain dexterity in his trade, is 
well enough equipped for life’s journey. 

In Rouen the present is constantly 
struggling to put the past out of sight, 
but the past, from the heights of the grand 
church-towers, protests vigorously. The 
municipal authorities have devoured most 
of the old alley-ways on either side of 
which the ancient Norman houses, black, 
grimy, noisome and interesting, have 
stood for many hundreds of years. The 
new streets, superbly. wide like those of 
Paris, and filled with trees, fountains and 
benches for the repose of the weary, are 
slowly making their way into the heart 
of the populous quarters. The old ca- 
, thedral will one day stand, imposing and 
alone, looking down upon long rows of. 
the gray blocks of square houses with 
Mansard roofs which the modern French- 
man loves to build. The mighty mass 
of this noble ancient church should have 
been set upon one of the many beautiful 
hills in the vicinity of Rouen: it looks 
utterly out of place where it is. Doubt- 
less the architects of other days would 
have been glad to have chosen better 
sites for the cathedrals which they built, 
but necessity compelled them to place 
the shrine of religion where it could 
easily be defended by the strong arms 
of the burghers, and where it could be 
surrounded by fortifications. 

I had not been in Rouen ten minutes 
on the occasion of my first visit before 
I found myself standing in front of the 
‘Great Clock-Tower,” a simple Gothic 
structure supposed to have been erected 
in the last years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was a Sunday afternoon. Hun- 
dreds of working people, neatly although 
plainly dressed, were passing under a 
huge arch in the centre of the tower on 
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their way to and from the Place Notre 
Dame. A beggar, very lame and dirty, 
and partially clad in the costume of a 
Breton peasant, was playing a melan- 
choly, even heartrending, tune upon a 
species of bagpipe, while his long-haired 
and impudent little son thrust .a greasy 
hat in the faces of the passers-by, and 
with the professional grin of the unde- 
serving mendicant begged for the tradi- 
tional sou. I sat down in a corner, on 
the edge of a two-wheeled cart standing 
conveniently near, and tried to fancy how 
the venerable tower looked four hundred 
years ago, about the time that Columbus 
was discovering America, Even at that 
day, which to a good American seems to 
savor of remote antiquity, the clock-tower 
had heard the hours chimed forth for a 
full century, and had never missed a cur- 
few. In its belfry-tower hangs a bell 
which, according to tradition, was made 
out of pieces of silver money contributed 
for its erection; but the- more veracious 
chroniclers inform us that it is only an 
ordinary bell, called “silver’’. because 
it was purchased with the bits of mon- 
ey collected from all classes of the in- 
habitants. It hangs in a curious belfry; 
which is surrounded with an iron bal- 
ustrade and surmounted. by a leaden 
dome. At nine o'clock. every evening 
this bell sounds the curfew, as it did in 
the good old times; but the Rouennais 
do not trouble themselves to obey its 
prudent injunction. 

Over the gateway of the arch in this 
tower is a small figure of a lamb, sculp- 
tured in stone. The lamb supports a lit 
tle banner on which are the sacred let 
ters ‘I. H:S4"* and above are “three 
golden lilies in an azure field;” as the 
manuals of heraldry would say: These 
are the arms of the city of Rouen. They 
generally provoke a smile from the Pa- 
risian, who is wont to consider the Nor- 
man as anything but lamblike, and the 
very last person in the world to allow 
himself to be fleeced. The Norman is 
somewhat of the same opinion, I im- 
agine, as in the square near the cathe- 
dral there is an inn with a gilded sign 
on which the lamb is shown in the act 
of shaving a fierce-looking wolf. This 
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may be, and probably was often enough 
in the good old times, taken as a hint not 
to impose upon the Norman lamb, for, 
however innocent he might appear, he 
was sure to discover the trick and to en- 
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act summary vengeance upon him. who 
had performed it. The peasants in the 
neighborhood have a story that “ Rouen” 
was a shepherd who once pastured his 
flocks on the site of the present city of 
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a hundred thousand souls, and that he 
bequeathed his name, and a lamb as a 
token of his occupation, to the commu- 
nity which sprang from his family. But 
there is no foundation for this story, nor 
can any one tell how the pacific lamb 


strayed into the azure field among the 
Vor. XXV.—12 





golden lilies. Rouen was a large city 
when Paris was a mere hamlet among 
the marshes. The Romans named it 
Rothomagus, and fortified it and made 
it one of their capitals. As late as the 
close of the tenth century the Roman 
walls were in very good repair. But 
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now they have vanished, and so have 
the more ephemeral works of those who 
came after the Romans. The Rouennais 
were engaged in commerre with Britain, 
as they are now, at the time of the Ro- 
man occupation, and the ancient chron- 
icles intimate that they usually got the 
best of a bargain. The Franks made 
Rouen the capital of their Neustria, and 
during their reign the bishop, Prétextat, 
was murdered in the city because the 
terrible Fredegonde wished to punish 
him for having united in marriage her 
rival Brunehaut to the son of her royal 
slave Chilperic. 

. Until the time of Charlemagne the 
town grew rich in commerce: the banks 
of the Seine were covered with casks of 
oil and wine, and within the line of stout 
walls was many a. mansion filled with 
treasure. ._The wild Northmen found this 
out, and one day in May of 841 they came 
sailing up the Seine under the leadership 
of the dreadful Oger. When they went 
away again Rouen had been pillaged and 


half burned down, and the current of the. 


river was red with blood. They waited 
only long enough ‘for the Rouennais to 


recover and to accumulate more riches,. 


and then came back: Finally, they de- 
cided to stay altogether. They settled in 
the island of Oissel, where they remained 
five years, sallying forth to levy tribute 
upon the trembling merchants whenever 
it pleased their fancy soto do. The skipper 
who loaded at Rouen for London in those 
days said his prayers many times before 
starting, forthe chances were that even 
before reaching the mouth of the Seine he 
would be hanged-at his own mast by the 
pirates. In process of time, however, the 
Dane who definitely conquered Rouen 
became a good Christian, was baptized, 
married,.a daughter of Charles IX.—who 
foresaw that if he did not make peace 
with this aggressive Dane he might - pos- 
sibly lose several slices of his kingdom— 
and made Normandy prosper as rapidly 
as he had once impoverished it. He went 


so far as to repair the religious edifices. 


which he had once pillaged, and he built 
in Rouen a palace which subsequently 
became ‘the residence of the Norman 
His son, William of:the Long 


dukes, 
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Sword, continued his work, so that when 
Louis of Outremer, king of France, came 
to besiege Rouen, he found it a much 
greater task than. he. had anticipated: 
He was beaten by. Harald, king of Den- 
mark, and retired only to get into fresh 
trouble with the Normans. ,His ally, 
Otho of Lorraine, was so terribly defeat- 
ed under the walls of Rouen that the 
place where hig demoralized army was 
massacred is called ‘The Bloody Pool” ~ 
until this day. I was a little surprised to 
find that the inhabitants of Rouen, are 
perfectly certain as to the location ofthis - 
massacre, and point it out unhesitating- 
ly, while they profess a variety of opin- 
ions and are afflicted with much uncer- 
tainty as to exactly where Joan of Arc 
was burned, although that event took 
place several hundred years later than 
the defeat of Otho. 

The paschal lamb, with the banner 
inscribed with pious signs, was hardly a 
suitable device for the ‘hardy merchants 
of Rouen in succeeding centuries, when 
the successors of William the Conqueror 
aired their petty ambitions and spites in 
Normandy. Twice thé city proudly re- 
pulsed the French from her gates, and 
it was only when the king, Jean Sans 
Terre, abandoned her that, she. capitu- 
lated in 1202. The French were driven 
out two hundred and fourteen years after- 
ward by Henry V. of England, but they 
came back again in 1449, and the im- 
mense disasters which overtook the Eng- 
lish compelled them to give up numerous 
great fortresses and fifty thousand écus as 
ransom for the lives of Talbot and the 
duke of Somerset. Charles VII. made 
a triumphal entry in 1449 into the city 
where the Maid of Orleans had been 
sacrificed, and since that time Rouen 
has been French. ‘There have been 
periods in the history of the town with- 


in. the last four hundred years when its 


inhabitants were perhaps a trifle weary 
of their union with France and all the - 
responsibilities which tt entailed; but 
such sentiments. have now passed away 
for ever. When-Lord Palmerston went 
over to Paris in 1815 to take'a look at 
the allied armies in the French capital, 
he found the Normans “very English,’ 
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and expressed his doubts as to their re- 
maining long subject to France; but it ap- 
pears that his impressions were not correct. 

Near the “ Great Clock-Tower ”’ stands 
the “ Fountain of the Great Clock,” which 
is surmounted by a fine entablature rep- 
resenting Jupiter and Arethusa, or, as 
some of the contemporary writers fancy, 
the Ocean and the Seine. It is an effect- 
ive bit of sculpture, strong enough to at- 
tract the passer’s attention, although it is 
in a corner and in the shade of massive 
and frowning walls. Hither humble dwell- 
ers in the neighborhood come to draw 
water and to chat with their acquaint- 
ances, despite the current of pedestrians 
which flows constantly along the ‘nar- 
row walks and under the arch. 

It is but a:step from the fountain and 
the tower to the space ‘in front of the 
cathedral. The inhabitants of Rouen 
are so proud of their ancient church 
that they all manage to take a look at 
it as often as once a week. One Sun- 
day afternoon, straying into the vicinity, 


I found the streets quite blockaded by- 


the promenaders who were admiring, for 
perhaps the hupdredth time, the graceful 
towers, the richly-sculptured portals and 
the strange reflections of the light of the 
setting sun upon the discolored walls. The 
Rouen cathedral is one of the most sub- 
lime of all the beoks which the architects 
of the Middle Ages wrought in stone. Its 
conception is grandiose : the detail Ioving- 
ly lavished upon it is almost infinite. No 
casual tourist, looking at this church fér 
an hour or two while he “breaks a jour- 
ney,” can gain any adequate idea of its 
grand significance. It is one of the most 
impressive monuments of human genius, 
and a lesson to the generations to build 
slowly and solidly and with an eye single 
to the future. Time and the hand of man 
have wrought in vain against this noble 
edifice. The hammer of the Huguenot 
despoiled it of many of its most wonder- 
ful ornaments, lightning and fire have at- 
tacked it, and about its walls war has 
raged ; but it stands’ as solidly as the 
everlasting hills. Because of its admir- 
able perfection it does not especially im- 
press the beholder with a sense of its size. 
The principal spire, with its innumerable 
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bits of lacework in stone, does not seem 
to affront and menace the heavens like 
those of some less perfect churches, but 
it seems to supplicate a benediction from 
on high. 

Here was the cradle of Christianity in 
Normandy : here St. Mellon, earliest con- 
verted among the Gauls, laid the founda- 
tions of a church in thethird century of the 
Christian era.. For three hundred years 
thereafter the spiritual establishment of 
St. Mellon flourished and increased. In 
the days of the jolly king Dagobert, whose 
virtues and eccentricities Béranger has 
celebrated in a ringing ballad, the church 
was doubled in size, and to it was added a 
kind of monastery ; but in process of time 
the whole was ‘demolished by the Nor- 
mans, who doubtless wanted the treasures 
hidden within the walls. The converted 
Northman, Rollo the Dane, penitently 
began a new religious edifice on the 
same site after his conversion. For two 
centuries, through many vicissitudes and 


_under widely different monarchs, succes- 


sive generations of workmen toiled at this 
cathedral which Rollo had founded. But 
lightning fell upon the stones and caused 
ravages which it took ten years to repair, 
and on'the day that the workmen finish- 


_ edthe restoration the lightning fell again, 


more disastrously than. before.. Then in 
the year 1200 .came the conflagration 
which laid Rouen in ashes and left the 
It seemed 
as if the devil were determined that no 
church should ‘remain on that particular 
Jean: Sans Terre was not afraid 
of the devil, however, and in the midst 
of the smouldering embers of Rouen he 
began to raise the cathedral-walls once 
more. The demons behaved very well 
for some time, but in 1284 they man- 
ifested themselves anew in the shape of 
a lightning-bolt; in 1353, in a frightful 
tempest of wind and rain, they swept 
away the spire ; in 1625, just as the cathe- 
dral was finished, the lightning fell upon 
it in several places; ten years later a whirl- 
wind threw down one of the portals; in 
1642 the belfry was struck by lightning ; 
in 1683 a “vast and roaring wind " came 
to overturn the organ and throw down two 
of the small towers of the main portal ; 
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and at intervals of about twenty years 
all through the eighteenth century light- 
ning and conflagration came to devastate. 
What hopes have been blasted, what rep- 
utations destroyed, what hearts broken by 
the caprices of Nature with regard to this 


TOMBS OF PIERRE AND LOUIS DE BREZE IN THE CHAPEL OF THE VIRGIN. 


name accidentally perpetuated by the 
duration of his tower or gallery, while 
the men of genius are forgotten. The 
church is an eternal reminder of the 
vanity of human expectations. No age 
has been able to impose its style upon 
the gigantic mass. The ideas of the 
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church! Many an able architect who fan- 
cied that he had rendered his fame secure 
for all time has found the work of his 
hands cast down in a night. The un- 
known and humble builder who wrought 
out some insignificant task has had his 


AG | li 


early years of the thirteenth century are 
represented in the main body of the edi- 


fice, but the Chapel-of the Virgin is of the 


fourteenth century, the side portals are of 
the fifteenth, and the grand portal, which 
is the most wonderful feature of the church, 
was constructed between 1509 and 1530. 
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The main tower, surmounted with its lofty 
spire of iron, is a mixture of the architec- 
tures known as Ile de France and Nor- 
mandy, according to the late M. Viollet- 
le-Duc. 

Imposing as are the towers and the 





P. 

ory. At the base of the facade three 
doors, corresponding with their naves 
in the interior, are placed; and above 
and around these are the images upon 
which the Calvinists wreaked their wrath 
by knocking all their heads relentlessly 
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spire— which rises four hundred and 
eighty feet above the ground —for him 
who sees them for the first time, the 
richly-sculptured fagade and the portals 
are the features of the cathedral which 
are most ineffaceably fixed in the mem- 
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off. Those were dread times when the 
Protestants, maddened by the outrages 
and the tortures which had been inflict- 
ed upon their fellow-believers by the Par- 
liament of Rouen, took the town and in- 
dulged in bloody reprisals until Charles 
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one of his kin dragged through Rouen 
to the Stone Cross, where he had his 
tongue pierced with a hot iron, then to 
the Place Notre Dame, where his right 
hand was cut off, then to the Old Mar- 
ket-Place to be slowly burned alive, must 
have taken a sombre pleasure in clam- 
bering along the facade of the cathedral, 
and in crushing the stony hierarchy 





from whom -the persecuting murderers 
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Even without their heads the images 
are interesting. The main portal, about 
which the architects assembled an aston- 
ishing variety of open galleriés, of stat- 
ues, bas-reliefs, foliage deftly worked in 
stone, flowers which imitated Nature beau- 
tifully, is a work of positive genius. In 


and IX. drove them out. In the mild April 
him nights of 1562 Rouen’s walls echoed the 
, the groans and shrieks and cries of vengeance 
rtals of Frenchmen seeking to exterminate each 
hich other because of their religious opinions. 
1em- The Protestants knew that their stay in 
Rouen would be brief, and so they has- 
tened to break the idols of the ferocious 
priests who had slain their brethren by 
hundreds. The Huguenot who had seen 
Wes: == SS 
oy Phi <> ies ees ae 
HOUSE OF PIERRE CORNEILLE. 
were supposed to draw their inspiration. 
In the interests of art we can but wish 
he that the Huguenot had spared the im- 
“é ages; but these iconoclastic furies were 
+ the natural outgrowth of a Protestantism 
ais at bay. They constituted the mysterious 
“a “handwriting on the wall” which fore- 
- tells the doom of the oppressor. 








the centre is sculptured the tree of Jesse, 
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or the genealogy of the Virgin. From 
the body. of the prostrate Jesse springs 
a tree on the branches of which are the 
persons representing the different gen- 
erations, until at the ‘top the Virgin sits 
enthroned. Over the door at the left is 
a quaint representation of the beheading 
of John the Baptist, with a panel which 
originally represented Salome perform- 
ing a kind of gymnastic dance before 
Herod ; and above the right door Moses, 
Adam and Eve and the serpent were 
once shown, but here the blows of the 
Huguenots were so effectual that little 
is left. 

There is a blessed calm within the 
great church which is in delightful con- 
trast with the clamor of street-merchants 
and the clatter of carts.outside. The light 
is dim, and. the shadows in the nave hover 
gently about one like benedictions. A 
faint smell of incense mingles with the 
nameless odor of the ancient-walls. The 
riches of the lateral chapels —the gold, 
the silver and bronze, the sculptures— 
flash before the vision as one passes to- 
ward the altar. There are tombs by which 
one might spend days in contemplation : 
on their tall and stately sides the histories 
of generations are recorded. The past 
seems to take the visitor by the hand 
and to lead him backward out of the 
present. These bishops who kneel with 
uplifted hands, these choirs of meek-eyed 
angels, these assemblages of martyrs, 
these armies of triumphant saints, this 
fiery St. Michael trampling the life out 
of the dragon, these cardinals and nuns 
and monks,—are they in wood and stone? 
Or do they live and breathe by some 
mysterious enchantment, and are they 
silently enjoying our reverent wonder ? 
On the capitals of the pillars, on cornice 
and gallery covered with ornaments, the 
soft light gently basks—a vagrant ray ca- 
resses the brow of a stone knight lying 
motionless upon an altar before his tomb: 
will it not thrill him into life? Will not 
the gracious female figures standing in 
the lofty niches come down to bow at 
the altar-railing? Do not the luminous 
and innumerous figures in the stained 
window - panes seem to move and to 
manifest a restless impatience to take 
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part once again in the active world? 
Surely here is one who has already de- 
scended? No: it is but an old priest of 
the present day, in humble black gown, 
crawling across the shadowed spaces with 
that self-deprecatory air and humiliated 
step peculiar to the order. Here, in these 
superb windows in the chapel of St. Ste- 
phen, wesee Thomas touching the wounds 
of Christ, the Saviour preaching in the 
desert, or appearing to the repentant Mag- 
dalen, or looking on at the miraculous 
draught of fishes. And here, in this sa- 
cred enclosure, is a statue in marble of 
that noble Frenchman, President Grou- 
lart, stern and fecrless defender of the 
liberties of his fellow-citizens against the 
tyranny of authority during a long and 
well-filled life. It was President Groulart 
who said to Henry III., when that mon- 
arch merited reproof, “Sire, one must 
take many steps to mount a throne, but 
he need make but one to descend from 
it.” It required no little courage to beard 
royalty thus in the good old times. 

Here, within this mighty stone shell, 
so beautifully decorated and so nobly 
planned, lurk the shades of many valiant 
heroes. Here was entombed that won-' 
der of his time, Richard Cceur de Lion, 
and his brother Henry, their uncle Wil- 
liam and the famous duke of Bedford re- 
posed beside him in peace until the Cal- 
vinists came in 1562 to hammer upon their 
tombs. Nearly two hundred years after 
the visit of the iconoclasts the sculptured 
choir in which Richard’s tomb was sit- 
uated was raised up—a repair which the 
gradual decay had rendered necessary 
—and the mutilated sarcophagus of the 
lion-hearted king, being supposed by the 
workers of a forgetful generation to be 
nothing of consequence, was allowed to 
sink down among other rubbish beneath 
the floor of the choir. In 1838, however, 
a portion of it was brought to light again 
when some excavations were made by 
order of an architect, and within were 
found the heart of Richard and a memo- 
rial statue. To-day the fighting monarch 
has a stately tomb here, and his recum- 
bent effigy upon it is nearly eight feet in 
length. The tiny four-feet high soldiers - 
of the French infantry stare at the old 
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king of England’s image and murmur 
under their breaths that there were giants 
in those days, The sculptures upon the 
railings and walls of the choir are the 


work of the: half-humorous artists of the 
fifteenth century, who were not hindered 
by the fact that they were decorating a 
church from indulging their passion for 
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the grotesque. The arts and trades of 
the Middle Ages and the proverbs of all 
nations are deftly: illustrated in. the pan- 
‘els: of this marvellous choir. . On either 
side are white marble altars crowned with 
priceless, sculpture. Not far away is the 
tomb.of Louis ‘de Brézé, ‘‘en son vivant 
chevalier de .l’ordre, premier chambel- 
lan du roy, grand sénéchal,” who was a 
high dignitary in Normandy, but who 
is much better known as the husband of 
Diana of Poitiers. The beautiful Diana’s 
portrait, in alabaster, -is on this ‘tomb, 


which is one of the noblest products of. 


the Renaissance. The inscription which 
serves as the epitaph of old Louis de 
Brézé, who “lived by the course of na- 
ture in this world in virtue for seventy- 
two years,” is in such admirable old 
French verse that it is worth copying 
here: 

Dedans le corps que ce blanc marbre serré” 

Jadis la ciel pour embellir la terre 

Transmyts le choys des illustres espritz, 

Lequel au corps fait tant d’honneur aquerre 

Qu’en temps de paix et furieuse guerre, 

Soubs quatre Roys il emporta le prix ; 

Le Souverain, pour.son partage, a pris 

Ceste noble ame, et la terre a repris 

Le corps ja vieux, mais quant a sa gloire ample 

Pour ce qu’elle est de.vertu décorée, 

Aux bons frangoys est.ici demourée 

Pour leur servir'de mémorable exemple. 

The illustrious Diana‘does not seem to 
have any epitaph. In her case silence 
is golden. 

The portals which afford egress from 
the rear of the church are almost as in- 
teresting as those in front. ‘The Book- 
sellers’ Door,” so called because to reach 
it the worshippers were once compelled to 
pass through a line of bookstalls establish- 
ed in the open air, is covered with sculp- 
tures representing the day of judgment, 
and in the corners lurk odbscena mystica, 
which the old architects seem to -have 
been unduly fond of. Another gigantic 
entrance is profusely ornamented with 
odd sculptures in stone representing Jo- 
seph sold into slavery by his brethren, 
the funeral of Jacob, and Christ upon the 
cross. 

The head swims and _the.eyes are wea- 
ry when one comes out of the great ca- 
thedral, and he who can forthwith climb 
to the top of the principal tower, which 
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oscillates in the wind’ and seems just 
about to tumble into ruin, must ‘have 
strong nerves. As at Strasbourg, you 
can constantly look out through wide 
openings in the stone during your up- 
ward progress, and the demon of the 
abyss calls loudly to you to jump down 
and worship him, But once on the plat- 
form at the tower’s highest practicable 
point, you see that Rouen is set in a 
most delicious valley. The Seine winds 
gracefully through fields which look like 
gardens. Centuries of cultivation have 
left no inch of them unimproved. Up 
the steep hillsides run roads faultlessly 
paved and graded, and at the highest 
point there are handsomely grouped vil- 
lages, It is said that in the most thriving 
times one hundred and fifty thousand 
working men and women are employed 
in this pretty vale. The towns of Elbeuf, 
Darnétal, Oissel la Riviére and_ St. Eti- 
enne are veritable hives of industry, and 
indeed Napoleon I. called Elbeuf a bee- 


_hive. From the tower can be seen the 


old priory of St. Gervais, where William 
the Conqueror died on the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1087. There is a vault in this 
priory the walls in which are of Roman 
construction, and it bids fair to stand for 
half a dozen centuries to come. 

Perhaps the purest glory of Rouen is 
the fame of Corneille. The ancient town’s 
history is filled with wars and with martial 
heroes, but not with poets. The illustrious 
Corneille has not been forgotten. by the 
Rouennais, although they have been for 
many generations since his time a hard- 
headed, commercial people. The noblest 
French singer of his day, the poet whom 
jealous. Richelieu hated so much that he 
invented the French Academy in the hope 
that it would sit in unfavorable judgment 
upon: him, has his statue in his native 
town and his bust is crowned in the 
theatres at gala representations. The 
old house in which Pierre Corneille and 
his brother Thomas were born stands 
no longer, but on the more modern one 
which replaced it in the Rue de la Pie 
an inscription reminds the passer-by that 
there the author of Zhe Cid first saw the 
light. 

Maitre Corneille was destined by his 
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father for a lawyer, but, as he himself 
has told us, he had a “fruitful. pen, but 
barren mouth.” His poetical genius was 
first awakened by an unfortunate passion 
for a young lady who appears for a time 
to have reciprocated his sentiments, and 
then to have jilted him. The adventures 
of his heart in this affair are recorded in 
the comedy of Medi#e, which was first per- 
formed in 1629. From that year until the 
culmination of his genius in Polyeucte his 
literary production was incessant. He 
grew so fast, and was so little inclined 
to be hampered by the petty conven- 
tionalities of the age, that Richelieu once 
publicly reproached him, saying that he 
should be “ more submissive."’ The great 
Corneille, the author of 7e Cid, submis- 
sive to a cardinal! The audacious ego- 
tism excites a smile to-day, but to the 
Frenchmen of that time it seemed per- 
fectly natural. To break through the 
thick walls of tradition was not consider- 
ed a brave deed, but a degrading offence. 
He moved onward despite all efforts to 
alarm or-hinder him, and he invented the 
form and the type of classical tragedy 
finally accepted upon the French stage. 


He succeeded in being charmingly nat- |. 


ural, although the. exigences of the form 
to which he fancied it best to bind him- 
self on most occasions sometimes ren- 
dered the danger of falling into conven- 
tionalism very great: The smaller men 
who came after him made themselves 
ridiculous in alexandrines. In Polyeucte 
Corneille once or twice disdains form, be- 
cause the sublime impulse of his genius 
urges him on to daring flights. He was 
a true seer: he knew his worth, and when 
the timorous circle around him at the 


house of the marquise de Rambouillet 


urged him not to offer Polyeucte for the 
stage, and prophesied that it would prove 
the cause of his ruin, they found him un- 
shaken in his determination. The bril- 
liant nobles told him that his play was 
too serious, too daring—too—too—that, 
in fact, the heroine loved her. husband 
and not an interloping lover: that this 
would not do. But Corneille smiled, 


and when he penned his letter of :dedi- 
cation to the queen-regent, offering FPoly- 
eucte for her consideration, he wrote these 
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manly words: “I avow that I cast myself 
at Her Majesty’s feet without fear and 
without assumption. I am sure that I 
shall please her, because I shall ‘speak 
only of those things which she loves best. 
It is not a mere theatrical piece which I 
now present her, but a work which will 
speak to her of God: the dignity of the 
matter is so great that the clumsiness of 
the artisan cannot abase it; and Your 
Majesty’s royal soul is too fond of con- 
versation upon spiritual things to be of- 
fended at the faults of a work in which 
she will encounter the delights of her 
heart.” Here, in spite of the obligatory 
servility of the phrases of the age, we 
see the firm conviction and broad as- 
sertion of the poet who bows before his 
own inspiration, but yields to no other 
authority. The charms of his versifica- 
tion are as apparent in comedy as in 
the exalted language of tragedy, and 


.those who have heard. Delaunay of the 


present company of the Comédie Fran- 
aise in Le Menteur are able to judge 
of the delicious flavor of the’ master’s 
badinage and the remarkable felicity of 


‘his rhythm. 


He lived and died simply. He wasnev- © 
er rich, never poor ; brought up his family 
decently and in order; avoided quarrels, 
even epistolary ones, when they were 
not positively thrust upon him ; and died 
peacefully in 1684, having founded dra- 
matic artin France. His nephew, Fonte- 
nelle, a noted philosopher of the eigh- 
teenth century, was also one of the fa- 
mous citizens of Rouen. 

The cathedral and the beautiful church 
of St: Quen arethe chief wonders of Rouen, 
but next in order is St. Maclou, a conse- 
crated edifice which was completed three 
hundred and fifty years ago. The mas- 
sive and splendid doors, covered with 
sculptures by Jean Goujon, are the prin- 
cipal beauties of St. Maclou. The cen- 
tral one is devoted.to the baptism of the 
Saviour, and those on the sides to the 


‘death of the Virgin and various scenes 


from Holy Writ. It is not wonderful that 
a populace which saw its religion carved 


into. stone, and which thus had it every 


day before its eyes, manifested fanaticism 
when daring souls protested against even 
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the smallest article of faith or practice. 
The Calvinists came to St. Maclou with 
their hammers when they held Rouen, 
and beheaded a goodly number of the 
saints. They would have been glad to 
destroy the superb stained windows of 
the Renaissance period which ornament 
this church, but time failed them. Upon 
the walls within a strange ‘‘ Danse Ma- 
cabre '’—not so weird and distressing as 
that of Hans Holbein, but still full of ter- 
ror for the beholder—is sculptured. The 
name of the artist is unknown. Without 
possessing the dimensions of Notre Dame 
of Paris, it seems as if St. Maclou of Rouen 
produced upon the mind a greater impres- 
sion of grandeur and richness than the 
celebrated metropolitan cathedral does. 
I stayed once at a tiny tavern in Rou- 
en not far from the renowned Hétel 
de Bourgtheroulde and the Place de la 
Pucelle. In fact, I may say that I was 
lodged next door to Joan of Arc’s fu- 
neral pyre, for the spot where she is said 
‘by some to have been burned is now cov- 
ered by a theatre which touches mine 
host’s tavern. A sprightly maiden who 
‘served at table directed my attention to 
the old hétel, begun in 1506 by Guillaume 
Leroux, counsellor of the exchequer of 
Normandy and seigneur of Bourgthe- 
roulde. The entrance is decorated with 
arabesques and with medals represent- 
ing Francis I. and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, The bas-reliefs are legion, and it 
would be useless to attempt to describe 
them all. This ancient stone dwelling 
has been the scene of much royal mag- 
nificence. Here Francis I. was lodged 
in 1540 (almost before the walls were 
dry), and ten years later his son Henry 
was received here with great pomp and 
splendor. When the cardinal of Flor- 
ence was legate of the pope in France 
he inhabited this hétel, and ambassa- 
dors by the score have slept within its 
walls. The most interesting of the bas- 
reliefs are those which represent the in- 
terview of Francis I. and Henry VIII. at 
the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold”’ in 1520. 
Modern Rouen seems a trifle barren 
after all these riches. The eye instinct- 


ively seeks for beautiful sculptures on 
the walls of the vast new business-blocks 
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and apartment-houses, but finds them not. 
The Rouennais of to-day are busy build- 
ing factory-chimneys : they would disin- 
herit their sons if they found them wast- 
ing time in carving stone uselessly. Théy 
appreciate beauty, but they have not time 
to create it. They sigh as the picturesque 
old streets to which their youthful eyes 
were accustomed disappear, but they 
soon forget them. I found plenty of 
these old and ill-smelling avenues still 
untouched in a central portion of the 
city on the occasion of my last visit. 
The house-fronts seemed to touch each 
other across the narrow way ; the ancient 
rooms wére so small that the people with- 
in them looked cramped; and old women, 
half intoxicated, as in England, tottered 
about or came to beg. Here and there 
the houses were propped up with im- 
mense beams: it seemed unsafe to ride 
under them, but the mammas in the fifth 
stories were unconcernedly nursing their 
babies at the open windows, and seemed 
not at all nervous about a possible crash. 
There is nothing more curious in Europe 
than the Rue de I’Epicerie on a market- 
day even now, when Rouen has built it- 
self some grand central markets op the’ ’ 
plan of those in Paris. Some hints of 
the pretty costumes which the Norman- 
dy peasants used to wear are. still to be- 
seen: the older men and women wear 
them in their villages, but have a fancy 
for exchanging them for the more mod- 
ern dress when they come into town. 
Observing an American flag in the 
central markets, I peeped into the pavil- 
ion on which it floated, and found that 
Transatlantic beef was sold therein. 
““We expect a new lot soon, sir,” said 
the butcher, touching his hat civilly: 
“we can’t get it fast enough.” The 
Chamber of Commerce is such an en- 
terprising institution that it is determined 
to have the Seine improved sufficiently to 
allow ocean-steamers to come up to the 
handsome quays of Rouen; and then, | 
dare say, American meat will be deliver- 
ed to the Rouen workmen at such prices 
that they will feel sincerely grateful, as 
the distinguished economist M. Paul Le- 
roy Beaulieu declared that: he did the 
other day, for the discovery of our con- 























tinent. The workers in this “ Manchester 
of France” can hardly be called poor, 
although they are very far from being 
as independent as workmen in the United 
States. So long as the markets are good 
the Rouennais is sure of a fair amount of 
prosperity, but a dull season is productive 
of a great deal of that quiet, decent and 
carefully -concealed misery which is by 
no means uncommon in France. 

The Palace of Justice in this city of 
monuments and manufactures is a high- 
ly ornamental structure, begun about the 
time of the discovery of America. At 
one period it was used as a species of 
city hall, where the merchants met and 
discussed their affairs; but Louis XII. 
had a royal palace added to it, parlia- 
mentary sessions. were held there, and 
successive monarchs enlarged and en- 
riched it. The fagade is inconceivably 
rich in ornaments. Statues of Justice, 
a laborer, a peasant-girl, a fine lady, a 
seigneur, a monk, an artist, indicate the 
different classes of society which con- 
tributed to its erection, and also signify 
that they must all be judged there if 
need there be of any judgment upon 
them. The old chamber where sat the 
Parliament in the central palace is now 
occupied by the assize court, and as that 
august institution was at work during one 
of my visits to Rouen, I looked in. A 
sentinel at the door, with rifle and fixed 
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bayonet, moved aside to let me pass, and 


I entered one of the most marvellous 
rooms I have ever seen. The J/afond, 
of oak which has become like ebony in 
color, is divided into compartments dec- 
orated with rosaces and with a multitude 
of fantastic formations in gilded bronze. 
Above the high platform on which sat 
the judges in their official robes a cruci- 
fix with an ivory Christ upon it was sus- 
pended, and on either side of this were 
statues of Justice and France. In the 
dock of the accused sat a pallid-looking 
culprit in a blouse, and as I came in the 
counsel for the defence, with an insincere 
smirk upon his face, was making a plea 
for his client.. The judge, after the law- 
yer had finished his gesticulations, asked 
the prisoner if he had anything to say, 
and, receiving a negative answer, pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury, ‘‘ There is not 
the slightest use,” he said good-natured- 
ly, “for you to accord extenuating cir- 
cumstances to a person who has already 
been condemned fifteen times for theft.” 
Finding that the prisoner merited small 
sympathy, I looked at the statues more. 
than I did at him, and presently a polite 
old lady showed me into the Salle des 
Procureurs, an immense vestibule, stone- 
paved, where clients come to consult law- 
yers, and where, in fact, a kind of legal 
exchange is held. . The Palace of Justice 
is certainly one of the most impressive 
of the many monumental piles in Nor- 
mandy. EDWARD KING. 
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‘HE. American idea, which is based 

on common sense, is that the cap- 

ital city of a State shall not necessarily 
be the largest or most intelligent or most 
prosperous city in the State, but that it 
shall be the most central. Thus, New 
York yields the seat of government to 
Albany, Philadelphia to Harrisburg, Cin- 
-cinnati. to Columbus, Chicago to Spring- 
field, St. Louis to Jefferson, San Francis- 
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co to Sacramento, and so on. Of late 
years there has sprung up a cry for the 
application of this principle to the gen- 
eral government of the nation. ‘ Through- 
out the West, which, by reason of supe- 
rior population, is obviously destined to 
control the country, a demand has arisen 


for the removal of the United States gov- . 


ernment offices from the bank of the Po- 
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tomac to some central point either in or 
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adjacent to the valley of the Mississippi. 
Not only have the claims of great cities, 
such as Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, been preferred with energy, but 
every small town and village within two 
or three hundred miles of the Father of 
Waters has asserted its especial fitness to 
be the capital of the United States and, as 
the village orators generally add, of the 
civilized world. During the throes which 
followed the war and the agony of re- 
construction statesmen have had more 
pressing exigences to occupy their time 
than this matter of the seat of govern- 
ment, which could very well wait. But 
now that the finance question is settled 
and an era of prosperity and good feel- 
ing seems likely to begin, this question 
of the removal of the public offices from 
a spot which was always unsuitable, in 
the heart of a population only faintly loy- 
al to the flag, and divided from the most 
prosperous constituencies by vast dis- 
tances, is pretty sure to force itself on 
the public mind and to call for a def- 
inite solution. 

It goes without saying that when the 
selection of a new capital is left to the 
people’s choice every man will vote first 
for his own home — next, for the nearest 
spot thereto on which a majority of votes 
can be concentrated. Now, three sections 
of the country cannot expect to secure the 
capital. It cannot be in New England; 
it cannot be in the South; and it cannot 
be on the Pacific slope. The census of 
1880 will show such a preponderance of 
population in the Mississippi Valley as to 
render it a foregone conclusion that if the 
capital is moved at all, that will be its 
home. Upon this the West will insist 
unanimously, and it will have the power 
to command obedience to its behest. But 
when it comes to select the particular 
point to be glorified as the President’s 
residence and the great political city of 
the United States, if not of the world, the 
power of the West will diminish. Each 
claimant will find all the other claimants 
unanimous against its pretensions. Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago would rather leave 
the seat of government where it is than 
transfer it to St. Louis ; St. Louis and Chi- 
cago would do without one rather than 
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see it in Cincinnati; and every dweller 
on the Mississippi would how! at the idea 
of Chicago being chosen. Between the 
rival Western claimants it will devolve 
upon the East, the South and the Pa- 
cific States to decide; and as they will 
be limited in their choice to some point 
in or near the centre of the Mississippi 
Valley, and will have no direct inter- 
ests of their own to serve, it seems like- 
ly that they will be governed in their 
choice by simple considerations of cen- 
trality, ease of access, salubrity and a sur- 
rounding population which can be relied 
upon not to impede the march of sound 
legislation and administration. 

Some words dropped by the President 
of the United States and the general 
of the army during their recent visit to 
Kansas have led many to think that far- 
seeing statesmen have lately fixed their 
eyes on Kansas City, Missouri, as a spot 
more likely than any other to fill the re- 
quired conditions. In some respects. it 
has marked advantages. Built on an 
alluvial bed which ancient torrents have 
piled into high hills, it is situate at the 
confluence of the Kansas and Missouri 
rivers, one of the healthiest spots west 
of the Mississippi. Stern-wheel steamers, 
toiling painfully against the swift current 
of the turbid Missouri, carry freight and 
passengers north far into the Black Hills, 
and beyond to the British boundary-line : 
other steamers bear vast hoards of corn, 
grain and pork down to New Orleans. 
Half a dozen lines of railway connect 
the city with the East, and two more 
with San Francisco, with branches to 
Colorado and the South-western Terri- 
tories. It is perhaps the only city in the 
United States from which you can travel 
a thousand miles east, a thousand miles 
west, a thousand miles north and a thou- 
sand miles south in a direct line by reg- 
ularly -provided and swift conveyances, 
without delays or danger, and without 
leaving American soil. It is fifty hours’ 
distance from New York, four days from 
San Francisco, thirty hours from Chicago 
and about fifty from New Orleans. Geo- 
graphically considered, it is a few hundred 
miles nearer Boston than San Francisco. 
But as a competitor for the seat of govern- 
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ment it has nothing to fear from towns 
west of it, for the simple reason that they 
can only be reached through Kansas City, 
and that nine-tenths of the people live east 
of Kansas City, and would not vote to add 
a couple of hundred miles to their journey 
to the capital simply for the purpose of 
planting it on an exact geographical cen- 
tre. So far as centrality is concerned, it 
would probably command more votes in 
a national convention than St. Louis orany 
other town on the Mississippi, and certain- 
ly more than any town in Kansas. 

But it stands within the State of Mis- 
souri, and it is idle to disguise the fact 
that the people of the United States en- 
tertain a general and perhaps not unde- 
served prejudice against that State. Mis- 
sourians, with the exception of a portion 
of the people of St. Louis and a portion 
of the people of Kansas City, are Bour- 
bons to the backbone. In no State in 
the Union are education, enterprise and 
intelligence so backward. In none has 
the legislation of the past few years been 
so dishonest and so ignorant. In none 
is crime so sure of impunity. In the 
language of a leading Missouri editor, 
who sat in Congress not long since, to 
go to Jefferson City during the session 
is to bring a blush to the cheek of every 
honest citizen of the State, and to witness 
the efforts of State and county officials of 
every grade to defeat the collection of 
debts is to provoke one to emigrate im- 
mediately. The same writer added that 
Missourians have learned nothing by the 
war, and in some respects are even more 
backward than the men whofought. They 
cannot restore slavery, but the shooting 
of a negro seldom involves punishment. 
They no longer levy war upon the gov- 
ernment, but Judge Krekel of the United 
States court has practically been ft war 
with several counties. of the State for 
years. They no longer form bands of 
border - ruffians to invade Kansas, but 
the Jamar have played Robin 
Hood — ofa more brutal type than the 
genuine Robin—for half a generation. 
They could not have escaped so long 
had they not possessed the sympathy 
of the farmers. 


A few weeks ago the Sedalia Democrat, 
Vox. XXV.—13 
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desiring to have the State capital removed 
from Jefferson City to Sedalia, requested 
all the newspapers of the State to express 
their views on the subject. The leading 
newspaper of the State, a most admirable 
and fearless journal, the St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat, replied that if the capital of 
Missouri could be removed to some town 
in Kansas or Illinois, where there might 
be a chance of honest and decent legisla- 
tion, he (the editor) would be well pleased, 
but that, as between Jefferson City and 
Sedalia, the request reminded him of the 
traveller who asked a farmer which was 
the best of two roads to town, and was 
answered, ‘“ Whichever you take you will 
be sorry you hadn’t taken the other.”’. 
Missouri ought to be one of the most 
productive States inthe Union. NoState 
enjoys a finer climate or a more fertile 
soil. Almost. everything from potatoes 
to cotton can be grown there. Yet more 
than half the State is a barren waste, cov- 
ered with brush, swamp and water. A 
vast tide of immigration sweeps monthly 
over it, bound for Kansas and Colorado: 
nobody stops in Missouri. Great efforts- 
have been made by the Northern Mis- 
souri and Missouri Pacific to induce for- 
eigners to settle on the line of their roads, 
but they have all proved fruitless. The 
country villages are just.as they were be- 
fore the war—small, dirty, without pave- 
ments or lights, with an. ugly church or 
two, and half a dozen ill-kempt, lazy men 
hanging round the saloon-dgor, while as 
many more play greasy cards all day long 
inside. Independence, ten miles from the 
Kansas border, is a pretty Southern town, 
with gardens round each house and a lux- 
uriance of fruit and shade trees, But. it 
built its houses and planted. its trees and 
gardens before the war, when it was the 
outfitting station for the overland jour- 
ney. During the war it was rebel to the 
core, and the feeling is unquenched. The 
citizens have no compunctions in telling 
you they don’t want Yankees or North- 
erners among them, and won’t trade 
with them if they come. So the pretty 
little town is dull and stupid and lifeless: 
but for a couple of flour-mills it would die 
out altogether. 
During the war feeling in Kansas City 
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was divided, with a preponderance on 
the rebel side. But on one side lay the 
young State of Kansas, whose hardy sons 
had been trained to fighting by years of 
border-frays, and who were steadfast for 
the Union, and on the other the First 
Missouri Cavalry, composed chiefly of 
men from Illinois, kept a keen watch on 
the rebels and were not slow to use their 
carbines and sabres. As usual, the wo- 
men were more bitter than the men. On 
one occasion some of these ladies carried 
their rebel sympathies so far into overt 
acts that the Union commander caused 
them to be imprisoned in a dwelling- 
house. During the night the roof of the 
house fell in, killing several of the pris- 
oners. This made matters worse, and for 
some time-afterward if a Union man ven- 
tured far outside the city alone he was 
likely to be shot. Only a few months 
ago there was a dinner-party at the house 
of an old resident of Kansas City. An 
Eastern lady, speaking of events of the 
war, happened to use the word “rebels.” 
A dead silence fell upon the company, 
which lasted a few moments, when the 
hostess changed the subject. After din- 
ner the Eastern lady begged to be in- 
formed in what respect she had erred. 
“Oh, my dear,” said the hostess, “you 
must never say rebels: you must say 
Confederates.” 

There never was any actual fighting in 
Kansas City. At one time Price march- 
ed within four miles of the town, to the 
village of Westport. The First Missouri 
Cavalry, with a few other loyal troops, 
were despatched to meet him, and march- 
ed before daylight. Orders were also sent 
to the Ninth Kansas, which was lying at 
Wyandotte, to cross the Kaw and hasten 
in support. The Ninth consisted largely 
of raw recruits, and Captain Goodrich 
says that as they approached Westport 
and heard the sound of cannon an as- 
tonishing number of the men were taken 
ill and declared they could march no 
farther. The colonel, an old veteran, 
who knew how to make allowance for 
young soldiers, ordered the march to pro- 
ceed and all who could not walk to get 
into the ambulances and army-wagons. 
Presently a boy came galloping furiously 
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up the road, swinging his cap and shout- 
ing, “Old Pop Price is licked like h——! 
He’s running like blazes down South. 
Old Pop Price’s licked out of his boots !”’ 
On which, says Captain Goodrich, it was 
astonishing how quickly the boys in the 
wagons recovered and took their places 
in the ranks. 

The First Missouri Cavalry did yeo- 
man service for the first two years of the 
war, though the governor of Missouri was 
a hearty rebel and did his best to para- 
lyze them, going so far on one occasion, 
when they had hanged one of his partic- 
ular friends, as to muster them out of the 
service. They were with Fremont on his 
great march, and to this day the veterans 
of the regiment maintain that if Fremont 
had been let alone and Hunter left where 
he was, the army would have been in New 
Orleans in six months and the war would 
have ended in 1863. 

Paper-money inflation did its work in 
Kansas City as elsewhere. Before the 
war the town consisted of a few strag- 
gling houses on the bluff overlooking the 
Missouri. In 1865 it was a city, with brick 
houses and paved streets. Buildings rent- 
ed for a year for just what they cost. 
Enormous sums were spent in cutting 
streets through the bluffs and hills: .so 
many of these were bisected and re-bi- 
sected that the city is now said to stand 
not, like ancient’-Rome, on -seven hills, 
but on seventy-seven. When the gov- 
ernment began to contract the currency 
no place felt the blow more than Kansas 
City. Property fell to less than one-tenth 
it former value. Almost everybody was 
ruined.:,.Families which had lived in af- 
fluence suddenly found themselves in 
beggary. This lasted so long, and in- 
flicted so much suffering, that it became 
almost impossible to collect debts. East- 
ern corporations which had loaned money 
on real estate were almost invariably com- 
pelled to foreclose the mort . It be- 
came the fashion not to: bts, and 
tradesmen who sold on cre@iéaere ruined. 
Dead-beats became so plentiful that no 
disgrace attached to their performances. 
A retail dealer gave to T——, a stranger 
who volunteered a fair account of him- 
self, credit for seven dollars. Next day 
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a friend called and inquired, “Is it pos- 
sible you gave T—— credit for seven 
dollars ?’’"—"‘‘ Yes,”” said the storekeeper : 
‘how did you hear of it ?’—"* Why, man,” 
said the friend, “he’s going all round 
town boasting of it.” 

In course of time the Kansas Pacific 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
railroads stretched their rails six hundred 
miles due west through Kansas, while the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas shot south 
into the heart of Texas. The two former 
roads opened up a section of country the 
like of which is not to be found anywhere. 
It may suffice to say that though Kansas 
is a State of yesterday it stands already 
fourth among the States in the value of 
its productions, and that the march of 
settlement westward is about at the rate 
of fifty miles a year. Its orators, in their 
Fourth-of-July speeches, tell us that when 
the census of 1890 is taken Kansas will 
stand first of all the States in agricultural 
products. And in sober truth, when you 
figure a belt five hundred miles long by 
three hundred miles wide, almost every 
acre of which will yield, without manure 
and almost without labor, twenty bushels 
of wheat or fifty bushels of corn, it is not 
easy to set a limit to the possible produc- 
tive capacity of such a tract. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin may do better on limited 
areas, but a farm of one hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, all under 
cultivation, cannot easily be duplicated 
on the map of the world. This farm, 
with Colorado behind it and Texas hang- 
ing to its skirts, connects with the rest of 
the world by one gateway, and one only 
—Kansas City. Ten years ago there were 
five claimants for the post—Wyandotte, 
Leavenworth, St. Jo, Atchison and Kan- 
sas City, but the first four long since gave 
upthe struggle. St. Jo continues to flourish 
in a modest way, but Wyandotte is now a 
suburb of Kansas City, and Leavenworth 
and Atchison are on the wane. 

It is not to be denied that thus far Kan- 
sas City has not benefited by its position 
as much as might have been expected. 
For the most part, the grain and cattle 


‘and provisions of Kansas and\Fexas and 


Colorado: go through Kansas City to St. 
Louis or Chicago or Toledo without stop- 





ping. On ’Change this is explained on 
the ground of limited capital and small 
bank facilities. Of the four banks in 
existence in Kansas City in 1878, two 
failed in that year, one owing a million, 
on which thirty per cent. has been paid; 
the other owing rather more—five hun- 
dred thousand dollars of it to the State— 
none of which has been, or probably 
ever will be, paid. The entire capital of 
the two remaining banks could not have 
moved the wheat-crop of Mr. Dalrymple 
of Minnesota or Mr. Solomon of Solomon 
county, Kansas. But why is there not 
more capital in Kansas City? Money 
abounds throughout the world. The an- 
swer to this question will probably be 
found in the legislation of the State of 
Missouri, which is ever directed to pro- 
tect not honest creditors, but knavish 
debtors. Another reason for the lack of 
Eastern money in Kansas City #§° the 
want of energy and enterprise on th 
part of the people of Missouri. “Help 
thyself, and God will help thee,” is‘a 
pretty old proverb; and a people who 
let the great Missouri River roll past 
their doors at the rate of three miles an 
hour until the year 1878 without attempt- 
ing to utilize it for the carriage of heavy 
freight to the Mississippi can hardly 
wonder at strangers giving them the 
go-by. 

If the question of transferring the cap- 
ital of the United States to Kansas City 
is ever squarely presented to the people, 
they may require some security that the 
deliberations of Congress and the ad- 
ministration of government can be car- 
ried on safely—not only without riotous 
disturbance, but without pressure from 
the surrounding neighborhood. At the 


present time, though Kansas City itself. 


is only Democratic by a small major- 
ity, the county (Jackson) is Democratic 
by such a majority that the Republicans 
did not think it worth while to nominate 
a candidate for Congress at the last elec- 
tion, but left the work of opposition to 
the Greenbackers. There was no such 
gentle pressure as is the fashion in Yazoo 
county, Mississippi, but there was no Re- 
publican. candidate; and the Greenback 
candidate, Judge Sawyer, won his elec- 
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tion by protesting that, though a North- 
ern man by birth, he had been heartily 
in sympathy with the rebels during the 
war, and was now a Democrat and would 
vote with them. The adjacent counties 
elect men of the same faith. Consider- 
ing the prospect that the Republicans 
will elect their President next year, and, 
if the government be administered with 
common prudence and discretion, may 
retain power for several terms afterward, 
would the leaders of the. party look with 
favor upon a scheme which would locate 
them in the heart of a constituency hos- 
tile to their principles and apparently not 
susceptible of education to other views ? 
Would they fear the pressure which could 
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be brought to bear upon them by a pop- 
ulation in sympathy with our late ene- 
mies? Or would they—relying upon the 
influence of a powerful administration, 
and the gradual growth of intelligence 
which would radiate from the periodical 
assemblage of the ablest men in the coun- 
try, to educate Missouri to a better under- 
standing of her obligations and her du- 
ties — pretermit. all consideration of the 
present party politics of the people with 
whom they were. to dwell, and merely 
choose the site which, geographically 
considered, seemed. to them best fitted 
to be the capital of the United States for 
all time to come? 
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:. might have been more comfortable, 
that rickety charrette, and it certainly 
could have been more elegant. Both more 
comfortable and more elegant ones were 
meeting or passing it every few moments, 
dashing along the broad highway with al- 
most the speed and é/ax of golden char- 
iots ina Romancircus, The driver of the 
rickety charrette wore the blue blouse 
and flat cap of the Norman peasant. 
His companion’s much broader shoul- 
ders were also covered with a blouse. 
The driver wore side-whiskers, after the 
custom of the province: the passenger’s 
blonde beard was cut to the mutton- 
chop fashion most affected by British 
military men and civilian snobs, while 
his long legs were clad in blue jean and 
he wore a flapping straw hat. In dress, 
therefore, there was nothing to mark a 
wide difference of nature and habit be- 
tween the two men. To be sure, one 
had a Veronese delicacy of complexion, 
albeit somewhat sunburnt, while the oth- 
er’s was tinted with Velasquez browns. 
The features of one might be cut upon a 
cameo, while those of the other seemed 
more fit for potter’s clay. One had an 





expression of something more vivid than 
mere animal content, while the other's 
was opaque to any other glimmering of 
the soul within. 

But these indefinite trifles were of course 
invisible to the flat-capped man: he sim- 
ply saw that his companion was only his 
equal in dress and manner of travelling. 
Hence he drew the logical conclusion that 
in his own far-off province the young man 
was simply a peasant like himself, toward 
whom no deferential feeling need check 
his tongue. Therefore by the time the 
pair had reached Vasuay the stranger 
knew Desire’s history from his child- 
hood up, while the latter had learned 
but three facts concerning his passen- 
ger. He had discovered that he was not 
a Norman, that he was a very handsome 
young man, and that he painted pictures. 
The driver swung his whip till the sum- 
mer air shrieked beneath the stripes, al- 
though not a hair of the pony was turned. 
Just then the highway lay before them 
through sunshine and shadow for many 
a winding mile. They were driving 
through a sunflecked mass of shadow 
cast by rows of tall willows bound to- 
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gether by a tangled thicket of wild vines 
and dotted with savage blossoms of thistle 
andthorn. At regular distances from out 
this solid rampart of verdure and bloom 
rose the stately poplars that are supposed 
to be the godmothers of Liberty in Re- 
publican France, and that seem to pencil 
with their delicate fingers upon the sky 
arching over every highway, “Liberty, 
what crimes have been committed in 
thy name!” On the left hand ofthe 
road fertile fields swept up to the heath- 
er-clothed hilltops that bounded the view. 
On the right was a narrow stretch of 
marshy meadow, and beyond, the sea. 

As they came in sight of a decent-look- 
ing farm-house looking seaward, Desire 
said, “ Three of your kind are living there 
this summer.” 

The foreigner saw at a glance that the 
“three of his kind” had already. made 
some innovations upon the habits of a 
Normandy farm-house. There were cur- 
tains at the windows, a rare sight to the 
children of this land. There were no 


scorched porridge-vessels, growing or. 


grown odorous in the fructifying sun- 
shine, about the door. There was no 
litter of disembowelled straw beds upon 
the grass, neither the presence about the 
threshold of the pastoral creatures who 
dispute with grunt and squeal the en- 
trance. to every French farm-house. 

“Men or women?” he asked carelessly, 
as if in his “kind” sex had only a rela- 
tive importance. 

“Both,” answered Desire, nodding to 
the occupants of another charrette which 
at that moment overtook and passed 
theirs. 

As it stopped at the straw - thatched 
gate of the farm, the foreigner saw a 
confused flutter of pink and blue dra- 
peries, which ought to have reminded 
him, for the sake of this story, of cin- 
namon-pinks and morning-glories toss- 
ed together by a vagrant breeze. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he had no idea that 
he was helping to make a story, so he 
only saw a pink dress and a blue one 
on two pretty young women who were 


making considerable fuss about dis- 


mounting from their lofty, tottering and 
stepless charrette. 





Everybody who ever saw a French 
charrette knows that for women to dis- 
mount from one is about as simple and 
graceful an operation as descending a 
rungless ladder. Women not to peasant- 
life born usually stand for a few moments 
before dismounting, in disgusted contem- 
plation of the feat before them. . Then 
they utter a gusty squeal or two as they 
throw one foot over the high sides of the 
vehicle, which meantime is shaking like 
a giant in an ague fit. Next comes a suc- 
cession of shrieks, more gusty and more 
prologged, as the other. foot describes a 
circle in the air and joins its mate upon 
the wheel. Then follows a shrill clamor, 
only to be likened to that which greets a 
mouse in a young ladies’ boarding-school, 
till the fair or otherwise creature comes 
to the ground ‘with a bump that depends 
solely upon her own specific gravity for 
its vigor. 

The two young women before the Saas 


- house were just at this moment at the 


first e of their dismounting. They 
looked earthward from their lofty:height 
with the disgudted expression that two 


birds ought to have who must fly, bat 


can’t. Possibly under other circum- 

es they would have had ‘no scru- 

es about descending in the peculiarly 
a fashion of a backward, feet- 
foremost scramble, similar to that in 
which probably Thisbe descended from 
the paternal window to meet Pyramus in 
the garden. - But how in the world could 
they do it now with a good-looking young 
Frenchman staring his eyes out at them, 
and even his shaggy pony stopping in its 
tracks to stare too? 

“Just see that great goose stare!’’ said 
Morning-Glory in voice perfectly audible 
to the great goose, who continued to stare 
in a sort of dazed confusion at hearing 
himself thus described. 

“Never mind. Hurry out, dear: Lisette 
is becoming impatient,”’ said Cinnamon- 
Pink, who held the reins. “That great 
goose must be an artist, probably one of 
the Beaux - Arts fellows just down from 
Paris. Those Frenchmen have a firm 
conviction that all American women are 
strange, wild, aboriginal creatures, who 
are in the habit in their own country of 
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shinning up to the top of the Yo Semite 
oaks or sliding down the glacial hills by 
way of pastime. So don’t confuse his 
ideas, but jump like a grasshopper.” 

However, before Morning-Glory could 
gather her blue petals about her for the 
grasshopper jump, there was a sudden 
change of position on the part of the 
biped who had such singular ideas of 
our countrywomen. He stood beside the 
tilting charrette, and looking soberly at the 
occupant said in perfect French, “ Will you 
allow me to assist you, ladies ?”’ 

“Gracious! isn’t he a polite old goosie- 
poosie ?”’ exclaimed Morning-Glory hur- 
riedly in her mother tongue before giving 
him her two hands and floating to earth 
like a ball of thistledown, with the polite 
words, ‘‘ Merci, monsieur!’’ 

Curiously enough, either her light weight 
offered less resistance to the young man’s 
effort than he expected, or her grasshop- 
per intention was abandoned too late, for 
she certainly alighted a long way farther 
from the vehicle than any one would have 
expected her to. As a consequence, her 
long fair hair swept over the sleeve of his 
- blouse like a shower of gold, and, as a 
consequence too, one bright strand caught 
upon one of his buttons. Her head sprang 
back with a jerk, and was transfixed not 
six inches from his nose, her blue eyes 
staring at him with intentness quite equal 
to that with which the Great Goose had 
roused her ire five minutes before. 

“Oh, you horrid Beaux- Arter! why 
didn’t you stay in your hétel meublé, and 
not come Jarvleyvousing among your bet- 
ters?” she cried wrathfully as the stranger 
tried clumsily to release her. 

A sound like a sudden thunder-clap 
burst from just over her head. Imme- 
diately the “ Beaux-Arter” began to look 
very red and sheepish while gazing off 
into the remotest distance, as if seeking 
the cause of all that clamor in the hori- 
zon. “I beg your pardon, ladies, but—” 

Whew! There was a Sapphic-leap 
from the charrette in the twinkling of 
an eye, and a tug at his sleeve that 
nearly carried his button away. For he 
had spoken their own American, clean- 
cut and somewhat nasal, than which they 
had rather heard the angered thunders 
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of Olympus or even the worst British 
sing-song growl that ever escaped from 
Albion. 

Of course everybody was overwhelm- 
ed with embarrassment, and everybody 
tried to look away with all their might 
and main. And of course everybody 
found looking away no longer the easy 
thing it had always pretended to be, and 
so all stood staring at each other with 
three mights and three mains. 

Then, gratefully, came a sound that 
broke the power of that huge triangular 
blush—the voice of Desire saying calm- 
ly, “ Will monsieur find lodgings with 
Madame Oriot, or shall I drive him far- 
ther ?”” 

As the Cinnamon - Pink now busied 
herself in releasing Morning-Glory from 
her bondage, the American inquired con- 
cerning Madame Oriot’s rooms: “ Do you 
occupy the whole of her house ?” 

‘*All but one miserably dark little room 
under the eaves, too small to swing ‘the 
least little bit of a kitten,” answered Morn- 
ing-Glory quickly. ; 

‘‘ My profession does not allow me much 
time for kitten-swinging—” 

“Indeed, it’s not so bad, Dolly: it isn’t 
under the eaves, and it would accommo- 
date a good many cats,”’ said Cinnamon- 
P., more honestly.—Then to the stranger, 
‘Madame Oriot is very anxious to let that 
room: perhaps it will please you if you 
intend to stay a while in this neighbor- 
hood.” 

The stranger, plucking a golden hair 
from his sleeve and catching the spar- 
kle of the speaker’s eye, resolved that 
he would remain in this neighborhood a 
while, and secure that room even though 
he had to desiccate his kittens before 
swinging them and to thrust his feet up 
the chimney to pull on his boots. 

Just at this moment another character 
appeared upon the scene. It was a young 
man, with so much of Naples yellow in 
his blonde complexion as marked him 
at once for an American with a liver. 
His face was rather long in the oval, and 
his voice had just enough to be unmis- 
takable of that vibrant edge that we New 
Englanders inherit from our prayerful 
ancestors the Roundheads. He carried 
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color- box, sketching-easel and camp- 
stool, which he deposited upon the ground 
while he threw a long branch of wild 
grapevine around Cinnamon - Pink, as 
if he and she were faun and nymph in 
some festival. of Bacchus. 

“T’ve had a glorious day of it, Sis,”” he 
said. “Sat down upon my palette twice, 
lost my tube of drum foncé, had nobody 
to borrow from —had a delicious téte-a- 
téte with a wild bull, and gave asylum 
in my trousers leg to a fugitive anthill, 
just because you girls wou/d go to Hon- 
fleur and leave me alone, when there 
wasn't the least excuse for going.” 

He spoke lightly, but with his eyes 
evidently in good order to do their share 
of the staring that had been the rule so 
much of the last ten minutes. 

“Bob,” said Cinnamon-P., otherwise 
“Sis,” “I think this is a countryman of 
ours, an artist in search of summer quar- 
ters.” 

Thus informally introduced, the two 
were soon chatting together in true Amer- 
ican fashion, exactly as two Britons would 
have done under the same circumstances, 
in spite of our national theory that we are 
the only fraternal nation under the sun, 
and that Englishmen examine each oth- 
er with telescope and microscope before 
admitting the existence of the strawberry- 
marks on each other’s left arms. 

“ Betty !” 

“ Dolly ?” 

“What do you suppose he thought of 
me in that ridiculous réle of a female 
Absalom ?” 

“Possibly he thought he was about to 
lose a button.” 

“Don’t be silly! What do you think 
he thought ?” 

“7 think e thought you thought you 
were glad you wear no false hair, even 
if you did get a headache in conse- 
quence.” 

“But it was so ridiculous! I made 
such a miserable figure, and just after 
guying him so abominably, supposing 
of course that he couldn't understand 
me! How he did stand there staring 
like a great big gump!” 

“Ahem!” came from the garden with 
a whiff of cigar-smoke. 
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“ There’s that Bob smoking again,” ex- 

claimed Morning-Glory, otherwise Dolly, 
indignantly. ‘I promised yesterday to 
pose for his Proserpine if he wouldn't 
smoke for a month, and behold he 
smoketh already !”’ 

A broad line of moonlight marked a 
fairy path upon the sward down from 
the thatched gate to where the girls sat 
upon the stone doorstep. In the soft light 
their pretty faces and delicate figures were 
brought in strong relief. It was as if Diana 
had wrought in artistic mood, and sculp- 
tured two fair ideals upon the pearl-gray 
background of-the stone house. Never- 
theless, the person who stood in the black 
shadow of the gate smoking a cigar, and 
hoping that the family“of artists within 
the house had not bulled the model- 
market of the region thereabout till he 
would be compelled to. pay as much for 
his Undines and Loreleys as ever he paid 
in Paris, was as invisible as if neither he 
nor the moon had ever emerged from 
chaos. 

“ Betty !" 

“Dolly ?” 

“Don’t you think him a very imperti- 
nent young man—that is, for an Amer- 
ican? Do you notice how he gazes after 
me wherever I go?” 

“How do you know, dear?” from the 
other, wickedly. - 

“Humph!” from Dolly. “Don’t you 
suppose one can /¢e/ stares? Besides, 
when he took tea with us to-night—” 

Again through the lustrous night, 
through dewy darkness and perfumed 
silence, came “Ahem !" 

“Good! Bob’s choking over his cigar 
—good enough for him!’ Then an in- 
stant later, “Betty, don’t you see just 
what is to come? This young man is 
going to fall head over heels in love 
with me, of course. He will feel it his 


‘duty to do so, and that he wouldn’t be 


showing me proper politeness if he didn’t. 
The very first thing he will do will be to 
worry himself into the conviction that 
not a houri in Moslem paradise can hold 
a candle to me for loveliness. The very 
second, that the Madonna herself is very 
far behind me in all divine characteristics. 
All the rainy days of this summer and the 
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windy ones in which he cannot sketch out 
of doors he will consider a dead loss if he 
cannot turn them to account in lovemak- 
ing. Now, you see, I’m not going to stand 
any such rubbish. I came down from 
Paris to paint like a house afire this sum- 
mer, and like a house afire I’m going to 
paint though dynasties totter or the whole 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts is let loose un- 
der my nose. I won’thave that great hulk- 
ing fellow tramping after me wherever I go 
and rolling up his eyes at me every chance 
he gets. Didn't I have enough of it last 
summer with Sam Dunbar? And wasn’t 
I reduced to gibbering idiocy all winter 
by the antics of Haskell Noyes? I want 
to be as free of men this summer as a 
relict of the war of 1812. Gracious! I 
do wish I had been married in some pre- 
vious sphere of existence, and had been 
born into this one a widow with the repu- 
tation of having poisoned nineteen hus- 
bands. You see, Betty dear, I have a 
plan in which you must help me. This 
Innocent Abroad hasn’t yet quite made 
up his mind which of us is ‘madame,’ 
and therefore which of us has got to go 
around all summer with his bleeding 
"heart stuck on the end of her maal-stick. 
I saw him looking: at our hands, and I was 
tickled to see that as your wedding-ring 
is still at the jeweller’s he wasn’t any the 
wiser for the scrutiny. Promise me that 
you will put a large-sized flea into Bob’s 
ear and under the cap of Madame Oriot, 
so that we may play a comedy this sum- 
mer in which I will be Bob's wife.” 

“Cool, upon my word!” ejaculated 
Betty. ‘And so I’m to amble about the 
next few months with an unnecessary 
lover at my heels, just to save you 
bother! I think I see Bob under such 
circumstances —I think I do!’ she re- 
peated witheringly. 

It was not an unreasonable speech, con- 
sidering that the speaker was twenty and 
comely. As pretty as Dolly? Cela de- 
pend. Bob thought her prettier, but then 
Venus herself would scuttle home apple- 
less in a rage dared she contest with Betty, 
and Bob in Paris’s place. Which is only 
another proof of the philosophical axiom 
that beauty is not in the object so much 
as in the eye of the gazer. 
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Apparently, however, Betty’s view of 
the case was a new one to her sister, for 
Dolly’s mouth suddenly dropped open as 
if she had just discovered that the moon- 
light was good to eat, and the pearly 
whites of her eyes showed all around 
their blue irises like those of the glass 
orbs one sees in an oculist’s window. 
She made an impatient grab to snatch 
her skirts from the dewy grass as she 
said, ‘‘ What a vain thing you are, Betty 
Bray! But then, you see, you can man- 
age him better than I, for you have Bob 
always on hand to sit upon him if he 
waxes too wildly obnoxious. Besides, 
you see—you know—you see—there— 
wouldn’t be any danger—of your grow- 
ing—spoony on him.” 

A sage remark, truly, that last, and 
worthy of as many auditors as any that 
had preceded it. 

It had one less. 

For while Betty had been speaking 
the tiny gleam of fire flashed out from 
the little circle of night under the gabled 
gate and floated away down the road. 


The days that followed were busy ones 
to Madame Oriot’s lodgers, who one and. 
all demeaned themselves as if the chief 
end of man—and of woman also—was to 
paint their own pictures and criticise each 
other’s for ever. There was little day- 
dreaming done, for a stalwart ambition 
to be “hung on the line” next spring 
possessed every mother’s son and daugh- 
ter of them, to the utter discomfiture of 
any languorous sprites who would have 
murmured the lotos-eater’s song in their 
ears. 

The ‘“‘Beaux- Arter” wrestled like a 
gladiator with certain foes of his own 
temperament that had thus far in his 
career made his success of a very jerky 
and spurty character; Bob was, as he 
himself expressed it, “ putting in his best 
licks to knock the laurel off those old 
chaps of the Renaissance; while the 
poor, subjugated women not only culti- 
vated their own private ambitions and 
pruned each other’s, but took on the out- 
ward semblance of pagan divinity or crea- 
ture of medizeval romance at Bob’s com- 
mand, till the hated brush-washing of. 
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every evening became a charming pas- 
time by comparison. 

A thorough good fellowship was es- 
tablished between the last comer — who 
proved as frank and jolly as a sunny 
day—and the others. It was a staunch 
friendship, for it stood the racket of about 
five hundred wrangles a day between the 
disciples of Idealism and those of Tech- 
nique, the screamers for more of Poetry 
and the screechers for more of Science in 
art, into which their artistic camp was 
divided. To have heard their vehement 
discussions, to see them besiege antique 
Classicism and bombard modern Roman- 
ticism, to see poor Michael Angelo used 
as tomahawk and every Master of the 
Renaissance as shield or bludgeon with 
which to attack each other, one would 
have said, ‘Behold there is no amity in 
the hearts of these young people!” 

Nevertheless, there was a good deal 
of it. For Diogénes himself would have 
declared without his lantern that Dick and 
Bob were honest enough to be bosom 
friends ; and so the quadrangular friend- 
ship grew stronger every day. 

Subject to occasional slight embarrass- 
ments, however. For Dolly’s masquerade 
was under full headway, and regarded as 
a stunning success by all parties concern- 
ed, even though Madame Oriot’s iptellect 
seemed fallen into hopeless imbecility in 
regard to the proper application of “‘ Ma- 
dame”’ and “ Mademoiselle,” and though 
Bob in ire more than once threatened to 
blow the whole thing to Galley West. It 
was evident, however, that quite as much 
of the success of the little comedy was 
owing to the consummate stupidity of 
the Beaux-Arter (whose name was Dick 
Dixon, by the way) as to the cleverness 
of its manager. 

“Did you ever see such a lunkhead ?” 
exclaimed Bob one day, looking as if he 
had just swallowed an assafcetida pill. 

If there was anything under the sun 
that Bob Bray hated -worse than he 
hated the color of the fellows in the 
Géréme atelier, it was obtuseness of 
perception. 

Madame Oriot had just presented a 
small box to Betty as the four artists 
lounged in the rainbow-arched twilight 
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under the acacias after their day’s work 
wasdone. “Here, mademoiselle, is your 
wedding -ring,”” she said: “the jeweller 
was obliged to insert a piece.” 

Dick had sprung up like a Jack ina 
box, and taking the little parcel from 
Betty’s hand presented it with a bow like 
a Louis XIV. courtier to the blushing 
Dolly. ; 

“That woman’s brain must be addled,” 
he said. Then he was seized with a sud- 
den frenzy of thirst, and rushed wildly 
away for a drink of water. It was at 
that moment that Bob looked as if under 
heroic medical treatment. 

“Sometimes I think he hasn’t gumption 
enough to be trusted alone after dark,” 
said Mademoiselle-Mrs. Betty. 

“Elizabeth Tudor Bray,” exclaimed 
Mrs.-Mademoiselle Dolly in a voice in- 
tended to be severely cutting, but that 
succeeded only in suggesting a very fem- 
inine sniffle, ‘‘ aren’t you ashamed of your-. 
self? Aren’t you ashamed of both of your- 
selves? How dare you speak so of—” 
and with a ridiculous break in her voice 
she too rushed away—for a drink perhaps. 

And out in the silvery and jewelled 
twilight, with the sea’s low murmur in 
their ears, the wedded ones sat and 
actually grinned at each other! 


It cannot be denied that Dolly was the 
poorest actor of them all. The number 
of times that Mademoiselle-Mrs., her sis- 
ter, was compelled to remind her that cer- 
tain little quirks and quivers of coquetry 
as natural to her as her breath were un- 
suited to her matronly position, quite ex- 
ceeds ordinary powers of computation. 
Upon such occasions Mrs.-Mademoiselle 
Dolly would immediately enfold herself 
in such a panoply of dignity that the 
Mother of the Gracchi would have seem- 
ed a giddy flirt beside her, and Bob and, 
Betty nearly strangled to death trying to 
look such moral sublimity in the face 
without laughing. 

“One important mistake you always 
make,”’ said Betty one day when the 
two were talking their play over: “you 
always say‘ Bob.’ Now, it isn't at all wife- 
like always to allude to your lord in that 
irreverent way. You ought sometimes to 
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say ‘My husband.’ But for goodness’ 
. sake don’t ever try it in our presence: 
we shall expire on the spot if you do.” 

So the very next time Dick Dixon de- 
scended the stairs Dolly waylaid him in 
the entry. “Mr. Dixon,” she said, “my 
hus—he-he-he !—is waiting for you at the 
gate.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bray.” Then with 
preternatural gravity, ‘‘ Did your hus—he- 
he-he ! —take the sketching-umbrella, or 
shall I?” 

Who could call Dolly a good actress 
after that? 

“IT wonder how Bob can stand your 
goings on,” said Dolly tartly upon an- 
other occasion. (She had been taking her 
sister to task for levity of conduct exces- 
sively unbecoming an unmarried girl.) 
“Why, you actually sed at him this 
morning when he laid those nasty moss- 
rosebuds beside your plate!” 

“What would you have me do ?—throw 
them down and tramp on them, and then 
fire the sugar-bowl at his head for his im- 
pudence ?” asked Betty. 

And her sister was just upon the point 
,_ of saying that such was certainly less rep- 

rehensible conduct than the other, when 
she bethought herself that as a young 
lady she had never been in the habit 
of acknowledging bouquets in that man- 
ner. So she said nothing for a moment, 
and looked as if eating green crab-apples. 
Presently: “I'd just like to see him offer 
me moss-rosebuds !” and one would have 
thought she saw a dagger before her, its 
handle toward her hand. 

“Oh, there’s no danger of that,” said 
Betty, bridling coquettishly. ‘‘ He is too 
honorable to pay delicate attentions to a 
married woman, especially when there’s 
a pretty girl in the question. But it’s a 
pity he can’t woo in real earnest: he 
would make such a charming lover! 
When he steals after me so softly when- 
ever I sit alone out of doors, and throws 
himself at my feet like a troubadour at 
the feet of—" 

She finished to silence, for Dolly had 
stalked away like an outraged Juno going 
to make things lively on Mount Olympus. 
And this is the way she did it. 

She rushed to her room and flung her- 
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self upon a chair before her window fa- 
cing the golden sea. She stretched out 
her arms toward the twin lighthouses of 
Havre, standing like sun-sculptured stat- 
ues of snow against the blue horizon, and 
cried, “‘Oh, Dorothy Quincy Doty! you 
foolish, ridiculous Dorothy Q.! Why 
couldn’t you have let well enough alone? 
Why must you have played such a game 
that now you are nothing to him but an 
old granny of a thousand years, behind 
whom he never steals like a troubadour, 
to whom he never brings roses, and whom 
he never seeks except to talk of his moth- 
er or those everlasting sisters of his at 
school! Oh, Dorothy Q.! if -you hadn’t 
been such a ninny perhaps he’d —he’d 
—he’d—he’d—” 

And while she “he’d’’ with angry tears, 
Dick, under a mistletoe - throttled apple 
tree across the road, catching water-color 
memoranda of passing clouds, himself 
unseen, looked up at Dolly Q.’s window 
to ejaculate with surprise, ‘Wat in the 
world—” 


One day the rain came down with a 
steady drizzle. The lush leafage hung 
sodden and the ground was soaked. Nor 
body could think of working out of doors 
unless to make studies of the Deluge, 
which. wasn’t in anybody’s line among 
Madame Oriot’s lodgers. 

Bob had notified Dolly at coffee that 
he should block in his Proserpine that 
day, and Dolly had not dared to rebel, 
as ordinarily she would have rebelled; 
for Dick that morning took his first dé- 
jeuner with them, and to have defied her 
lord in his presence might have opened 
his eyes to the counterfeit of their conju- 
gal relation. Her ideas of the conjugal 
relation were quite antediluvian, you see. 

Bob had set his large canvas up in the 
front room: Dick had gone to Honfleur 
for colors. Bob was gesticulating wildly 
with his charcoal-point, impressing upon 
the hardened understandings of the girls 
the necessity of two models — Betty for 
his Ceres, and Dolly of course for Pros- 
erpine. A ruddy fire burned upon the 
hearth and shed a comfortable glow over 
the stone floor, for neither conjugal nor 
sister-in-lawly fealty would make these 
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girls pose in antique drapery on a rainy 
day in a Normandy farm-house without a 
fire, even though the month were August. 

They came into the room together, 
shivering in scant raiment under their 
waterproofs. Betty’s Attic simplicity was 
expressed in folds of starchless muslin 
clinging to her round limbs like sculp- 
tured drapery. Dolly wore a soft woollen 
peplum and tunic. Her little white feet 
were bare, and her eyes looked as if she 
had been crying, as they had looked 
much of the time of Iate. 

“You looked as blue as two bursted 
tubes of cobalt!’’ said Bob just as the 
two classic beings, indignant at being 
kept so long hanging to each other, each 
with a foot in the air, were about setting 
into a realistic riot. “Ceres may go and 
order in the dinner: Proserpine must hoist 
her leg a little higher and not budge for 
ten minutes more,’’ continued that lordly 
Bob. 

Proserpine set up a Plutonian howl, 
while Ceres disappeared under her wa- 
terproof. Just at that instant there was 
a knock at the door. 

“Entrez!” and a stranger entered gin- 
gerly. He wasa very stout man and tall, 
in an ulster. He had a shock of black 
hair, and he walked with a Mephisto- 
phelian limp: “Your pard’n, sir. By 
dabe is Budson. I was direckded to this 
roob whed I asked that old pheazant-wo- 
bad yonder for Monshoo Digson.”’ 

““Monsieur Dixon is absent, but will 
soon return,” said Bob, offering him a 
chair. 

““Umpb! Gode, you say? Are you 
shoor he'll sood be bag?’ suspiciously. 

“Certainly: it is near dinner-time. I 
expect him every moment.” 

The creature sniffed disagreeably, and, 
Bob declared afterward, had a very nar- 
row escape from having his head punch- 
ed on the spot. 

“T hobe his luggage iz save id hiz roob: 
I hobe he hazn’d heard of by arrival ad 
levanded. I hobe he hazn’d been ad- 
mirin’ ov theze preddy gals. Admirin’ 
ov preddy gals iz one ov hiz pecooliar- 
idies. Id is.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded 
Bob furiously. 
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“*Mead? I mead jusd thiz. I know all 
aboud thiz here Monshoo Digson—more’n 
you do. I’b hiz-wife’s dearest relation.” 

Bob had not caught his breath to reply 
or to slay the creature on the spot when 
a rustle and a thump attracted his atten- 
tion in another quarter. 

Madame Oriot was summoned in haste. 
Camphor and burnt feathers had the floor. 
Then Proserpine was hustled off to bed 
after her fainting-fit, and Bob and Bet- 
ty for the first time discovered that Mr. 
Budson had disappeared. 

Dick Dixon returned to dinner, but, 
contrary to his habit, he took that meal 
in his room. Bob went to his door, but 
received no answer to his knock. Never- 
theless, he was there, for all the evening 
they heard him walking to and fro over 
their heads. Not until midnight did the 
monotonous tramp Cease. 

Then Dolly turned wearily upon her 
pillow and sobbed: “I have cried over 
that comedy every day for a month, but 
now I am glad I played it, for now no- 
body need know:” and she swallowed 
the unuttered words as if they were as 
mighty as pumpkins. 

Mrs. Betty was unbuttoning her boots 
at that same moment in a neighboring 
chamber. She looked as if a chance to 
commit homicide would not remain long 
unimproved. 

“Bob Bray,” she said for perhaps the 
thousandth time, “what are you going to 
do about it ?” 

“ About what ?”’ sleepily from Bob. 

“This miserable, abominable, outrage- 
ous, horrid Dixon !” 

“What's the matter with Dixon ?” 

“Why, he’s got 4 Wife /” 

“So have I.” 

“But he has evidently run away from 

“I'd run away from you if that Budson 
were your nearest relation.” 

After which the conversation was 
scarcely worth reporting. 

The next day dawned as pretty as a 
bride. Betty and Bob started off early 
upon one_of their long tramps over the 
heather, @geking the motifs that always 
declined to come and seek them. Betty 
wore her peasant dress, and in white cap 
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and short petticoat looked the prettiest 
peasant-maiden in all Calvados. Dolly 
insisted upon going too, and pranced into 
a weak imitation of the cancan to prove 
how much of her superfluous energy 
craved expansion upon the breezy hill- 
tops. -But her petition was refused, and 
she and her heavy eyes were left at home 
with most malicious intention. 

For had not that treacherous Bob been 
interviewed just after café down on the 
shore? And had he not reported that 
interview to the wife of his bosom, who 
giggled herself into hiccoughs in listen- 
ing? 

Dolly sat listlessly in an arm-chair just 
after the pair had departed. The clock 
ticked monotonously, the muslin curtains 
waved softly in the warm air. Sleepy sun- 
shine lay upon the stiff wooden chairs, the 
stone floor, the brass-mounted bureau, the 
leathern couch and the plaster images of 
Saviour and Madonna upon the lofty 
mantel. A droning bee sung a lullaby 
in a distant corner. The kitten blinked 
slumbrously in her lap. “Oh, you dear 
little kitty-cat !’’ she sobbed as she bent 


. her bright young head. “Oh that I were 


a foolish, happy kitten, and not the most 
wretched girl the sun shines on!" 

Still the sunshine floated about her, the 
bee droned, the kitten purred and her 
young heart ached. Once during the 
morning Madame Oriot clattered in with 
her sabots and tall cap to arrange an arm- 
ful of decorative broad-disked sunflowers 
upon the mantel, as her artistic lodgers 
had taught her to do, and once the pic- 
turesque, shovel-hatted old curé looked 
smilingly in as he trotted by to gossip 
in the garden with madame and to tell 
her how like a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin /a jolie Américaine looked asleep 
there in her high-backed chair. Later, 
a shadow intercepted the sunlight that 
swept in at the open door—a disgusting 
black shadow that made her soul shud- 
der before yet she lifted her sad eyes. 
The radiant sea before the door was 
blotted out in an instant: the tender sky, 
in whose depths her sight hadlost itself 
in vague questioning of life’s“d#eariness 
so many times that day, was lost in dark- 








ness, for before them towered the ulster- 
robed figure of Budson. 
“‘Good-bordig, biss,” he said flippantly. 
Her blue eyes, full of disgust, seemed 
then strangely to embarrass the unwel- ~ 
come guest. He once or twice essayed 
to speak, but his coarsely - moustached 


--lips moved without a sound. He wrig- 


gled inside of his ulster as if an irritated 
bumble -bee kept him company there, 
and his very hat seemed to slouch for- 
ward as if in shame of the hangdog 
visage it shaded. ‘ 

Suddenly the creature doubled himself 
up like a carpenter’s rule and laid his 
shaggy head on the arm of Dolly’s chair. 
She was gathering in her breath for an ex- 
plosion of screams when— 

A familiar voice very tremblingly spoke 
her name. “Dolly,” it said, “you are a 
better comedian than I, for it just beats 
me entirely to see you so sad.” 

She thought she dreamed, that: the 
day lied to her with vision of sunlighted 
room, of droning bee, of sleeping kitten, 
of dazzling sea and azure sky, and of 
shaggy head quite improperly near the 
arm of her chair. 

But just at that moment the kitten’ 
seemed startled by an electric shock. 
It arched its back, swung a mighty tail 
and spat like a young steam-engine at 
a coarse black wig and beard beside it. 


“But you told stories, Dick! I only 
tried to give a false impression: you 
said, ‘By dabe is Budson,’’’ a happy 
voice was saying an hour later. 

“So it is, dear—Dick Munson—Rich- 
ard Munson Dixon, for short.” 

“Yes, but you said you were Dig Dig- 
son’s wife’s dearest relation,” the soft 
voice. insisted. 

“Well, who will be your nearest rela- 
tion when you are Dick Dixon’s wife?” 

A singular noise was heard. It was 
not wholly unlike that of the kitten 
under the Budson wig. 

But it wasn’t the kitten. 

For out of it a still small voice issued, 
half smothered : “Why, you, of course, 
you good-for-nothing, pettifogging boy !” 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 
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TWO PAPERS,.—I. 


: iy would be a pleasant task to retrace. 


the history of twenty years and show 
how rapid and how creditable has been 
our recent progress in the cultivation of 
beauty. Whatever our actual rank may 
be as workers in art or judges of the art- 
work of others, our comparative rank as 
against our predecessors of the last gen- 
eration is certainly high. We can con- 
fidently say that art is far better loved by 
us than it was by our fathers, far more ac- 
curately known, far more wisely criticised. 
In its actual practice, too, we have im- 
proved, and there are sure signs, I think, 
of a swifter and broader improvement in 
a future very near us. 

Our most noteworthy advance in act- 
ual achievement has perhaps been made 
along the line of decorative art—that art 
which has been explained as “ornament- 
ing a useful thing,” in contrast with the 
art which “represents a beautiful thing.” 
But though this is the department where 
past results have been greatest, it is, on 
the other hand, the department where 


the outlook seems least full of promise 


to the careful prophet—to him whose 
data are drawn from underlying princi- 
ples as well as from results already 
wrought. It has been contended that 
this is so because decorative art is a 
lower, simpler thing than strictly cre- 
ative art of any kind—a thing easier to 
fathom, master and exercise at the out- 
set, less rich in capabilities of develop- 
ment and progress. But such an argu- 
ment goes very wide of the mark. If 
we were true connoisseurs in our appre- 
ciation of ornament, if we were true art- 
ists in its application to every detail of our 
surroundings, it would become not only a 
pleasant atmosphere about us, but a po- 
tent educator as well. We should pass 
from each attained level to a higher one 
of subtler enjoyment and skilfuller de- 
sign, The time would never come when 
we should necessarily stagnate, as we 





now show signs of doing amid the rather 
incongruous débris that marks where we 
have theorized and experimented for some 
fifteen years. 

It is, therefore, not to the pleasant labor 
of praising our pretty interiors that we 
may most profitably address ourselves 
just now. It is not to the task of con- 
trasting those interiors in a self-satisfied 
way with the ones where our fathers and 
mothers dwelt some thirty or forty years 
ago—abodes of grim provincial ugliness 
or gilt and. gaudy copies of Parisian ele- 
gance, in itself a none too worthy model. 
It will not be quite so pleasant, but it 
may be more wholesome, to seek out 
such mistakes as mar the very good 
work we have most certainly done, and 
see how it is they threaten to limit or to 
maim our further possible achievements. 
Some of them have been inevitable, the 
result of inexperience or experiment. 
These will be outgrown or eliminated, 
and leave no progeny of vital error be- 
hind them. But others are the logical 
outcome of defective thinking, of one- 
sided judgments, or of provisional theo- 
ries that bid fair to crystallize into nar- 
row and absolute dogmas. 

It was natural that when our interest 
in artistic things increased it should first 
be practically shown in the department 
of decoration. When we began to real- 
ize the very low grade of our art-in- 
stincts and perceive the very inferior 
character of our performance, it was 
natural that we should be most forcibly 
distressed by the things that lay near- 
est to us. Works of art in the strict 
sense we could, at the worst, do without 
entirely. Useful things we were obliged 
to have always with us—if not in beau- 
tiful shapes and colors, then in shapes 
and colorg, that were an’ incessant and 
unabata nnoyance. In our first en- 
lightenment, then—an enlightenment that 
was merely the realization of our great 
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ignorance —we were forced to attempt 
the actual exercise of decoration. It was 
a widespread popular wish and need that 
caused the almost simultaneous appear- 
ance of so many books on “household 
art” in this country and in England; as 
is proved, indeed, by the rapidity with 
which their teachings were assimilated 
and put in practice. To how many who 
were vaguely dissatisfied with their sur- 
roundings, acutely conscious of their 
stumbling inability to better them very 
materially, did Mr. Eastlake’s Hin¢s, for 
example, come as a deliverance! What 
was their joy at finding “beauty made 
easy,” to all appearance, in his straight- 
forward, confident pages! It is unneces- 
sary to remind ourselves through how 
wide a circle his and kindred lessons 
have spread, nor how much good they 
have wrought. Yet they have not, as 
their students are apt to imagine, given 
us the broadest and truest possible ideas 
on the whole subject, much less caused 
our practice to be actually, as well as 
comparatively, admirable. The osten- 
sible aim of the first, apostles, at least, 
of the new cult was to pave the way for 
the entrance of originality into the fit- 
tings of our homes. Their lessons and 
the queerly exaggerated inferences of 
their devotees have in fact, however, 
only furnished us with a convertional- 
ity of a more desirable pattern than we 
knew before. It is not even conven- 
tionality of the most perfect possible type: 
still less is it apt to give place to the ex- 
pression of original, characteristic taste. 
These shortcomings would not of neces- 
sity prophesy stagnation in the future: 
they might be merely temporary halting- 
places on our upward path. The threat- 
ening fact is that we do not see them as 
shortcomings, do not tolerate them as 
halting - places, but praise and admire 
them as ultimate goals. Our mistake 
has come about very naturally. It has 
arisen from the fact that our defective 
practice has not always grown out of the- 
oretical fallacies or utter blunders, but out 
of half truths that were useful in the be- 
ginning of our reform. We see the good 
they have wrought—we see that they 
were once indispensable to us. We do 
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not see that they must now be cast aside 
or broadened if we would continue to im- 
prove. The purest truth would have been 
wasted on us at first: we could not have 
attempted to put its precepts into action. 
For, as I have said, decorative art was 
preached to us as the very first chapter 
of our education, and the preachers could 
not say in the beginning, ‘Leave your 
worship of ugliness and pursue true beau- 
ty in its highest shapes, each man as it 
seems good to him.” They dared not 
say, “Shun conventionality: let each 
man express his own taste in his own 
way.’ It was necessary first to demol- 
ish —to remove out of our sight things 
which would for ever contaminate our 
eyes, to remove out of our minds ideas 
that would for ever vitiate our judgments ; 
and, secondly, to replace both the things 
and the ideas with the best substitutes 
that could be immediately comprehend- 
ed by our blunt perceptions and executed 
by our clumsy hands. The first preach- 
ing was of necessity negative. It began 
by forbidding styles of work that had 
run into absurd exaggerations or been 
degraded into caricatures of their true 
selves. The mistake we have made lay 
in accepting such negative precepts as 
positive laws, and in looking upon the 
provisional reform which followed as per- 
fection absolutely attained. Our “ work- 
ing hypotheses,” by a very usual pro- 
cess, have been set up as unassailable 
axioms. In consequence, we have come 
to condemn as alike wrong the perfectly 
artistic and admirable use of the interdict- 
ed styles and that misuse of them which 
rightly led to their interdiction. The only 
possible remedy for defective or mistaken 
theories is a reference to the best practice 
of the past. Let us see, therefore, what 
are the dogmas in which we believe just 
now, and whether they are in conformity 
with or in opposition to the principles act- 
ed upon by the greatest artists and en- 
dorsed by the most universally and spon- 
taneously zesthetic peoples. 

Let us ask our neighbor who is fash- 
ionably artistic what are the laws by 
which he guides his taste, what are the 
rules to which he defers when beautifying 
his home; for be sure that such a one will 
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be apt to think and work by law and rule. 
The main points of his answer will be 
somewhat as follows: All articles must 
be ‘sincerely made ; bright colors as a 
rule should be avoided ; a strict line must 


be drawn between representative and dec- 


orative art, and all decoration, properly 
so called, must be “conventional.” If 
we think back ten or fifteen years, we 
shall agree that these principles were 
wise and useful for the reform of then 
flagrant abuses, for the abolition of the 
detestable modes of work then univer- 
sally followed. Those who remember 
most acutely our homes at that period 
—still more those who knew the typical 
interior of the British middle class—will 
realize that the conscientious application 
of such rules must in all cases have re- 
sulted in a marvellous improvement. .But 
if we think back farther still, or if we look 
abroad beyond the borders of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, we shall find that they are 
not laws of ultimate and universal neces- 


_sity—that they have, in truth, been no- 


where followed where the very highest re- 
sults have been achieved. Ina word, as 


_ Negative, provisional, preparatory teach- 
_ing they were valuable: as positive pre- 


cepts for all future conduct they must 
prove most hurtful. Let us take them 
in detail, and note the abuses by which 
they were called forth, as well as the 


. prejudicial way in which they now seem 


likely to exert their influence. 

First, as to the necessity of ‘‘ sincere” 
construction. Construction is indubita- 
bly the first and most important element 
in articles of furniture or use as distin- 
guished from articles that exist primari- 
ly because of their beauty. There is no 
doubt, also, that at the time when the re- 
cent reform began construction was terri- 
bly degraded. It was not only lost sight 
of as a priceless means of producing 
beauty, but the highest beauty was 
thought to consist in its deliberate con- 
cealment or falsification. It is unne- 
cessary to dilate on the special articles in 
use, with their bent and contorted out- 
lines, their unmeaning .angles and flour- 
ishes, their clumsy, superfluous legs, their 
pendants and urns and heads, and ma- 
chine-turned ornaments of shapes impos- 
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sible to describe. Be it noted—for this is 
the main point of my argument—that these 
perfunctory elaborations of structure were 
not beautiful in any sense. They were 
“false” and detestable, not by being 
unnecessary only, but by being hideous 
and inappropriate and mechanical. They 
were perfunctory, as I have just said, not 
spontaneous. They were not produced 
by that inextinguishable desire for beauty 
which among artistic peoples prompts the 
workman’s hand to elaborate everything 
it touches, and shows him at the same 
time how to make elaboration in all cases 
truly decorative. They were produced 
simply by a resolve at all events to avoid 
plainness. We were incapable of produ- 
cing or appreciating good simplicity, and 
fondly fancied that any article not plain 
was of necessity “decorated.” Now, if 
we wished to bring about a better state 
of thinking and working, it was neces- 
sary to abolish together the notion of 
which I speak and the ugly products re- 
sulting from it. It was necessary to cut 
away, root and branch, the idea that elab- 
oration and ornament were essential to 
beauty. It would have been folly to have 
said at the beginning, “Elaborate more 
skilfully—construct, design, carve like 
true artists, not like clumsy machines.” 
How could we have done so when we 
were not able at first even to see the dif- 
ference between good and bad? The vir- 
tues of simplicity of all kinds were preach- 
ed through the gospel of “sincerity,” for 
so bad had been our habits that elabora- 
tion and insincerity were indeed synony- 
mous terms. Its preaching was valuable 
—nay, indispensable—at the time, but it 
should have been regarded as preparatory 
only. Unfortunately, it came to be preach- 
ed as a final and complete religion, and 
to be exaggerated, moreover, in plausibly 
dangerous ways. The doctrine that struc- 
ture should not be falsified, nor the ap- 
pearance of it feared, was cast into the 
dogma that it should always be visibly 
expressed. We are still told—though 
there has been, perhaps, very lately, a 
slight falling off in the vehemence of the 
telling—that nail-heads and rivets and 
hinges and supports and all similar 
means employed by the constructor to at- 
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tain his ends mus¢ appear prominently to 
the eye. Truly, they may, and it is often 
wise to use them as the keynote of the 
ornamentation. But there is no artistic 
law—and, spite of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Eastlake to the contrary, artistic laws are 
the only ones to be considered in art— 
why they should of necessity show, any 
more than all the stitches in our coat- 
seams or all the dowels in a Greek col- 
umn. The medizval workman, so much 
quoted as authority, often, it is true, orna- 
mented his constructive devices, because 
he was one of those who, wishing to elab- 
orate everything they make, know by in- 
stinct just how to doit. But on occasions 
where he did not so wish he hid his neces- 
sary devices with all complacency, and 
we may most assuredly do likewise. We 
are told that we must not have extension- 
tables, because they are “insincere.” A 
better reason might be that they are cer- 
tainly unbeautiful when extended: But 
as they are to be draped, this does not 
hold, and there is no possible artistic 
(or moral) reason why they should not 
pull out if convenient. There is no great- 
er “insincerity” and affectation than to 
sacrifice a real convenience for the sake 
of something that does not do its work so 
well. Nor does this advocate the tolera- 
tion of ugliness, for if we were true art- 
ists we should be able so to shape amy- 
thing that it would not be unpleasant to 
the eye or jar with neighboring objects 
capable of still higher beauty. 

Furniture upholstered throughout is 
another thing that has been forbidden. 
Here the complaint is that it looks as 
if it had no structure at all, because 
none is palpable. This is absurd, for 
the outlines and the mode of covering 
show the construction as distinctly as 
plump human flesh shows the bones 
of humanity beneath it. There is no 
more artistic necessity for the tangible 
exhibition of constructive devices in 
the one case than in the other. And 
there is, I reiterate, and can be, no ques- 
tion of morality and “sincerity” in the 
matter. The laws of art require that 
structure be indicated sufficiently to sat- 
isfy the eye. Surely, more is not a neces- 
sity on the small scale of interior fittings 
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when more has never been demanded 
in architecture, the most constructive of 
the arts. The Gothic workman was quite 
content if his spire /ooked firm: no ten- 
der conscience impelled him to exhibit 
the true causes of its firmness. And no 
tender conscience, moreover, forbade his 
creating false ones to reassure the doubt- 
ing eye—false ones which simulated the 
strength that was really obtained in quite 
other ways. And the Venetian calmly 
plastered out the structural lines of his 
palace-front, and was satisfied when 
Giorgione laid his fresco without regard 
for them. This very work of stucco- 
ing, by the way, is another thing that has 
been most utterly condemned, especially 
in England, where it is far more usual 
than with us. But the true fact is forgot- 
ten. Stucco is not intrinsically immoral. 
English stucco is bad because utterly hid- 
eous, while Venetian stucco was admi- 
rable because more beautiful than stone 
or marble. Surely it was as artistic as 
a wall where every brick may be count- 
ed in unmitigated sincerity of shape and 
color. 

As we have seen it to be with form, so 
has it also been with material. It was 
necessary at first to strongly advocate 
simplicity. We had no eye for intrinsic 
beauty, and we fondly thought to buy it 
with many ducats. Is not this belief, that 
costly things as such are more beautiful 
than cheap things can be, merely the love 
of elaboration in another shape, merely 
anothcr form of the terror of simplicity ? 
When we could not afford expensive 
things -we sought to imitate them in 
cheaper wares. When this was mani- 
festly impossible, the cheap things were 
abandoned to their inherent ugliness. It 
was wise to disregard them, for they could 
not be improved. Wall-papers heavy with 
gilding, lace curtains whose patterns we 
did not notice, stiff silks crude in color 
and ugly of fold,—these were of neces- 
sity beautiful because costly. Where these 
could not be had our walls went white 
and our windows bare. Effects of rare 
building materials might be imitated after 
a fashion. So we grained our woodwork 
and marbled our papers, and painted our 
oilcloths in parody of mosaic flooring. 
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And up stairs, where this was not at- 
tempted, we gave up our woodwork, like 
our walls, to the despair of unvaried white- 
ness. Here, again, it will be seen, sim- 
plicity needed to be taught, and was. well 
taught through the gospel of “sincerity.” 
It was necessary to do away with the 
painted wood's pretence of natural grain, 
with the ghastly veining of glazed-paper 
marble, with the coarse machine-work 
that aped hand-carving, with the bas- 
reliefs and mouldings that were only glued 
on, with the marble mantels whose figure- 
and flower-sculpture and the frescoed 
walls whose figure- and flower- painting 
were alike the hideous record of un- 
trained hands and unsensitive eyes. And 
it was necessary, besides abolishing all 
this, to show that beauty might be won 
from cheap materials as from simple 
shapes. -We soon learned to paper our 
walls with twenty-five cent hangings of 
soft and gracious tints, to paint our pine 
doors in unison, to curtain our windows 
with cheese-cloth or. burlapping, to stain 
our floors and then soften them with rag 
rugs, to build our chairs and tables per- 
fectly straight and plain; and, so doing, 
to make our rooms more satisfactory, 
more artistic, more beautiful in every 
way, than were the gaudy parlors of the 
aristocracy or the white walls and hair- 
cloth of the middle classes. But when 
we went on to say that cheap materials 
had-some inherent moral value unshared 
by their costlier sisters, when we began to 
pride ourselves on having drawn beauty 
from simplicity to such an extent that we 
scorned the aid of richer fabrics; we al- 
most made the new movement ridic- 
ulous. We have already begun to see 
the folly of such a mood, and the “‘zs- 
thetico - economical school,” as it has 
been called, no longer dares to arrogate 
all virtue to itself. Better pretty chintz 
than ugly satin, but better still, a thou- 
sand times, a beautiful brocade, an Ori- 
ental embroidery, an embossed velvet. 
And better a thousand times marble, rare 
woods, gold and bronze than their cheap- 
er substitutes, if only, I repeat, style and 


* workmanship be as good. 


With color—to pass to our second 
dogma—the case has been similar. It 
Vor. XXV.—14 





is not too much to say that a few years 
ago we were absolutely destitute of the 
sense of color—apathetically cold to its 
vivid or its delicate charms, and protect- 
ed by our apathy against its most violent 
offences. The middle-class parlor was 
white and black, with a raw and glaring 
Brussels carpet; and in more wealthy 
neighborhoods the dark-green dining- 
room, the bright- yellow drawing-room 
and crimson library of one house were 
varied in the next by the mere substitu- 
tion.of blue or crimson for the drawing- 
room, green for the library, and tan-color, 
perhaps, for the dining-room. ™ It was ne- 
cessary to begin our reform by preaching 
the folly of such absurd narrowness, by 
showing that there were a thousand 
available tints and combinations be- 
sides these five orthodox solid colors— 
by demonstrating that it was not well 
to furnish a whole room in one unva- 
ried shade, or imperative that a color 
be glaring in order to be lovely. More 
than this. It was necessary to do away 
entirely with most of the colors in use, 
since they were glaring rather than sim- 
ply bright, and since our eyes could not 
appreciate the difference. So the virtues 
of dead colors and half-tints and mani- 
fold slight contrasts and combinations of 
nearly allied shades were preached, and 
preached to our infinite benefit. It would 
have been hopeless to say, “Keep your 
bright colors, but purify and grade and 
combine and contrast them, and relieve 
or soften or intensify them with duller 
tints.” We could not have done it. The 
trumpet-tones of red and yellow, the still 


more unmanageable force of vivid blue, . 


the startling intensity of white, the strong 


voices of light green and deep purple were - 


utterly beyond our control. They stunned 
and confused us, and we were wise to 
study the laws of harmony and educate 
our perceptive powers by means of the 
lower, softer, more easily managed har- 
monies of brown and gray and olive, 
russet, sage, cream, maroon and all dusky 


.tints. Successful results were more easily 


achieved with them, and partial failures 
were not so shocking. Great, indeed, is 
the delight they have afforded to eyes 
accustomed to a glaring color in monot- 
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onous extension or in painful relief against 
gilded furniture and dead-white walls. But 
when we go on to claim for our feudlle- 
morte coloring the monopoly of all art- 
istic and decorative value—yes, even 
when we accord it the lion’s share of 
such value—we go very far wrong. The 
most highly developed color-sense has a/- 
ways sought the brightest colors, but knew 
how to get them of just the right kind. It 
has been well said that no color can be 
too intense if of the proper quality. What 
we fail to realize is, that between one bright 
tint and another bright tint of the same 
color there may be all the difference there 
is between richest beauty and distressing 
ugliness. Half-tints, on the contrary, are 
almost always good, and are more or less 
easy of combination. They never can sin 
as flagrantly as the pronounced colors, 
which so far surpass them in possibil- 
ities of radiant excellence. In color, as 
in other things, mediocrity is the safest, 
but not the most glorious, path. And in 
art, as in all things, the degradation of the 
very best results in the very worst. 

Let us look back for confirmation of 
these words to the best work of the past. 
* Under the turquoise sky of Egypt and 
its bewildering sunsets, beside its glitter- 
ing river, amid its yellow sands and sal- 
mon -tinted rocks and fields of literal 
emerald, the artist relieved his archi- 
tecture and painted his frescoes with bold 
primary colors in strongest contrast. And 
the Assyrians worked in a different way 
toward a similar end. The Greeks, too, 
delighted in the whiteness of marble and 
the glitter and shine of all polished things, 
and, so far as we can judge, in simple con- 
trasts of decided color, as simple, but also 
as decided and self-confident, as the lines 
of the architecture they accompanied. 
There was no hesitation or mystery or 
reserve about either. How could there 
be, when Greek eyes had been trained 
on Greek landscape—on the solid sap- 
phire of its seas, the broad purple of its 
hills, the yellow and crimson of its even- 
ing skies, the perfect clearness of its at- 
mosphere? Let us now come nearer 
home and restore in fancy the North 
Gothic interiors, which we too often con- 
ceive as monochrome merely because they 
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have been denuded of their best beauty. 
We cannot say with exactness, perhaps, 
how the walls were covered in the Roman- 
esque period, but we have still much of 
the glass which came later, when the walls 
contracted and the windows spread and 
absorbed into themselves the office of 
decoration, fulfilling that office by means 
of the most vivid color the world has ever 
seen. Should we so lose ourselves in the 
refulgence of a> rose-window at Notre 
Dame or Cologne if it had been wrought 
in even the subtlest harmony of half or 
neutral tints? And in Southern Gothic, 
where we have wall-color left in fresco 
or mosaic, it is vivid enough, and sure- 
ly properly “decorative’’ also. In the 
pictures of the greatest schools, whether 
cabinet paintings or huge canvases for the 
permanent covering of wall and ceiling, 
we find the same thing—not reticence, 
but most daring mastery. Rubens in 
the foggy North, Titian and Veronese 
in the glow of Venice, are the most re- 
nowned of colorists, and also the most 
brilliant. Even in their pictures to-day 
we see this—in the passionate depth of 
Titian, in the bright, clear contrasts of 
Veronese, in the carnival of audacity we 
call the work of Rubens. And they have 
certainly all lost more or less of their orig- 
inal vividness during the centuries’ pas- 
sage. In these pictures the draperies and 
flesh-tints may, it is true, not be so bright 
as it is possible for actual draperies and 
the colors of actual flesh and hair to be. 
But this is not because the artist prefer- 
red the more subdued scale. It was im- 
posed upon him partly by the fact that 
no pigment can literally render the 
brilliance of many actual things, and 
still more by the fact that he must ren- 
der the whole chromatic scale, from the 
darkness of shadowed black to the daz- 
zle of sunshine on a white ground, by one 
poor octave of opaque tints. The scale of 
actual color must always be adapted and 
condensed, and there is no one thing the 
artist may dare to paint with the whole force 
of his palette, for everything else would 
of necessity be falsified in the sequence. 
Mr. Ruskin has explained this most elab- 
orately, and it is a truism in the mouth of 
every teacher of art, theoretical or practi- 

















cal. But the untrained are apt to forget 
it, nevertheless, and apt neither to mark 
the originality of every master in arrang- 
ing for-himself his artificial scale, nor to 
appreciate the skill of the greatest color- 
ists in expressing by its perfunctory means 
as much as possible of vividness and 


light as of shadow and depth and dark- 


ness. There is a Marriage of Cana by 
Paul Veronese in Dresden, with a superb 
figure all in orange that dominates the 
picture, and dominates, indeed, the whole 
company in the room where it stands, 
magnificent progeny though they be of 
Veronese and Titian and Tintoret. The 
color is not as bright, to be sure, as the 
color of a real orange stuff might very 
well be. But we may feel sure that aman 
who could delight in its comparative in- 
tensity, judged by the forced reticence of 
all painting, would delight in the most 
resplendent hues that sun and Nature 
or costly dyes on silken surfaces could 
work. 

Of Japanese and other modern Oriental 
art I need not speak in detail: it pleads my 
cause too forcibly, in too evident a man- 
ner. Year by year we appreciate it more 
thoroughly, and enjoy its real beauty, I 
believe, more sincerely. Its vivid color, 
which at first startled, then amused us, 
we are gradually learning to reverence as 
we ought. To its influence is due what- 
ever of reaction there has been against 
the dull coloring we have so over-prized. 
Perhaps before long we may dare to im- 
itate its boldness-and apply its teachings 
to our own very different ends. 

The love of intense color must gd hand 
in hand, by the way, with the apprecia- 
tion of rich stuffs to which I have already 
referred. It is impossible in any but the 
noblest materials—I speak now of woven 
tissues, not of ceramic wares—to realize 
pure and brilliant colors.: A gorgeous 
crimson chintz is impossible. The lustre 
of satin or the’ depth of velvet is neces- 
sary to bring out the tint, and the shad- 
ows and lights of heavy folds to give its 
full gradations. Of the necessity of rich 
stuffs to perfect color, and the power of 
the two in combination.to hide even de- 
fects. of form, we shall be convinced if 
we think a moment on the costume of 
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Venice and Spain in their classic days. 
If we criticise its picturesque effects, we 
shall see how often beauty depends en- 
tirely on material. and color—how often 
it is wanting if we look for it in form 
alone. The tightly-drawn, long, flat bod- 
ices display the shimmer of satin, the 
glow of velvet, to the best advantage, 
but the form of the woman within is 
utterly hidden — nay, travestied. The 
tight or puffed sleeves, the heavy per- 
pendicular folds of the full skirt gather- 
ed on the hips, show most magnificently 
the rarest gradations of color the mate- 
rial can exhibit, and bring out most per- 
fectly its heavy richness. But they tell 
us nothing of the limbs they cover. It 
makes no difference what was below 
many of the robes Velasquez painted. 
The woman, apart. from the superb life 
of face and hands, was but a frame upon 
which to display the utmost beauty of 
the loom. This is not the way in which 
the Greek chiton and chlamys covered 
and decorated and explained the body 
beneath, following its shape with sug- 
gestive undulations, yielding to its every 
motion and interpreting both shape and 
motion with a beauty almost higher than 
the undraped form could show. Soft- 
ness was all that was needed for such - 
a dress. White flannel would have been 
an excellent material where form was the 
first thought, but fancy a dress of white 
flannel made like that of Titian’s Za- 
vinia or of Pharaoh’s daughter in Vero- 
nese’s Finding of Moses at Dresden! 
Color such as the Venetians loved is 
impossible without richness of surface 
and fold to render. it. And richness of 
surface and fold would not make us ad- 
mire some of the forms the Renaissance 
tolerated without color to dazzle and en- 
thrall us. The black satin Fortuny paint- 
ed so marvelfously in a portrait seen at 
one of the New York Loan Exhibitions 
could not redeem. an unpleasing form 
as do the cream.satin and green velvet 
of Titian, the yellow damask of Vero- 
nese dnd the rich brocades Velasquez 
knew. 

Two of our three self-imposed dogmas 
have now been noticed—the dogma that 
preaches a so-called “sincerity” in form, 
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and the one that preaches the reticence 
of a low key in color. There still re- 
mains for consideration the third dogma, 
which demands that a line be drawn be- 
tween decorative and representative art, 
: and that the former be restricted to “con- 
ventional” design. All three dogmas are, 








THROUGH BORROWED EYES. 








of course, more or less connected with 
each other, but this last is held with the 
greatest tenacity and viewed as the most 
important. So it threatens to outlive the 
others, and have a more deadening effect 
upon our artistic future. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





























THROUGH BORROWED EYES. 


I CON it o’er and o’er again, 

Yet not to read the meaning clear: 

Its music falls like summer rain, 
Low on the tired ear— 

A music haply not its own, . 
Nor wholly by another lent: 

‘It comes as comes the tenderest tone 
Of stringéd instrument. 


He read it once, and by his side 
I dreamed the magic hours away: 
Himself he never could divide 
From that he lived to say. 
His voice a holier meaning brought; 
He breathed his soul in every line; 
And with it—sweet and precious thought !— 
And with it carried mine. 


I listened deeper than I knew; 
I neither looked nor spoke nor stirred; 
No words I felt—he broke them through: 
That voice alone I heard. 
My spirit rose to passionate height, 
“Or deep in calm immortal moved: 
I drank a rare distilled delight— 
I hoped, I scorned, I loved! 


He is not here, he will not come: 
No more I listen at his feet; , 
No more through him the words grow dumb; 
And leave the thought complete ; 
Yet still I turn the volume o’er, 
And dream above the printed page, 
As one who reads forgotten lore 
Through lines grown dim with age. 


ELAINE GOODALE, 
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NTIL the “ Wizard of the North” 

had strung his harp, few Sasse- 
nachs from across the Border or Low- 
landers from beyond the mountains ever 
dreamed of the beauties that smiled upon 
Loch Katrine or died away among the 
mists of Ben Nevis. What Sir Walter Scott 
did for the Trossachs, Mr. William Black 
in A Princess of Thule and Macleod of 
Dare is likely to do for the Hebrides. 
Until within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod—say forty years—the inhabitants of 
these isles retained much of the exclu- 
siveness, simplicity and faithfulness of 
character which bound them in the war- 
like days of old to their clan and chief- 
tain. Before Staffa and Iona were thought 
of as show-places, or an enterprising Glas- 
gow firm had placed a line of steamers 
on the route, beyond the occasional visit 
of some wealthy Lowlander to the laird, 
the return of some wanderer from foreign 
parts, the occasional trip of some clumsy- 
looking craft to Greenock or Glasgow for 
supplies in the way of merchandise, com- 
munication of any kind between the West- 
ern Highlander and the Lowlander was 
very slight indeed. The warm - hearted 
Highlander has the happy faculty of 
making himself contented with very lit- 
tle, and until he had learned from his 
more civilized brother the value of mon- 
ey he was perfectly happy to pass his 
days among his kith and kin, to fish 
during the season, to keep his little craft 
in order, to tell his Gaelic stories and sing 
his Gaelic songs, and to worship God af- 
ter the simple and primitive fashion of his 
ancestors. What cared Donald or Dugald 
or Hector for the spindle-shanked Low- 
lander or the stories told by returning 
travellers of the wonders of Glasgow 
with its lighted streets and handsome 
warerooms, or the fair metropolis with 
its stately monuments and beautiful gar- 
dens? Were not McLean of Duart, Mc- 
Lean of Coll or McDonald of Staffa far 
greater men than any the poor degener- 
ate Lowlander could brag about? What 





was English literature to the songs of the 
Highland bards, or Italian music to the 
skirl of the pipes? Where could you find 
a beauty like Mary Ban Macdonald, or 
a lad like Angus Mohr McLean? Who 
would exchange the free air of the moun- 
tain or the moor, the glorious swell of the 
Atlantic as it toyed among the granite 
cliffs of Mull or crooned its songs upon 
the fair white sands of Iona, for the pent- 
up streets of the city or the tame and pas- 
toral scenery of a Lowland plain? Calm- 
ly and peacefully slept these isles upon 
the bosom of the mighty deep—calmly 
and peacefully as when Columba land- 
ed centuries before to free the land from 
ignorance and superstition. The High- 
landér was healthy and his heart was 
warm.. A doctor was a functionaty scarce- 
ly known, and the little kilted children 
warmed their bare legs at the hospitable 
fire, which emitted smoke enough to kill 
all the mosquitos in New Jersey, and the 
goodwife nursed the bairns, and Donald 
smoked his pipe, and the old grandfather 
sat in the chimney-corner telling’ his sto- 
ries of Dugald-Mohr or Duncan-Ruig or 
some other wonderful man of his young- 
er days. There was meal in the barrel, 
there were peats in the barn. Salt fish 
and potatoes there were in plenty, a cow 
or two at the “fold,” a few sheep, chick- 
ens and ducks by the score and dogs by 
the dozen ; and the Highlander was hap- 
py. He paid his rent to the duke’s cham- 
berlain or Maclean or Macdonald him- 
self: he never forgot his,manners or his 
Bible, and he envied no man, least of all 
the purse-proud Lowlander. 

Such, briefly, was the condition of the 
Highland peasantry of Mull and the isles 
before the steamer’s paddles churned these 
lonely waters and started the sea-birds 
from their rocky beds. The ancient High- 
land families still held a kind of rude state 
at the mansion-houses of Duart or Loch 
Buay—plain, unadorned houses for the 
most part, surrounded by a few trees and | 
ornamented with trophies of a warlike 
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race. The Highlanders of old were al- 
ways too busily engaged in fighting to 
attend to the art of money-getting, and 
the sons of the chief families generally 
preferred a military career to the more 
profitable avenues of trade or commerce. 
The consequence was, and is, that while 
they were strong in the faithful love of 
their followers, they were generally poor 
as church mice. The glory of the High- 
lands in a fighting point of view depart- 
ed with the Stuarts, and with that glory 
ended the unity of clanship as a fight- 
ing necessity. There is not a moulder- 
ing castle on these rocky shores, how- 
ever, that cannot tell its tale of love and 
war, of greatness and decay. 

The Celtic character is proud and true, 
yet jealous and unforgiving. Its love is 
as the warmth of the sun, its hate as the 
darkness of the tempest. Like the Span- 
iard, the Highlander brooks no rival... A 
rival is an enemy, and according to the 
ancient code an enemy must die. The 
affectiort of the Highlander for his home 
and his people is as deep as the ocean, 
and his truth and honesty, until corrupt- 
* ed by the Sassenach, are firm as adamant. 
By nature he prefers the sword to the 
ploughshare, the mountain to the meadow. 
Hewould rather hunt the otter than till the 
soil, and sing his Gaelic songs than beau- 
tify his home. For these and other rea- 
sons he has never become rich. In his 
altered condition as a man of peace he 
lets things take their course, and puts 
himself but littke about to better either 
his own condition or the condition of 
the community in which he lives. 

The Western Islands have not advanced 
within the last thirty years as they might 
have done had the owners of the soil been 
more enterprising men and the peasant 
class less apathetic and indifferent to 
change. As for the generality of High- 
land lairds of the old stock, like the Mac- 
leods of Dare they were generally too 
poor, and it may be too kind-hearted, to 
attempt any change which might prove 
to their advantage, but which would rev- 
olutionize all their ideas of feudal and 
Highland honor. The islands of Mull, 


Iona and others have been considerably 
thinned within late years, but there is 
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still a sufficient number of Highlanders 
of the humbler class left to keep up the 
characteristics of the place and people. 
With the exception of the old family 
houses, the larger farm-houses and the 
manses, or ministers’ homes, the houses 
of the Highlanders are all built after the 
same pattern. You see a stone house 
rudely constructed with a thatched roof. 
Among the better class of crofters you — 
find a barn and a byre, or cow-stable, 
on either side constructed in similar fash- 
ion. There is a door in the centre of the 
house, and a window on either side. One 
window admits light into the kitchen, 
which is also frequently used as a sleep- 
ing apartment—the other into the parlor 
or sitting-room, in which there are al- 
most always two concealed beds. A 
bedroom off the kitchen and a loft for 
the servant-man generally complete the 
complement of house-room. In the: 
poorer class of houses you find only two 
rooms, more frequently one. As peat 
fires are entirely used by the Highland- 
ers, the peats are either burnt in a grate 
or on the stone hearth underrfeath the 
chimney. It is quite common to find 
the fire in the centre of the mud floor, 
with a hole in the roof to induce the smoke 
to get out in that direction. When such 
is the case the smoke follows the dictates 
of its own free will, and takes its own time 
to leave the premises, being just as par- 
tial to the door or the chimney as to the 
hole in the roof. But the Highlander 
doesn’t mind smoke: he rather enjoys it. 
The family generally sits in the kitchen, 
except on grand occasions, such as a visit 
from the minister, the laird or some great 
member of the family from Glasgow, when: 
the sitting-room is carpeted, the furniture 
dusted and the best china or crockery- 
ware placed upon the table. The bet- 
ter-off classes of crofters generally keep 
a man to help with the quarter or half- 
quarter acre of ground which they farm, 
and a servant-lass to assist in household 
duties. The relations existing between 
these servants and the members of the 
household are not unlike those observed 
between farmers and their hired people 
out West. Except upon state occasions 
they all eat their meals together and dis- 
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cuss the day’s doings round the evening 
hearth. In the homes. of the poor the 
family huddle in winter round the peat- 
fire, and the American traveller entering 
one of these humble abodes would find 
some difficulty in discovering whether he 
had not suddenly landed in the wigwam 
of some Indian chief. The pride of a 
Highland woman is her “‘dresser,’’ where- 
on she displays all her treasures in the 
way of plates and cups and china orna- 
ments. Next to her Sunday gown and 
her Bible she looks upon this “ dresser "’ 
as the apple of her eye. Every High- 
lander has his Sunday coat of homespun 
tartan, and he thinks no more of walking 
five or six miles to worship on a Sunday 
than he does of eating his dinner of salt 
fish and potatoes. 

' The parish minister is a small autocrat 
in his way among the Western Highland- 
ers. He is the great man of the district— 
even greater than the laird himself. He 
is doctor, lawyer, priest and family ad- 
viser, all in one. #f Angus McEachem 
or Dugald McArthur has a dispute with 
his neighbor, before going to law about 
it the minister must be consulted. If old 
Mr. or Mrs. McDonald has the rheu- 
matism or ‘“‘wee Archie” has got a boil 
on his neck, who but the “meenister” 
must cure them? Devout worshippers 
and believers in the gospel of Christ, the 
minister has little trouble with his flock. 
They are a God-fearing people, and the 
name of whiskey is little known among 
them. Next to the minister the most im- 
portant man is the schoolmaster, because 
he “has the learning,’ and the smith, 
because he knows the gossip. While the 
Western Highlander does not patronize 
athletic games to the same extent as his 
brother in Athol or the North, he is equal- 
ly strong and healthy. People in the West 
Highlands seldom die of anything but old 
age, and their regular habits, added to an 
open-air life, generally leave them in the 
enjoyment of a “frosty but kindly ”’ winter. 
It is no uncommon thing to find a High- 
lander rowing a boat at sixty-five or sev- 
enty years of age with the strength and 
agility of thirty. His life, from the rising 
to the going down of the sun, is simple 
and uneventful, but healthy. He is nat- 
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urally inclined to take things easy, and 
the little news that reaches him is dis- 
cussed in a calm; shrewd spirit which 
scarcely ruffles the serenity of his stolid 
sensibility, All Highlanders in this part 
of the country speak Gaelic, and, while 
the majority understand English, it is no 
uncommon thing to find a kilted young- 
ster or even a full-grown man who can 
talk nothing but his native tongue. The 
children, as a rule, receive the rudiments 
of a fair English education. When any 
boy displays an unusual aptitude for 
scholarship he is taken notice of by the 
minister, and his parents use their best 
endeavors to have him sent to college. 
The proudest day a Highland mother 
ever sees is when her son comes home 
to wag his head for the first time in the 
pulpit of his native place. 

Should the American traveller come 
well recommended by a letter of intro- 
duction from some one or other of a nu- 
merous family of cousins up to the fourth 
or fifth degree, he will be received with 
Highland honors by the better class of 
crofters. The best room will be prepared 
for his reception. In this room he will 
probably find two concealed beds, with 
a profusion of Highland blankets. On 
the mantelpiece he will behold a few chi- 
na ornaments, shells and perhaps relics 
of other days and climes. After a sound 
sleep he must not feel in the least de- 
gree surprised if in the morning his rest is 
disturbed by the sudden opening of ‘his 
chamber-door and the entrance unan- 
nounced of a favorite sheep, followed by 
a collie-dog in pursuit of the same; a 
procession of hens, ducks and other do- 
mestic fowls ; and a strapping Highland 
lass, who brings up the rear with a broom- 
stick. After a wash and a sniff of the cal- 
ler morning air—so fresh, so clear, so’ 
freely charged with ozone—he is hos- 
pitably placed at a Highland breakfast- 
table. The memory of that feast will un- 
doubtedly haunt him through life. The 
menu at the finest restaurants in New 
York sinks into insignificance beside this 
wholesome meal of homemade oatmeal 
cakes, boiled Iona flounders, fresh eggs, 
cheese, butter, milk, tea and _ scones, 
When the master of the house has laid 
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his bonnet reverently aside and all are 

seated, the traveller is treated to a grace 

in Gaelic as long as a tether, and then 
the feast begins. It is an insult in the 
Highlands not to eat, and to praise the 
good wife’s scones or cakes or mealy 
puddings is the very height of good- 
breeding. 

“An’ ye'll be from America, I'll be 
thinking ?” remarks the host. “Ay, ay; 
and it'll be a big country, yon. An’ did 
ye’ll meet our Tugal? and will he be 
making money in America? Ay, ay. 
And hoo did ye like the Heelan’s? 
And ye would like to go to the fushin’, 
maybe? Hector yonder ‘ll tak ye to 
where ye’ll catch plenty fush.” 

Breakfast over, the visitor is free to 
enter the sacred precincts of the kitchen 
and light his pipe—to saunter along by 
the beautiful white sands and watch the 
waves come lazily in to visit their favorite 
nooks and crevices among the rocks. Or 
maybe he may take a fancy to visit one 
or other of the neighbors’ houses. As he 
enters he is greeted with the utmost re- 
spect. The eldest daughter of the fam- 

_ ily dusts and places a homely chair for 
the stranger, and the old “calaich,” or 
grandmother in the chimney -corner, 
stretches forward her withered neck to 
get a sight of the man from America. 
The husband greets him heartily, and 
his sonsy wife, with her brood of healthy 
little kilties, smiles and listens to his talk, 
of which she probably does not under- 
stand one word. He is offered milk, 
which to refuse would be an unpardon- 
able affront. The Highlander is hospita- 
ble to the last degree, but he is likewise 
quick to take offence. As the little kilted 
children come tumbling in the American 
beholds a picture of rosy health which 
insensibly brings to mind the crowded 
city with its pale and prematurely aged 
faces. Nota shoe or a stocking on these 
feet-—nothing but a rough-spun shirtie and 
the irrepressible kilts to keep these hardy 
little bodies warm. But they never feel 
cold, and when they are not out playing 
among the heather or fishing for ‘“cud- 
dies’ among the rocks they are herding 

“the sheep or attending to the cattle on 

the hillside. 
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In the island of Iona the various crofters 
keep their cows on a hilly moorland on the 
southern coast. Every morning and even- 
ing the rustic maidens strap their cogs, or 
pails, upon their backs, with a feed of hay 
and clover, and trudge barefooted over 
rocks and ruts among the heather to the 
“fold.” It is one of the most interesting 
things in the world to accompany one of 
these milking expeditions. As you ap- 
proach the “fold,”’ which has merely an 
imaginary boundary, the voices of the girls 
calling the names of their cows mingle 
strangely with the lowing of the beasts as 
they march slowly up and stand around 
waiting their turn. The Highland cow, 
like her master, is rather a grave and se- 
date animal: she leaves unseemly levity 
to the cows of the city and beasts of a fast 
and frisky turn of mind in the low coun- © 
tries. The milking over, the pails are 
securely covered with oil-cloth, strap- 
ped upon Mary’s or Peggy’s back with a” 
shawl, and the procession of girls trudges 
merrily homeward, perhaps to the chorus ° 
of a Gaelic song. We feel compelled to’: 
say, rather against the dictates of our more ‘ 
gallant impulses, that the Highland girls “ 
are not remarkable for beauty. The open-' 
air life they lead, the work they do, and 
perhaps the fare they eat, seem to pro- 
duce rather a coarse and masculine type 
of face and figure. Still, they have their 
beauties like other people, and they are 
generally splendid specimens of physical — 
development and strength. No puny, 
sickly mothers there, and no quack 
doctors at all. 

One of the most striking and at the 
same\time beautiful pictures of High- 
land life is the respect everywhere paid 
to religion. To see the Highlander on 
his best behavior one must accompany 
him to church on Sunday. We have 
never forgotten the impression left upon 
our mind by a service which we witness- 
ed within the sacred precincts of St. 
Oran’s burying-ground in Iona. It was 
a lovely summer’s day. The distant hills 
and the granite cliffs of Mull stood bold- 
ly forth in the clear soft sky. Not a rip- 
ple stirred the bright blue sea; and here 
it is blue indeed. In front of us stood 
the ruined chapel of St. Oran, older than 
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the oldest shrine in Britain. At our feet 
were the tombs of kings and abbots and 
chieftains. Mailed warriors cut in stone 
rested side by side with abbots in their 
vestments. A few yards away lay the 
ashes of Macbeth, whose counterfeit pre- 
sentment the dramatist has placed be- 
fore us. Away to our left rose the gray 
old ruins of Iona cathedral, with St. Mar- 
tin’s Cross still guarding the entrance to 
the consecrated walls. It was a scene of 
ruin andrepose. Not asoundsavethelow- 
ing of some distant cattle or the scream 
of a sea-bird overhead broke the calm 
of that peaceful Sabbath morning. A 
temporary box had been placed for the 
minister, for whom no church had as 
yet been erected, and in this improvised 
pulpit he had taken his place. Slowly 


. and reverently the people came. Old 


men in tartans, Bible in hand, leaning 
on their staffs, their ‘“lyart haffits wear- 
ing thin and gray;” old women in tar- 
tan shawls and clean white ‘‘mutches,” 
carrying their well-wern Bibles in their 
neatly - folded pocket handkerchiefs ; 
mothers and fathers in their best; lads 
with spruce-looking coats and bonnets 
purchased during a visit to the “mer- 
chant” at Bunessan ; lasses with bits of 
humble finery brought perhaps from Glas- 
gow; children with their heads well comb- 
ed and brushed and arrayed in their best 
bib and tucker,—all clean and grave and 
earnest, met to worship God in view of as 
fair a scene as the sun ever gilded with 
its rays. Then the psalm was sung in 
Gaelic, and the men uncovered their 
heads and the congregation rose, and 
the gray-haired man who came to lead 
them to the throne of grace raised his 
earnest voice in prayer. We did not un- 
derstand the words, but the spirit was 
there, and the bent heads of these good 
people, with their simple hearts untutor- 
ed in the world’s wickedness, seemed the 
very poetry of worship. The usual ser- 
vices over, the congregation mingled 
with each other, exchanging greetings 
and good wishes. The minister and the 
minister’s wife had a kindly word for all, 
and the party dispersed to their various 








homes to pass the remainder of the day 


-in prayerful meditation and the humble 


study of the Holy Scriptures. 

The staple articles of food in the High- 
lands have ever been potatoes, along with 
fish and milk. The women spin their 
own thread, and the village weaver pliés 
the shuttle. Peats are cut at certain sea- 
sons of the year and carted home to dry. 
A few sheep and cows constitute wealth 


_ among the islanders, and pigs are fed for 


market. The Highlander will not touch 
pork: he regards it as unclean. Poultry 
is generally plenty, and the lobster-fish- 
ing is generally remunerative. We be- 
lieve that the Highlander might have 
turned many things to account which he 
has neglected, but then he is a Highland- 
er, nota Yankee. The Established, Free 
and Independent churches of Scotland 
have had much to do in softening the 
rough edges of the Highlander’s cha- 
racter and in making him the law-abid- 
ing, docile, intelligent being he now is. 
Crime is but little known in the Western 
Highlands — murder, we believe, almost 
unknown. No better citizens come to 
the American continent to found a har- 
dy race than the sons and daughters of 
the Highland mountains. Their history, 
though a somewhat sad one, is rich in 
romance and heroism, and their future, 
whether on their own rock-guarded shores 
or on the fertile plains of the Western 
World, will, we may hope, be crowned 
with the prosperity and plenty from which 
this honest, virtuous and well-meaning 
race have for so many centuries been — 
debarred. * E. N. LAMONT. 


* Mr. Black makes some mistakes in his Macleod 
of Dare. There never were any Macleods in Mull, 
The Macleods—that is to say, the “ swells” of the 
family—all lived in Skye. Mull is the home of the 
Macleans and Macquarries, and other distinguished 
Highland warriors of the same clans. He also does 
the people a little injustice as to their drinking hab- 
its. ° The sale of ‘liquor in the island of Mull arid ad: 
jacent islands is confined almost exclusively to the 
town of Tobermory and other small towns. Even 
there the drinking is limited in comparison with 
Lowland towns. Among the peasantry or small 
farmers its use is almost unknown except at wed- 
dings or funerals. In the island of Iona it is safe 
to say that the majority of the people never taste it 
from one year’s end to the other. 
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I. 

CANNOT tell how I fell in love with 

_Lucy.Arden. I do not think I fell in 
love at all: I just grew into that condition, 
and I have never outgrown the ailment. 
She went to New York every morning in 
“my train ’—that is, in the seven-forty— 
and when I was fortunate enough to catch 
the five-thirty up-train in the afternoon I 
was sure to see her—that is, I hunted 
through the cars until I found her, and 
then secured a seat for myself in such 
a locality as would allow stolen glances 
occasionally at her pleasant countenance. 
She lived in Balden, two stations above 
mine, and she invariably occupied the 
same place, which was a single seat in a 
corner. She invariably bestowed her at- 
tention upon the scenery, and in the three 
or four months in which I was her travel- 
ling companion I never knewher to speak 
to any one except the conductor. She al- 


ways carried a neat music-case of red 


morocco. When I looked at her, which 
was rather frequently, I peeped over the 
edge of my newspaper or through my fin- 
gers, lest she should catch me gazing at 
her and take offence. She grew upon 
me so rapidly that I was very far gone 
when I missed her one day. 

You understand that I was so complete- 
ly in the toils before I knew it that I shrank 
with increasing jealousy from attracting 
everybody’s attention to the girl. I ask- 
ed no questions about her. I saw “L.A.” 
in gilt letters on her music-case, and that 
was all I knew about her. And I got to 
calling her Little Angel when I conversed 
with myself about her amid the cares of 
my business life or in the quiet of my own 
room. Of course I imagined a dozen names 
that must fit her initials, but this seemed 
most appropriate. 

On the third day of her non-appearance 
I took her accustomed seat in the corner, 
after satisfying myself that she was not 
on the train. When the conductor took 
my ticket to punch out the date he start- 
led me by his remark as he passed on. 
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“So,” he said, carelessly, “you have 
taken Miss Arden’s seat, I see, Mr. 
Granger? Well, she is not likely to 
claim it. Tickets!’ And he was gone. 

All through the long day I thought of 
her, and wondered what might be in- 
volved in his words, “ Not likely to claim 
it.” Was she ill or dying? “Miss Ar- 
den ”—Laura, Lzetitia or Lydia? no mat- 
ter which. I should go mad if I did not 
satisfy my—my curiosity, now thoroughly 
aroused, and I made up my mind to find 
out all that could be found out by diligent 
investigation that very evening. 

It was not much in the way of informa- 
tion. It was an awful weight of calamity 
in its possibilities. 

Miss Arden was a music-teacher: she 
gave lessons in New York. She had 
lived in Balden sofme months, boarding 
with an old widow, Mrs. Hunter, and 
she had left the village a day or two ago, 
taking her trunk, which was checked to 
New York. Nobody knew her except 
Mrs. Hunter, and she knew very little, 
Miss Arden made no acquaintances, 
and she had just passed off the scene, 
and would be entirely forgotten within 
a month. xe 

You will please remember that I, Philip 
Granger, was thirty years old. None of 
your stupid boyish fancies about me! I 
was chief bookkeeper in the enormous 
house of Pinch & Plugget, drawing a big 
salary and putting away a comfortable 
sum of money each year. I had ten 
bonds of the city of Cincinnati for one 
thousand dollars each in the bookkeep- 
er’s drawer in the big safe, and I had 
earned and saved every dollar myself. 
I did not spend. any salary now-a-days. 
My revenue was seven hundred and 
thirty dollars from my coupons, and I 
had something over each year, besides 
my salary. I did not indulge in rum or 
cigars: I had no relations that were de- 
pendent upon me, and every year made 
me richer. I cannot say I was a miser, 
but I could never see where the fun be- 
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gan in squandering money. I did not 
deny myself anything I really desired, 
but I did not desire anything extravagant 
or wasteful, I may say my habits were ex- 
emplary and pretty firmly fixed. And 
when I had thought of matrimony at 
odd times, I had always postponed the 
consideration of the subject until I should 
have thirty bonds instead of ten. 

Nevertheless, while I lay awake that 
night I decided that I would freely give 
my ten bonds to the man who would 
bring Little Angel back to her corner-seat. 

I was very unhappy about the matter 
as the summer drew on: the girl was 
constantly in my mind, and I could not 
drive her out. Nay, I never thought of 
driving her out. I looked forward during 
the day to the quiet hours of the night, 
when I might think of her unmolested 
in the solitude of my room. I concocted 
various schemes, and abandoned them 
one after another, and at last the Fourth 
of July arrived. 

On that glorious anniversary I bought 
a ticket for Balden, and took the first up- 
train. I had agreat curiosity to see what 
the village was like. I knew several men 
who came down from Balden every day, 
but I had never asked any of them about 
Little Angel. When I stepped from the 
train at the station I found three or four 
of these Baldenites equipped with fish- 
ing-tackle and taking the train as I quit- 
ted it for a day’s sport still farther up the 
country, where there was a lake having a 
reputation for pickerel, These gentlemen 
no doubt concluded that I had come to 
Balden to enjoy a ramble in the woods, 
and I am certain that no one suspected 
me of thé desperate mental condition 
under which I was suffering. I was go- 
ing to get some definite intelligence of 
the girl if it could be obtained by mor- 
tal prowess. 

There was one long street. There were 
flags upon all the poles, and there were 
very few people to be seen. Some pret- 
ty houses and well-kept grounds, but the 

indow-blinds were all closed, and the 
village was taking a siesta, A drug-store 
on a corner was open, and a boy was 
drinking soda-water at the counter. I 
wanted soda-water too. 





“Can you tell me where Mrs. Hunter 
resides ?” I asked as I sipped ten cents’ 
worth of the delectable fluid. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the clerk: “‘it is 
the house with the broad porch.—Willie, 
you are going that way : show the gentle- 
man Mrs. Hunter's house.” 

I paid the dime and followed the boy 
out, trying to quiet the unusual thumping 
of my heart. I must make some sort of 
astory now. What should I say to Mrs. 
Hunter? 

“This house,” said Willie, trotting away 
and talking over his shoulder. “ Bell ton t 
ring: knock.” 

No backing out. So I opened the ai! 
went up the steps and knocked as boldly 
as I could. The door opened. Yes, Mrs. 
Hunter was in: would I please walk into 
the parlor ? 


II. 


An old lady with a pleasant face and 
a soft voice invited me to sit by the win- 
dow, where I might have the benefit of 
the breeze. Then she placidly waited for 
my opening address. 

“My name is Granger, madam,” I be- 
gan. ‘I beg to apologize for my intru- 
sion, but I cannot obtain the information 
I desire from any one but you.. My in- 
quiries relate to Miss Arden, and I hoped 
you might be able to give me her present 
address.” This was a very fair opening, 
and far better than I expected. My cour- 
age rose as I proceeded. 

“] cannot tell you where Miss Arden 
is now,” answered the widow. “She 
went to New York from here, but I think 
she was going out West immediately. I 
hope there is nothing—that is, no bad 
news from her friends ?” 

“Oh no,” I replied promptly— noth- 
ing amiss, madam. I failed to learn the 
names. of her New York acquaintances, 
and indeed I was told that you could 
probably tell me more than any of them. 
She was some months with you,” I con- 
tinued rapidly, “and you have doubtless 
heard her refer to her friends or kindred 
in ordinary conversation.” 

“Never,” said Mrs. Hunter. “She did 
not seem inclined to talk of her relations, 
and I did not feel warranted to make in- 
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quiries. May I ask if you are related to 
her ?” 

“No, madam,” 
confused. 

“As I do not know her address,”’ con- 
tinued the lady placidly, “I do not see 
how I can serve you; and, as you are 
not related to Miss Arden, I do not know 
how far I might answer your questions 
with propriety.” 

“I perceive you distrust me, madam,” 
I said, rising and taking my hat, “and I 
am unfortunately unable to present my 
credentials at present—” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” interrupted 
the widow : “I am only cautious lest some 
chance word from me might do mischief. 
You may be a lawyer, for instance—’’ 

“Heaven forbid, madam!” I answered 
fervently. 

“Or you might represent some one 

whose interests were antagonistic to 
hers.”. - 
“Heaven forbid, madam!’’ I answer- 
ed again. “No one lives who cherishes 
a more earnest desire to befriend Miss 
Arden than I.” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Granger,” said 
* Mrs. Hunter quietly, “and let me know 
- what you wish to learn from me.” 

“T only wish to learn where I can find 
her.” 

“For what purpose, may I ask ?”” 

Here was acorner. WhatcouldI say? 
Suppose I told the truth? That would 
never do. Half a dozen men who trav- 
elled in my train lived in Balden, and 
probably they all knew Mrs. Hunter. It 
would be a nice mess for me if these rude 
fellows should chaff me about my Little 
Angel. No, I could not make a clean 
breast of it just yet. 

“T regret that I cannot answer that 
question, Mrs. Hunter,” I answered; 
maintaining my composure with somé 
difficulty. 

“Suppose you leave your address with 
me,” said the lady, after a minute’s re- 
flection, “and if I can discover Miss Ar- 
den’s residence I can write to her saying 
you called, and asking her permission—” 

“Pardon me, madam,’ I said, inter- 
rupting her: “I am sure you are Miss 
Arden’s friend, and I am sure such a 


said I, getting slightly 
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course would be fatal to my—my pur- 
poses and hopes. If you will kindly re- 
fer me to any gentleman in New York 
or elsewhere who knows this young lady 
I can easily satisfy him that these pur- 
poses and hopes do not involve harm or 
annoyance to Miss Arden.” 

“You prefer, then,” said Mrs. Hunter, 
“that I should not tell Miss Arden of this 
visit ?”’ 

“It would do. no good, madam,” I an- 
swered: ‘Miss Arden never heard my 
name.” 

“This is very mysterious,” said the 
widow with a perplexed expression, 
“This orphan girl—” 

“Orphan ?” I exclaimed eagerly. 

Yes. Did you not know that? This 
is still more unaccountable. Really, Mr. 
Granger, you must see that I can give you 
no information.” 

“I throw myself upon your mercy, 
madam,” I said desperately, drawing, 
my chair near her. ‘I will tell you the. 
exact truth. I have been going to New 
York every day for three months, and 
Miss Arden has travelled by the same. 
train. I have never spoken to her, I 
never heard the sound of her voice; 
but when I missed her three or four. 
days ago, and then learned from the’ 
conductor that she had gone, I discov-. 
ered that my heart had gone’ with her. 
I have not slept three consecutive hours 
since she disappeared. I know next to 
nothing about Miss Arden, but I know 
she is the only woman on. earth that I 
can ever love. She may be the prom- 
ised wife of another man: she may ney- 
er consent to look with favor upon me. 
All this must sound like insanity to you, 
but I cannot help it: I cannot be divert- 
ed from it. I am thirty years old, and 
this is my first experience. You can 
judge if it is a transient fancy. I asked 
for her address, intending to gain access 
to her by some means, and intending to 
marry her if I could. That is the whole 
story, and every word is true.” 

“You do not even know—” 

“I know she is pure and good and 
lovely: I would risk my life upon that 
much. I did not know her name a week 
ago, and now I know she is the queen 
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of my life. Now, madam, I beg you to 
grant me two favors: first, consider this 
candid avowal confidential; second, in- 
vestigate me. Mr. Clasty lives here, and 
he is frequently in New York. I am book- 
keeper for Pinch & Plugget. If Mr. Clas- 
ty can bring you a satisfactory report of 
me, I will venture to call on you again, 
if you will give me permission.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Hunter, “you have 
quite taken my breath away. You are 
right: Lucy Arden is all yousay. Leave 
your card, if you please, and I will see 
what I can do. I will keep your secret, 
anyhow. What a man! To think of 
going mad after a poor music-teacher at 
your age! Ha! ha! ha! There! don’t 
get so red: I shall not tell. Good-morn- 
ing.” 


. 


ITT. 


On my return to Norville—which is the 
name ef my town—I felt far more com- 
fortable, though I could not give any sat- 
isfactory reason for my contentment, It 
was a great relief to have somebody else 
acquainted with my passion. And Mrs. 
Hunter looked so kindly upon me while 
I told my stary, and shook hands so cor- 
dially at parting, that I felt sure of her 
good wishes at least. I was not afraid’ 
of Mr. Clasty’s investigations: Pinch & 
Plugget would give me a good character. 
Indeed, I felt tolerably secure of Mr. Clas- 
ty himself, as we were well acquainted, 
and as he had sold me a house and its 
grounds at Norville some six months ago 
at a good price. I rented this pretty resi- 
dence to a family recommended by Mr, 
Clasty, reserving two rooms for myself, 
and, like all other property-holders, I got 
about one per cent. interest on my outlay 
over taxes and insurance. It was_pleas- 
ant to own a house upon which I could. 
easily spend three or four hundred dol- 
lars annually in repairs and improve- 
ments. 

The house was empty when I got there : 
everybody had gone to the Fourth of July. 
There was a Sunday-school picnic a mile 
out of town, and the town moved out to 
the picnic. 

I got an arm-chair out on the porch, 
and was settling myself down to a thirty- 
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page article in the orth American Re- 
view, when a telegraph-boy opened the 
gate, walked up the steps and gave me 
a despatch. It was as follows: 


** New York, 4 July, 1873. 
“Mr. PHILIP GRANGER, NORVILLE: 
“Meet me at eight to-morrow morning 
at Erie dépét, Chambers street, prepared 
for ‘a week’s absence. 
“WILLIAM PINCH.” 


This was a decided change of pro- 
gramme. I had made a dozen. plans, 
all relating to my search for Little An- 
gel, and all centring in New York. But 
there was no escape from this ‘“ week’s 
absence.” I knew Mr. Pinch’s habits, 
and had taken many sudden trips, gen- 
erally armed with a sharp stick for de- 
linquent debtors. After a second read- 
ing of «the message I concluded to go to 
New York by the four-o'clock train, get 
dinner up town and visit Mr. Pinch at 
his residence. 

I found him in a state of excitement, 
and soon learned the cause of his dis- 
quietude. “Jones & Co. broke,” he be- 


gan. 

“Jones of Rochester?” said I. 

“The same. Confound him! First bill, 
and all domestics !”” 

“They owe us twenty thousand dol- 
lars,” I observed. 

“Nimeteen thousand nine hundred 
eighty-four,” gasped Mr. Pinch, “and 
the odd eighty-four would cover all the 
profit. It is abominable! Never saw 
the color of his money. Something rad- 
ically wrong there, Granger. You must 
go off to-morrow and see about it.” 

“Why not to-night, sir?’ said I. 

“Ha! certainly: I had not thought of 
that. You'll be first on the ground. Got 
any money about you ?” ; 

“Twenty or thirty dollars— plenty. I 
can draw on you if I need more. Please 
write down my instructions, and I will 
get off by the night-express.” 

“No instructions needed,” replied Mr. 
Pinch: “it is all in a nutshell. Get the 
money —all of it—or security: make 
no compromise. Better lose all than a 

rt.” 

“You know, sir,” I suggested, ‘that 
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they can go into bankruptcy; and if 
they do—” 

“You must prevent that, somehow. 
Keep your wits about you, and save the 
debt. Bankruptcy? That would be ruin 
to everybody concerned. My dear boy, 
you must certainly prevent that. Do the 
best you can. I shall not hamper you 


with instructions; only get the money or 
security. You can be liberal as you please 
as to time, but get secured. Here, I must 
give you authority ; and he wrote rapid- 
ly on a sheet of note-paper as follows : 


“ New York, 5 July, 1873. 
“To whom it may concern: 

“Mr. Philip Granger is authorized to 
settle our claim against Messrs. Jones & 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

“PincH & PLUGGET.” 


“There!” he said, folding the note, 
“that is ample. You may meet some 
legal shark who is after the assignment. 
I give you carte blanche, you see; only 
no compromise. Get the money — any 
way you like that is honest and legal. 
If you bring me nineteen thousand nine 
hundred and eighty dollars, I'll charge 
the other four dollars to you, by Jingo! 
Now you know my sentiments. First 
bill, and not two months old! Just think 
of that!” 

“That reminds me of another little dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Pinch,” I observed quietly : 

“our bill is not quite due.” . 

“T know that as well as you,” he an- 
swered testily. “Now, understand the 
case. They are not exactly broke. Here! 
you had better read their note: I thought 
I would not show this. They have mark, 
ed it ‘ Private,’ you see.’ 

I took the note, and read it carefully 
twice. It was from the junior partner, 
Mr. Lawton, and was addressed to Mr. 
William Pinch. The only sentence in it 
that was alarming was in these words: 
“It may, and probably will, be neces- 
sary for us to ask a little indulgence from 
a few of our largest creditors. Collections 
have been so backward and shrinkages 
so heavy that we cannot hope to meet 
our next maturing obligations promptly.” 

‘t Perhaps the case is not so desperate, 
Mr. Pinch,” said I as I gave back his 
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“private” note, “but I can tell better 
after I see their books. It is: urgent. 
enough to demand prompt. action, how- 
ever, and I will do the best I can. Good- 
evening, sir.’ 

While I rattled along over the Hudson 
River Railroad that. night T worked out 
the problem: “ Mr. Pinch is: frightened, 
The dread of haying» it said that : Pinch 
& Plugget had been ‘picked up” by a 
new customer’ to the extent of twenty 
thousand is a stunner. Perhaps this Mr, 
Lawton is frightened at nothing. - Well, 
I shall go to sleep now, and be fresh in 
the morning.’ 

So I turned over in my berth, shut may 
eyes and dreamed of the corner-seat and 
the Little Angel who had slipped. away 
from it. 


r 


IV: 

I am compelled to say my first impres- 
sions of Rochester were the revgrse of 
favorable. I was hot and dusty, the lav- 
atory arrangements on the train were not 
perfect, and the hotel acconimodations 
suffered by comparison with my home 
surroundings. But I managed to get’a 
bath, and then a breakfast, and, attired 
in spotless garments, I sallied out in 
search of Messrs. Jones & Co. 

A very nice-looking establishment in- 
deed—everything in order, a good stock 
on shelves and counters, and no custom- 
ers. Mr. Lawton would be in presently : 
would I take a seat in the office? Very 
dull at present—no trade to speak of. 
Was I a stranger? Going to the Falls, 
probably? I would find the morning pa- 
per on Mr. Lawton’s desk. Mr. Jones 
was absent from the city, and Mr. Law- 
ton was going to the Falls this afternoon, 
Mr. Blinker, the bookkeeper, was in the 
office if I was on business. .Ah! wanted 
Mr. Lawton? Well, I should not have 
long to wait for, him. The glazed door 
on the right. 

“TI am waiting for Mr. Lawton,” said 
I as I entered the office: “they say he 
will return, presently.” 

“Take a seat, sir,” said Mr. Blinker, 
“unless I can transact your business.” 

“Thank you,” I answered cautiously, 
“but I think Mr. Lawton can give me 
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‘gil:the infietnations howd. Very dusty. 


Ah, this is the, paper. May I sit here? 
Thank you,.no, I don’t smoke: have 
never been able to learn the accomplish- 
ment. I do not object to the odor, how- 
ever.” - 

While I read the Rochester Daily 
Eagle 1 took some bird's-eye views of 
Mr. Blinker. He impressed me disagree- 
ably. His diamond ‘pin was too big, 
and he had waxed 'the ends of his mou- 
stache, He was in his shirt-sleeves, and 
his‘ sleeve-buttons were gorgeous. Con- 
found the man! I was bookkeeper for 


- Pinch & Plugget, and I could not afford 


such adornments.” And Jones & Co. 
could. not afford: to pay Mr. Blinker a 
fourth of my salary. .No doubt about the 
reality of that diamond. What a hang- 
dog expression onthe fellow's face! 

“Holiday yesterday,” observed Mr. 
Blinker, throwing his half-smoked cigar 
out of the window. ‘I was on a sort of 
frolic with a lot of fellows —fishing-par- 
ty, they called it—and to-day I feel like 
the devil.” Champagne, you know, and 
the hot sun. He! he! It’s a good thing 
the old man is away.” 

“You mean Mr. Jones ?’’ said:I pleas- 
antly. : 

“Yes. Nothing to do, though: got my 
balance-sheet off first pop. Finished on 
the third.” 

“ Balance-sheet ?” said I. 

“Yes. Oh, you probably don’t know 
what that means. Well, it is only a sort 
of proof that my books are all right. We 
close up twice a year, December and 
June. Lots of work up to the end of the 
month, and then, if there are no blunders, 
I have an easy time. Here comes Mr. 
Lawton: I know his step.” 

I had never met Mr. Lawton, and when 
he opened the door I suddenly decided 
to say nothing about Pinch & Plugget 
until I had him alone. My mission was 
very unsatisfactory to me, as I really had 
no line of,action marked out, and as 
there was a confidential kind of “tem- 
porary embarrassment”’ in the affairs of 
Jones & Co., I might do great mischief 
by an incautious word. Perhaps the fes- 
tive Mr. Blinker did not know of the 
“temporary embarrassment.”” I remem- 
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bered that expression in Mr: Lawton’s 
letter, which was: “private and confi- 
dential.” 

“Papers ready, Blinker ?’’ he said as 
he entered. “Ah, all in this envelope ?— 
Good-morning, sir. Keep your seat: I 
have a few minutes to spare. What can 
I do for you, sir?” 

His face was careworn, but there was 
an off-hand honesty of manner that 
pleased me: he would tell me the truth, 
anyhow. 

“My business is not urgent, Mr. Law- 
ton,” I said, taking my hat, “and if you 
will allow me I will postpone it until—I 
meet you on the train. You are going to 
the Falls, I hear; may I join you in the 
cars ?”” 

“Thank you,” he answered promptly : 
“T am a little behind this morning. | I 
shall take the noon-train—smoking-car. 
Good-morning, sir.” 

The train was not crowded. The larger 
part of the excursionists were going the 
other way, having had their “ Fourth,” 
and there were not a dozen men in the 
smoking -car when I entered in search: 
of Mr. Lawton. - I reversed the unoccupied 
seat before him, and began business’ at 
once: “My name is Granger, Mr. Law- 
ton, and I represent Pinch & Plugget of 
New York. I came out here i in response 
to your letter to our senior.’ 

“ Indeed!’ he replied, startled; “and 
why did you not say so at my office? I 
could have shown you my books there,’ 
and Mr. Blinker, my bookkeeper, could 
have explained—” 

“ But there is time enough for that, sir,” 
said I. ‘‘ Your note was marked ‘ confi- 
dential,’ and,I did not feel authorized to 
refer to the matter until I had some pri- 
vate conversation with yourself. May I 
of your note to Mr. 





" Nobody—-thati is, nobody except Blink- 
er. My partner is in Michigan.” 

“And I infer from your note that you 
have made similar applraiions to other 
houses?” jy. 

“No,” he angwered: ‘ 
only one.’ 

“May I talk with perfect canter Mr, 
Lawton ?” 


‘yours was the 
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“Undoubtedly.” 
“Well, then, I happen to know that 

your affairs were thoroughly investigated 

by our house when you bought, and I 

know your firm was solvent at that date. 

It is only two months ago.” 

“TI hopé, Mr.—Mr. Granger,” said he, 
drawing himself up, ‘that we are still 
solvent. This temporary—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lawton,’’ I interrupt- 
ed, “but this must be far more serious 
than you intimate. It is not credible that 
a firm in good credit—like yours, in fact 
—would ask an extension on a closely- 
sold bill on the first transaction with 
Pinch & Plugget, who have the name 
of hard creditors, unless some very se- 
rious trouble made it necessary. Have 
you made any important losses?” 

“None. I have the last balance-sheet 
in my pocket, and the previous sheet of 
December, and I was going to spell them 
out to-night. It is a mystery to me how 
we should be in this tight place.” 

“May I help you in your investiga- 
tion ?” said I: “I am an expert, and may 
see something that might escape you.” 

“Certainly, and many thanks too. 
You will go to my hotel? My wife and 
niece are there, and we will not bother 
with these papers until after dinner.” ~ 

While the waiter was taking my valise 
and duster in the wide hall of the hotel, 
and while I was still stupefied by the 
muffled roar of the cataract, two ladies 
were greeting Mr. Lawton very impres- 
sively. 

“Mrs. Lawton,” said he at last, turn- 
ing to me, “and Miss Arden.—My friend, 
Mr. Granger.” 

It was my Little Angel! , 

Vor: 

While I sat at diniier’ that afternoon, 
Mrs. Lawton on my fight-and Little 
Angel on my left, I suppose I present- 
ed a fine picture of abject imbecility. -I 
had appalling fits of trepidation induced 
by the reasonable dread of awaking from 
a dream. When I looked at the placid 
face of my left-hand supporter I felt my 
heart bound up against my ribs, very much 





in the style of the jumping jacks of my in- 
fantile days, and then I felt my brain buzz- 


(rm, 


ANGEL. 


ing very much like the rattle of a main- 
spring of a watch, or rather the internal 
machinery of a watch when the main- 
spring breaks. The edibles were of ex- 
cellent quality, and the waiters were very 
pressing in their invitations, but I cannot 
recall any portion of the bill of fare. 1 
was never so stupid: I had positively 
nothing to say. When the ladies spoke 
of the heat of the weather or the rustle 
of the great cataract I endeavored to make 
proper replies, but I cannot remember 
what I said. My voice sounded harsh 
and strange. Did you ever address an 
audience of five hundred people sudden- 
ly and for the first time? I have, and I 
distinctly recollect that I could not recall 
one sentence of my oration when I sat 
down, though I had talked twenty-five 
minutes, 

After dinner Mr, Lawton proposed a 
walk to the Falls. And while he and 
his wife were a little distance ahead I 
began to absorb the consciousness that 
Little Angel knew me—knew tha®I was 
the man who had been stealing looks at 
her—knew I had selected the ‘seat in the 
car that gave me the proper position for 
stolen glances. Had I fancied that she: 
took on unusual color when I was intro- 
duced? Was it mere imagination that 
saw the same rosy glow on her face 
when we went in to dinner? 

During the short walk, which came to 
an end when Mr. Lawton’s cigar was 


finished, I did some considerable steal- 


ing in the old style. But I was too bash- 
ful and too much absorbed in my present’ 
blissful companionship to make the slight- 
est reference tothe past. I found out that 
she had big brown eyes, but I did not get 
oné straight look into them: I did not 
dare. I knew my eyes would tell her 
everything if she caught them once, 
and I could not risk the loss of the pres- 
ent delicious intercourse. Not just yet. 

“Suppose we go in, Mr. Granger,” said 
Mr. Lawton, “and look into that business 
a little ?”” 

“Ready, sir,” I answered. 

“We will rejoin the ladies at tea-time. 
—Shall we leave you here, my dear? It 
is cooler than the house. All right !’”* 

As I parted from her I took one more 
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theft, and met the brown: eyes with an 
appealing glance in them that nearly 
took my breath away. 

“May I offer a suggestion, Mr. Law- 
ton?’ I said. “Let me take the papers 
to my room, and do you remain with the 
ladies. .I can get along a thousand times 
better alone: you know I am accustom- 
ed to this sort of work. If I need expla- 
nations I will make memoranda and con- 
sult you after I finish. Besides, it might 
excite comment if you and I closet our- 
selves together. Only answer me one 
or two questions: first, Have you lost 
much by shrinkage in value?” 

“Nothing to signify. We always de- 
duct ten per cent. from the inventory. 
But the gain on the December valua- 
tions will balance the June deduction.” 

“Thank you. Then, second, Do you 
owe any borrowed money or have you 
any debts of a confidential nature ?” 

“Not a dollar.” 

“That is all. Now let me have the 
envelope. Ah, here are some letters.” 

“Yes, I forgot them—one for Mrs. 


-Lawton and one for Lucy. You are 


very kind, and it is a great relief to me 
to have a gentleman of your ability in- 
vestigate my affairs in so kindly a way. 
I'll have another cigar and wait your re- 
appearance.” 

There was quite a formidable array of 
“statements,’’ and as the package con- 
tained the corresponding statements of 
the previous half year, I was soon im- 
mersed in a maze of comparisons. As I 
proceeded with my work I became more 
and more interested. The books were 
well kept, evidently, and Mr.. Blinker 
grew upon my admiration as I followed 
his figures from one paper to another. 
Once and again I came to a result that 
startled me, but once and again I found 
a memorandum in his beautiful penman- 
ship that seemed to explain the difficulty. 
The firm was clearly solvent last Decem- 
ber. Why should it not be solvent now ? 
Well, I would make a statement of liabil- 
ities and assets from the two balance- 
sheets and see where the difference ap- 
peared. 

I heard the gong roaring, announcing 


tea, while I was engrossed in this work. I 
Vor. XXV.—15 





had made some blunder and: must check 
back. . Ten thousand dollars error some- 
where. I checked back carefully. All 
in vain. Then I added the balance- 
sheet for June 30th. Ten thousand dol- 
lars excess on the credit side. I added 
again, taking it in sections. No possi- 
bility of doubt:,Mr. Blinker had made 
a mistake of ten thousand dollars in get- 
ting off his June balances “first pop.” 
Then some one tapped at my door: 1 
stuffed the papers in my valise and ad- 
mitted Mr. Lawton. 

“Tea ready,” he said. “Dear me! 
what a time you have -had up here! 
You have been here four hours. Found 
anything ?”” 

“There is an apparent error in the bal- 
ance-sheet of last week,” I replied: “I 
will look over it again after tea.” 

“Error? Why, Blinker is a very prince 
of accountants. Luckily, he is here— 
came down in the late train to spend 
the night. We'll have him up here after 
tea to explain. Let us go down now.” 

“Does Mr. Blinker know I am looking 
at the papers ?’’ I asked as we descended 
the stairs. 

“Oh no.” 

“Then oblige me by saying nothing at 
present. You see, an accomplished book- 
keeper is always sensitive about his own 
work. Let me look a little more before 
you tell him anything about me.” 

“Have it your own way,” said Mr. 
Lawton. ‘“‘I have so great confidence 
in Blinker that I am sure he can ex- 
plain in a minute. Why, he has our 
power of attorney. Mr. Jones’s nephew, 
you know, and very sharp: too much 
of a spendthrift, though. But I shall say 
nothing about you until you give me 
leave.” 

The ladies were already at the table, 
and Mr. Blinker had my seat. There 
was an old lady on the other side of Lit- 
tle Angel, so I took my place by the side 
of Mr. Lawton. Mr. Blinker was very at- 
tentive to Little Angel, and did not see 
me atall. I scalded my throat with hot 
tea, ate some berries with cream, and then 
slipped away and back to my room. 

I took up the December balance-sheet 
and tried the additions. Six thousand 
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dollars too much credit: that made six- 
teen thousand dollars exactly. I put the 
papers in the envelope, walked down stairs 
and out under the trees. Mr. Blinker and 
Little Angel were promenading, in sight, 
but out of hearing. Mrs. Lawton was talk- 
ing to the old lady whom I had envied 
at the tea-table. Mr. Lawton was on a 
bench a little apart enjoying his smoke. 
I placed the envelope in his hand and 
sat down by him. 

“Mr. Lawton,” I whispered, “some one 
has been robbing you. Some one has 
stolen ten thousand dollars from you in 
the past six months, and some one stole 
six thousand in the previous half year. 
The deficiency of debit is in your cash 
account; and no bookkeeper could pass 
two errors of such dimensions if he were 
sober. .They are not errors; they are 
’ thefts.” 


VI. 


The result of a private interview be- 
tween Mr. Lawton and Mr. Blinker was 
the prompt departure of the latter for the 
Canada side while his employer was look- 
_ ing for me. Immediately after my an- 
nouncement, as recorded in the previous 
chapter, Mr. Lawton called Little Angel’s 
escort from her side, and taking him to 
his own room in the hotel, locked the 
door and opened his case. 

“Will you accept me as a substitute 
for Mr. Blinker?’ I said, taking the ab- 
sent Blinker’s place: “I am probably 
going back to New York to-morrow. 
May I offer my arm?” 

She laid her hand on my arm without 
answer, and I led her ales the path to 
the bridge. 

“T have not seen the Falls yet,” I re- 
marked: “let us go across, The moon 
is full and the view must be grand.” 

“You. saw them this afternoon,” she 
answered. 

““No: I only saw you. I missed you 
from the train, and have been most un- 
happy ever since. You did not know 
me, but I was a daily passenger, and I 
‘used to watch you every morning. I 
did not know your name until you dis- 
appeared. You do not remember see- 
ing me, of course ?” 
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“Oh yes, I do,” she replied. “Oh, 
Mr. Granger, uncle told us— Can you 
do anything? It is dreadful! I did not 
know I had an uncle then, when I rode 
in your train. And now, when I have 
learned to love him so dearly—” 

“Let us sit here,” I said, leading her 
to a bench.: ‘“‘See! there are ten or twelve 
couples in full view, but they cannot hear. 
Now, please tell me about yourself. How 
came you to leave—me? Ido not know 
how to tell it, but when you were gone, 
and when I could not find you, I thought 
I must die. I had been loving you so 
ardently, and I did not know it. I went 
to Mrs. Hunter and begged her to tell 
me only yesterday, and I told her why 
I sought you. Do not interrupt me, 
please. I am going straight back to_ 
New York, and I know you cannot say 
a word to me yet. But I begged Mrs. 
Hunter to make inquiries, and your un- 
cle can easily find out all about me. 
And I will wait as long as you say; only 
let me write to you and tell you once a 
day how I love you. And you need not 
answer my letters: I would not dare ask 
that. You think I am drunk or mad. 
No wonder. But while I seem so uttef 
a stranger to you I seem to have known 
and loved you all my life. Now I will 
not say another word. Please tell me 
how you came to teach music, and how 
your uncle found you.” 

“T am English,” she answered, turn- 
ing her placid brown eyes upon mine. 
“I came to New York six months ago as 
governess for Mrs. Pinch—” 

“Mrs. Pinch ?” 

“Yes; and she found music - scholars 
for me when her daughter was married ; 
and Uncle Lawton found me by accident 
in the house of a New York friend where 
I had a pupil; and my mother was his 
sister. That is all.” 

“And why would not Mrs. Hunter tell 
me all this ?” 

“Because I had told her about you, 
sir,” she answered shyly. 

“About me?” 

“Yes, sir. I knew Mr. Philip Granger. 
Mr. Pinch told me a dozen stories about 
you before I went to Mrs. Hunter’s: she 
is Mrs. Pinch’s cousin. And I saw you 














looking ut-me on the train every day, 
and Mrs. Hunter and I—talked about 
you. And I have a letter from her to- 
day—uncle brought it when you came— 
and she tells me all you said to her yes- 
terday. And she says you are too old 
for me, sir.” 

“Oh, Little Angel,” I said, stupefied, 
‘maybe you will love me some day?” 

“‘ Maybe,” she answered gravely. “ But 
tell me about this dreadful business. Ah, 
when I saw you cor-ing with uncle I 
thought you—”’ ‘ 

“Do not stop, Little Angel.” 

“TI thought you had—come to look for 
me. Because you have been saying all 
these things that Mrs. Hunter writes 
when you peeped at me from behind 
your paper, I thought you would find 
me some day.” 

“Do you know you are setting me 
crazy?” said I. “If you talk in that way 
I'll never go back to New York. Oh, 
Little Angel—” 

“Why do you call me that?” she said, 
pouting: ‘‘my name is Lucy.” 

“I saw your initials on your music- 
case. I did not know your name:- I 
could not bear to ask. I could not at- 
tract another man’s attention to you: I 
could not speak of you to another man. 
And so I filled up the initials, and just 
loved you all by myself. Too old? I 
am. thirty.” 

“And I am twenty-six,” she whisper- 
ed. ‘You are squeezing my hand, Mr. 
Granger, pretty hard.” 

“Forgive me,” I answered penitently : 
“I did not know it. I will not transgress 
again, Miss Arden, if you will pardon 
me. And let me hold your hand a little 
while: you know I am going away to- 
morrow—before you are awake, perhaps. 
It is only bidding you good-bye.” 

“And Uncle Lawton?” she said anx- 
iously. 

“T am greatly interested in him for his 
own sake: I am doubly interested for 
yours. I will do all I can to save him 
from trouble or loss.” 

“Then all will be well,” she said joy- 
fully. “Mr. Pinch told me many times 
that you could do anything. And if you 
undertake uncle’s affairs I shall feel en- 
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tirely happy. And you may write to me 
—sometimes.” 

“Do you think you will love me a lit- 
tle some of these days?’’ I whispered. 
“Of course not for a year ortwo. But 
if I only thought I had: a mortgage on 
you I could do—anything, as Mr. Pinch 
says. When you know me better—” 

“I know you better than you know me, 
already. Ask Mrs. Hunter. She says 
you— But I cannot tell that.” 

“Please, Lucy. May I call you Lucy ?” 

“Of course. She says you are an old 
maid. There!” 

“Well,” I replied, stunned, “I am eager 
to change my condition. I will marry as 
soon as you will take me—to-morrow. I 
have a pretty little cottage—" 

“Yes, I know: it was Mr. Clasty’s. 1 
have seen it—from the car-window.” 

“T will give you a deed for it, Lucy, if 
you will take it with an encumbrance.” 

“Wait until uncle has his old smile on 
his face. Oh, how I have longed for you 
to come! I mean for uncle’s sake, sir— 
of course.” 

“Suppose I can get Mr. Lawton out of 
this mess, Lucy? Suppose he tells you 
that all is plain sailing before him—” 

“Then I— _I will answer your letters: 
I mean some of them. I have always 
liked you—a little: bit,” she continued, 
shyly, “but if-you help uncle now, I—” 

“Come over here,” said I, moving un- 
der the trees: “the moon glares in my 
eyes so impudently. This is far nicer. 
Now, may I kiss you—just once? To 
bind the bargain, you know. Oh, you 
darling !—my darling for ever!” 

“Where the devil are you, Granger ?” 
said Mr. Lawton, racing down the path. 
“T have been hunting you this hour. Oh, 
you have Lucy with you?” 

“Yes, sir, and I am going to keep her 
with me. She says she will take me as 
soon as you get out of this mess—” 

“No. I only said you might write to 







it. ame, child.—My dear 
sir, exchange conge ions with me: 
This darling Littl will make you 
my uncle, and your nephew already sees 
easy egress from all your trouble. To- 
morrow I will unfold my plans.” 
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VII. 


It may seem that my courting was un- 
usually easy in its initial steps. But I 
discovered afterward that it was a reg- 
ular conspiracy, and that I was the vic- 
tim. Mrs. Pinch had spent a year in Eu- 
rope with her daughter, and had found 
Little Angel over there and made her 
“governess.” Then she brought her home 
when she returned, and very easily se- 
cured a dozen pupils for Lucy, whose 
sturdy independence compelled her to 
work for herself. She was, and is, an 
accomplished musician, and she got good 
prices for her lessons, earning over a thou- 
sand dollars a year. Mrs. Pinch loved 
the gentle girl very tenderly, and being a 
good friend of mine she openly schemed 
to make a match between her protégée 
and me. I was pointed out to Lucy be- 
fore I ever saw her, while I was poring 
over a big ledger. Mrs. Hunter took her 
to board at Balden, and these two old 
ladies intended to get us acquainted each 
with the other on the train. But they met 
a very obstinate obstacle in Lucy herself, 
who announced her intention to return to 
England if they dared take any steps to- 
ward the accomplishment of their de- 
signs. 

But the vixen could not help feeling 
a little conscious whenever she saw 
me. There was some occult magnetism 
between us two, and while her maiden 
modesty kept her eyes averted when 
mine were turned in her direction, she 
also indulged herself in sundry sly 
glances at me. She discovered my en- 
slavement before I did, and Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s letter did not reveal much to her. 
All this came out by degrees in little con- 
versations that occurred within sound of 
Niagara during the following days. After 
Mr. Blinker’s disappearance I worked 
steadily at the books of Jones & Co. for 
four or five hours a day, and went back to 
the Cataract House by the noon-train or 
thetwo-thirty. Mr. Blinker had only stolen 
some twenty thousand dollars in all, and 
this abstracted capital would be replaced 
within a few months from the proceeds of 
some Michigan property which Mr. Jones 
was then selling. My afternoons at the 
Falls were simply gorgeous. 
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Meantime, Jones & Co. needed ten 
thousand dollars to “ put them through” 
the summer. It would not do to borrow 
this from any of their correspondents, as 
the fact of their loss and of their conse- 
quent shortness was the very fact that 
must be concealed to keep their credit 
unimpaired. I was to tell Mr. Pinch, in 
confidence, about the defalcation, and 
Blinker was to be shielded for the sake 
of his uncle, Mr. Jones. By the by, the 
whelp had made several tender speeches 
to my Little Angel, and was actually 
called away on the very threshold of a 
declaration to le confronted by the false 
balances that moonlight night. He wilt- 
ed immediately, confessed the sixteen 
thousand steal, and while Mr. Lawton 
sought for me Blinker took a carriage 
and drove over the bridge to the Clifton 
House. He has never found it conve- 
nient to return to this land of the free. 

At the end of the week I went to New 
York, taking a sight draft for nineteen 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-four 
dollars, payable to Pinch & Plugget or 
order. I told Mr. Pinch, who fairly 
danced .with delight, that I was not at 
liberty to tell him all about Jones & Co:, 
but I felt tolerably sure their “ embarrass- 
ment” would be only temporary. Then 
I got my ten bonds from the safe, took 
them down to Wall street, and got in ex- 
change a cheque for ten thousand three 
hundred dollars. The next day I told Mr. 
Pinch I should like to have two weeks’ va- 
cation, as I had been working pretty hard 
on “that Jones & Co. business.” The 
old gentleman acquiesced promptly, and 
when I was bidding him good-bye he 
whispered, “I guess we can afford an 
additional five hundred per annum on 
your salary, Granger—that is, up to Jan- 
uary next. After that—we shall see.” 

The next morning found me in Ro- 
chester, and Mr. Lawton had my cheque 
for ten thousand dollars as a loan to be 
returned at convenience. The same af- 
ternoon found me and Mr. Lawton at the 
Cataract House, where we dined. I may 
say here that I had my ten bonds back be- 
fore the year was out, and that they were 
placed in my hand by— But that is 
anticipating. 
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Lucy took my arm in the gloaming, 
and we walked over to Goat Island. We 
climbed up the tower-steps and looked at 
the Canada Fall. Nobody there, only we 
two, and the mad water rushing and roar- 
ing below. 3 

“Miss Arden,” I began, “I am happy 
to—” 

“If you meant all you said the other 
evening,” she said, ‘‘I think you had bet- 
ter say ‘Lucy.’” 

“And will you always call me Philip ?”’ 
said I, looking into the brown eyes. It 
was quite dusky, and nobody was near, 
and my eyes were quite close to the brown 
ones. 

“Yes. That is, when we are out here 
or when nobody else can hear me. You 
need not hold me: I shall not fall. Now, 
what are you happy to announce ?” 

“T have forgotten. Ilove you: that is 
all I can say now.” 

“Then,” she answered severely, “I 
must take back that promise. I cannot 
always call you Philip: I must call you 
‘goose’ sometimes.” 

“And ‘old maid’? I asked, looking 
for a speck on the brown pupils. 

“No: that was a slander. By the by, 
I wrote to Mrs. Hunter to-day. I told her 
she need not trouble herself to make in- 
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vestigations. I told her you had—had 
said things to me the other night. Now 
go on with your happy announcement, sir. 
What were you going to say ?” 

“I was going to tell you that your uncle 
would not be bothered any more about 
business matters. He has.smooth water 
before him from this time out.” 

“Yes,” she replied indifferently, “I 
knew all that: uncle told me. himself 
since dinner. Somebody has given him 
very efficient and sufficient aid, he says.” 

“And I was going to say that my rev- 
enue is increased. Mr. Pinch added large- 
ly to my salary without solicitation. Iam 
in condition to marry as soon as I can 
find a Little Angel who will take an old 
maid and a goose.” 

“Don’t you think,” she whispered, with 
her rosy lips near my listening ear— 
“don’t you think ten thousand dollars 
was a terribly high price for one Little 
Angel ?” 

You see why it is that I rate my wife so 
extravagantly : she was very costly. But - 
it was from her dear hands that I took 
back my bonds on our wedding-day. I 
regard them as her dower, however, and 
I pay her the interest quarterly, every 
cent of it. 

The Author of “The Clifton Picture.” 
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Wits gibe and pout and dainty frown 
For this, for that, Olivia teased : 


I kissed her cheek, and smiled her down, 
Until her saucy urging ceased, 

And angry tears shone in her eyes, 

With “Nay, my love: it were not wise, 


My fair Olivia.” 


But soon, with this and that forgot, 
I wooed my sweet Olivia’s smiles: 


She turned to sunshine on the spot; 

I fell before her fairy wiles; 
Yet wondered then, and wonder still, 
How ’twas she got her own sweet will— 


My wife, Olivia. 
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LOWLY I rubbed my sleepy eyes, 

gave a low yawn and stepped dain- 
tily from my hammock to the cabin-floor. 
It was the witching hour of five o’clock 
in the morning, and hearing the gentle 
breathing of my six sister-campers echo- 
ed by the deep snore of the gentlemen 
in the next room, I robed myself quiet- 
ly and stepped lightly out at the open 
window (our only way of egress except 
through the gentlemen’s apartment) to 
reconnoitre. 

What a rugged sight met my eyes! 
The everlasting hills, “rock-ribbed and 
ancient as the sun,” surrounded us on 
every side, with apparently no way of 
escape. “The valley of Rasselas!” I 


exclaimed aloud: “the happy valley is 
what we have fallen upon, and instead 
of its being away off in Abyssinia, it is 
right here in the wilds of West Virginia.” 


The circuit of the summer hills, lofty, im- 
" passable, unbroken, clothed with rhodo- 
dendrons in full bloom, with ferns as high 
as my shoulder, with birches, with oaks, 
with pines, with here and there huge rocks 
much larger than our cabin, was what ap- 
peared to me. The river, ten feet deep 
and forty wide, rolled: with a rapid cur- 
rent over and around great rocks, down 
tinkling falls and under the drooping wil- 
lows and larches. Beside it, moored to 
the shore, I saw our little boat, the Un- 
dine, which we were to use for fishing 
and rowing. Fancy it all, reader com- 
ing from the red bricks of the city to this 
wall of living green; from the dry old 
tomes of school, college and law to this 
enticing, exhilarating, distracting book of 
Nature; from the horrible odors of the 
city to the fresh rich smell of the mosses 
and the ferns; from the yell of the old- 
clothesman and the newsboy and the 
market-woman to the song of the bird 
and the murmur and swirl of the river 
and the gentle sighing of the wind through 
the forest trees. 

I laughed and shouted in pure delight, 
and the rocks sent back a thousand 





echoes. I threw myself upon a bed of 
moss, and was giving vent to “America” 
in my clearest soprano when a shadow | 
fell across my path, and I looked up to 
see the strangest specimen of a man it 
had ever been my lot to encounter. He 
was immense—at least six feet four, with 
a latitude corresponding to his longitude. 
He wore a flannel shirt, the original col- 
or of which had long since passed away, 
stuffed loosely in his jean trousers; his 
hair was long and hung upon his shoul- 
ders; his beard lay upon his breast, 
heavy and grizzled; his cap was made 
of coonskin, and the tail of the animal 
dangled over his forehead ; the handle of 
a revolver protruded from his pocket, and 
he carried a bowie-knife thrust carelessly 
in his belt. The expression of this man’s 
face, notwithstanding his inhospitable 
dress, was kindly, even benevolent, and 
I was not alarmed even when in bidding 
me good-morning he added a volley of 
oaths. I knew it could be no one but Lech 
Skinner, from whom we had rented our 
cabin. . 

Lech turned round and walked toward 
the camp with me, assuring me in the most 
dreadful language that we were very wel- 
come to the place. He remarked in an 
embarrassed tone, “‘ Wa’al now, miss, you 
needn’t be disgruntled ’coz I talk it right 
out. I jined church a while ago on a bet, 
and stopped swearin’. You see, thar was 
a man whohad the trimbles—snakes arter 
him all the time, you know—and I sez to 
him, sez I, ‘ Muggins,’ sez I, ‘I'll bet you 
an X. that you can’t stop guzzlin’,’ sez I; 
and he sez, sez he, ‘ Lech Skinner, I bet 
you I can stop guzzlin’ a heap quicker’n 
you can stop swearin’ around like mad; 
and I sez to him, ‘ Muggins,’ sez I, ‘let’s 
jine church and see who holds out the 
longest,’ sez I; and he.sez, ‘Agreed!’ 
sez he; and we jined church next Sun- 
day. I didn’t swear none, and he didn’t 
drink none, for two days, and then he 
comes over like a man and hands me 
out the X., and he’s ben drinkin’ like 
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flugeons ever since, and as a matter 0’ 
course I ben swearin’. So you see, miss, 
you nor none of you mustn't be disgrun- 
tled on ’count o’ me, 'coz I don’t mean 
nothin’ ;” and with that he fired a salute 
of oaths which made me fairly tremble. 

As we approached the cabin a wild con- 
glomeration of sounds reached my ears. 
Our chaperon, in trying to alight from her 
hammock, had in her struggles loosened 
the ropes, and the riddle as to how she 
should descend was solved by the whole 
concern, lady and all, coming violently 
down on the toes of one of the young 
ladies, who was trying to assist her. As 
our Chaperonis elephantoidal (as in our 
foolish light-heartedness we had dubbed 
her) weighed two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, this was no light matter. 
She ruefully said, as she rubbed her 
bruised body and condoled with the 
mangled young person upon whom she 
had hurled herself, that one might as 
well try to ride the trick mule at a circus 
as mount or dismount a hammock. An- 
other of the campers was calling loudly 
for her blue neck-ribbon, another was 
searching for a missing bottle of some- 
thing or other, while still others were call- 
ing wildly for evanescent hand-glasses 
and wandering chignons. 

From the gentlemen’s apartment we 
heard sounds both loud and deep as 
they rattled out the stove preparatory to 
our getting breakfast, fought over their 
boots, carried out their hammocks and 
made the kitchen fairly resound with “I 
am the Captain of the Pinafore,” while 
they prepared the room for the commit- 
tee on our first meal. They quickly took 
possession, and we were soon sitting 
around a pine table on boxes, benches 
or trunks (the Chaperonis elephantoidal 
alone enjoying the luxury of a splint-bot- 
tom chair) swallowing excellent coffee out 
of tin cups, with ham and eggs, blue- 
berries and milk, good bread guiltless of 
butter; all of which tasted better off our 
tin plates here than daintier fare would 
from‘ ornamented china in the city. 

““Now, madam, our beloved and most 
excellent chaperon,” said Mr. Folley, the 
head-centre of our camping-party, “if I 
might take the chair—oh, not yours,” 
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seeing an alarmed look pass over that 
lady’s face—" speaking in a parliamentary 
sense entirely, I would suggest that a com- 
mittee consisting of Miss Nannie Rivers 
and Mr. Benjamin Streams be appointed 
to take possession of our buckboard and 
search the country round for butter.” 

This proposition was received with ac- 
clamation. The cabin was put in order, 
and the different parties started out on 
business or pleasure. Miss French, Miss 
Hines and Mr. Woodbury went on a 
sketching expedition, three or four others 
took the fishing-rods, while Miss Wood- 
bury shouldered her rifle and, accompa- 
nied by three sportsmen, went out to 
seek adventures in the hunting line. 

While a few yet tarried one of our 
wildwood studies, whom one knew to 
be a woman only by an instinct, ap- 
proached. She wore boots, a man's 
straw hat and an old faded shawl, not 
folded, but thrown entirely over her in 
the fashion of an Indian blanket: “Say, 
do you uns want t any blueberries ? 
Them ‘uns said you"@if,” pointing in the 
direction of the fishing-party and speak- 
ing with a peculiar accent impossible to 

ve. 

“How much are they ?” we cautiously 
inquired. 

“I dunno. Here’s a gallon: reckon 
they’s wuth two pounds o’ sugar or a 
hunk o’ fat meat.” 

We explained that we did not have a 
grocery, with all the luxuries of the sea- 
son, attached to the cabin, but that we 
would pay her for them if she would set 
her price. At first she demanded two 
dollars, but soon fell to twenty-five cents, 
which she received with great good-humor, 
and at once proceeded to grow communi- 
cative as to her own affairs and curious as 
to ours. Turning to one of the party, 
whose eyes were inflamed from con- 
stant exposure to the sun, she remark- 
ed encouragingly, ‘“‘ Law, miss! your eyes 
do look awful bad : they looks just ezac’ly 
as my husband's did afore they busted.” 
Addressing her remarks to our chape- 
ron, she graciously informed her that she 
was the “very spit” of her aunt Betsy— 
that she would have thotght she were 
Aunt Betsy if she’d«met her in her dish. 
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Upon some polite inquiries from our flat- 
tered chaperon as to where Aunt Betsy 
was at present residing, she remarked, 
“Dunno. She lit out two year ago come 
ground-hog day. She kicked the bucket 
up stairs, and she hefted jest about your 
weight, an’ we hed the awfulest time a- 
gettin’ of her down that ladder an’ bury- 
in’ of her; and just as we chugged her in 
. the coffin she busted.” 

We graciously dismissed this lady, all 
of whose relatives had such a mysterious 
tendency toward “‘bustin’,”’ and scattered 
in our different directions, so filled with 
laughter we almost feared it was con- 
tagious and that we should follow their 
mournful examples. 

As we gathered around our six-o’clock 
dinner and saw the delicious rabbit, squir- 
rel and quail brought down by Miss Wood- 
bury and her attendant knights, as we 
gazed upon the smoking fish caught by 
the Izaak Waltons of our party, our hearts 
warmed, and rising to our feet with one 
impulse we gave hifee cheers for Foster 
and Hickenlooper, loud enough to fright- 
en every fish and pheasant for twenty 
.miles around. 

Quiet being in a measure restored, 
progress was reported by the different 
scouting - parties. A frown had settled 
upon the usually cheerful face of Miss 
Nannie Rivers, and the handsome pro- 
file of Mr. Benjamin Streams was under 
acloud. Upon being urged to tell their 
adventures by flood and field, and being 
especially solicited to reveal without de- 
lay the condition of the butter- market, 
Mr. Benjamin Streams, a law-student of 
Columbus, responded gracefully by re- 
marking that of course there had been 
a reason for making West Virginia, but 
that as yet that reason was shrouded 
from him in the blackness of darkness: 
he supposed it to be one of those things 
that no fellow could find out. Such roads, 
such hills, such people and such butter 
he hoped it would never be his lot to 
see or taste again. There had never 
been more than two wheels of the buck- 
board on the ground at the same time, 
and the hills were so perpendicular that 
there was constant and imminent danger 
that the horse would fall backward into 
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the buggy. The people seemed to be 
perfectly desperate in their character; 
Two men of villainous appearance—one 
with his face very one-sided and with a 
cast in his left eye, the other with a long 
scar on his temple—holding their revol- 
vers cocked, had followed them half a 
mile with their hands upon the buck- 
board. They had inquired of Mr. Streams 
whether he possessed a revolver. Upon 
his replying in the affirmative, and that 
it was a Colt’s No. 1, the man with the 
one-sided face replied that a No. 1 was 
only fit for a baby—that he had four balls 
from a No. 1 in him now, and that they 
did not give him any inconvenience; on 
the contrary, he rather enjoyed them. 
Mr. Streams affirmed, and Miss Rivers 
reiterated the fact, that they had had few 
happier moments than those which wit- 
nessed the departure of their sylvan ac- 
quaintances. They had travelled twelve 
miles and_ returned with a pound and a 
half of butter so strong that without dif- 
ficulty it drove all the party from the 
cabin as soon as dinner was over. 

Mr. Woodbury being called on for his : 
experience, remarked: “I went up to 
Lech’s during the morning, and had a” 
little conversation on the way up with a 
neighbor of his. This gentleman was 
sitting in his cabin-door in his bare feet, 
engaged in the laborious occupations of 
keeping the flies off his legs and smo- 
king a pipe. Seeing he nodded in re- 
sponse to my salutation, I stopped for a 
little talk, and remarked innocently that 
Lech was clearing the country up pretty 
well. 

“*Ves, siree, he is that, blast him! 
Drivin’ all the meat out o’*the country. 
Why, you, this is the prettiest country 
for deer you ever seen, but if this feller 
keeps on with his clearin’ thar won’t be 
a one left.’ 

“Seeing Lech was not a cheerful topic, 
I asked him if he hunted a good deal. 

“*Wa’al, I rather ’spect I do. I’ve 
had some pretty squirmy times, stranger, 
you'd better believe. Do you see them 
thar rock ?’ pointing to a precipice at least 
sixty feet high. ‘Wa’al, afore —— it’s 
true what I tell ye. I was out huntin’ 
last fall, and I hit a doe. She made off, 
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and I arter her, for I was bound to have 
some meat. She tumbled jist up thar. I 
jumped ontoe her: she riz with me, and, 
stranger — strike me dead if it ain’t true 
—she jumped clar over that thar preci- 
pice, and I ontoe her. And, sir—I swear 
it is so—I went up to my knees in the 
solid rock! She lit ontoe her head and 
broke it clar off.’ 

“In the course of the conversation I 
asked if there were any snakes in this 
neighborhood. Warming to the occasion, 
he exclaimed,‘ Gosh! Any snakes? Any 
snakes? Wai'al, I’ll be blowed! Why, 
stranger, there are more snakes and big- 
ger snakes right here than in any place 
on this here footstool. Why, let me tell 
you a true thing as happened to me— 
jist as true as the Bible. Jist two year 
ago, come next month, I went out thar 
toward night to get a good log for the fire 
thar. I found an awful big log, stranger: 
it were five feet through—strike me dead 
if it wasn’t. Me and my three boys took 
a hold and hefted it ontoe the wagon. 
We got it ontoe the fire, and it begun 
to warm up, and jewhizikins, stranger, 
ef we didn’t git out o’ that! It was a 
black snake, stranger, a black snake— 
true as the Bible—and five feet through.’ 

““When I got up to Lech’s I asked him 
about this individual. He says he is the 
biggest liar and the laziest human being 
he ever saw in his life. Last year he had 
a very good crop of corn, but he was too 
indolent to take it in. He has fifteen 
children, and he concluded that the 
family could get along on twenty bush- 
els; so he gathered that much and not 
an ear more.” 

We had wandered out under the moon- 
lit-larches, and we all talked and laugh- 
ed at nothing, in that silly, happy way 
young people have. We told riddles and 
sung the old college-songs till finally 
Sleep, with his bright-colored mantle of 
dreams, called us, and we retired to what 
we fondly supposed would be repose. 
But if you have ever occupied a room 
with six girls you will know that sleep is 
not always to be obtained at once. One 
young lady was an hour and a half by 
the clock in brushing and braiding her 
hair, in putting up her crimps, in clean- 
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ing and polishing her finger-nails, in 
running a piece of silk floss between 
each pair of her thirty-two teeth, in pol- 
ishing each one with a little stick and 
some powder, in giving them a vigorous 
brushing with soap and water, in wash- 
ing her hands and in applying glycerine 
to them, in putting on a wash good for 
the complexion, in reading her Bible, in 
kissing everybody good-night, and in 
getting into her hammock, which every- 
body who has ever tried it knows is a 
work of time. Just as we thought we 
were almost asleep she recollected that 
she had not taken her nux vomica, and 
she argued a long time with another 
young lady to try to get her to take nux 
vomica, quoting at great length from Dr. 
Pulte and other eminent homceopathic 
physicians to prove that she and every- 
body needed nux vomica occasionally. 
When, to get peace, the poor girl swal- 
lowed the globules, we thought that we 
had earned repose; but then another 
young woman rem in a cheerful 
tone that she was cold and one of the 
windows must come down. This occa- 
sioned what seemed to the sleepy ones” 
an endless controversy, as somebody 
else “was burning up with heat” and 
wanted another opened. This was final- 
ly settled. Everything was quiet for at 
least five minutes, and we were all at 
length giving up to “tired Nature’s sweet 
restorer’’ when suddenly an awful sound 
was heard. A great weight fell violently 
upon the bare floor, the shrill shriek of a 
woman leaped upon the midnight air, 
quick questions and exclamations were 
heard. A light was struck, and it was dis- 
covered, not that robbers and murderers 
were upon us, but that somebody’s ham- 
mock had broken down. This was recon- 
structed, and again we addressed our- 
selves to persuading Morpheus to knit up 
our sleeve of care, which by this time was 
very much ravelled indeed. Ten min- 
utes of utter quiet passed away: nothing 
was heard but the gentle breathing of 
the sleepers, when one affectionate girl, 
turning over, called out, “ Well, I’m go- 
ing to sleep: good-night, everybody.” 
The next day was a grand gala one. 
We had been invited to attend a picnic 
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at some sulphur springs distant twelve 
miles, and we mounted with trembling 
hearts the huge road-wagon, which was 
without the suspicion of a spring, and 
prepared for torture. I will only say 
that if Weston feels any more tired after 
one of his five-hundred-mile walks than 
we did, or if Heenan had any more black- 
and-blue spots upon his body after one of 
his fisticuffs than we had that night, I 
should be surprised to hear it. 

We met a great many of the F. F. V.’s 
when we finally reached the picnic- 
grounds. The belle of the day was 
dressed in a crimson merino, with a 
brick-colored necktie, a white hat with 
the embezzled tail of a defrauded rooster 
drooping over it, and a blue ribbon nest- 
ling in her hair. For all her funny dress, 
she was a bright, pretty, good-hearted girl, 
and I did not wonder that she was so 
much admired. pd 

Lech Skinner was here in all the glory 
of what he called a “biled rag,’’ but he 
explained to evérybody in an apologetic 
way that it was the first time he had worn 
a white shirt in three years. Dinner be- 
ing over, the descendants of two of Vir- 
ginia’s great sons approached our chape- 
ron, and, producing their pipes, asked her 
to join them in a little friendly smoke. 

The feature of the day, however, was 
an excellent practical.temperance speech 
from Lech Skinner, -who is thoroughly 
aroused to ‘he vice of the nineteenth 
century. He is a benefit to any neigh- 
borhood he lives in, as he not only lives 
and talks temperance, but helps the cause 
dear to his heart in every way, even tak- 
ing into his home'those whom he is trying 
to reform. 

The address over, some music was call- 
ed for, and soon the woods were ringing 
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with “Crambambuli,” “Lauriger’’ and 
“Swee la re dum bum.” Lech lay down 
on the grass beside the platform and kept 
time with a stick in proportion to his size, 
bringing it down on the loose boards with 
special vigor whenever anything partic- 
ularly pleased his fancy. 

“Sing us something, Ben,” said one 
of the party to our best tenor. 

This gentleman was about to decline, 
when Lech came to the rescue with his 
usual cannonade of oaths, ending with, 
“Why, blast it, man! fust holiday I’ve 
had in better’n three year—fust biled rag 
I’ve wore in better’n three year. Don’t 
you be disgruntled now, but spit it out.” 

Upon this earnest adjuration the singer 
began “Rock me to Sleep, Mother,” and 
sung it with such feeling and effect that 
good-hearted Lech forgot to pound with 
his stick, and lay on the grass beside it 
with the tears rolling down his sunburn- 
ed, wrinkled face. 

But the best of times must have an 
end. Our happy two weeks are over. 
Our cabin, which so often resounded 
with the impromptu ridiculous speeches 
of our orators, with the irresistible burst 
of laughter at some witty remark of our 
chaperon or with the gay songs we sung, 
is silent, The shrieks of the old-clothes- 
man and the newshoy and the market- 
woman are once more familiar sounds. 
We are all hard at work again, each man 
and each woman fulfilling his or her part 
better for a little rest and insight into 
Nature. 

Strange as it may seem, our wildwood 
acquaintances live only thirty miles from 
the oldest town in the South-west, and 
only eighteen miles from a city of eight 
thousand inhabitants. 

MARIA P. WOODBRIDGE. 
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gs UT of sight, out of mind,” is as 

true of royal personages as of 
common folk, and mysterious disappear- 
ances are rarely more effective than in 
the case of a deposed king. One does 
not need to be a legitimist or a snob to 
be interested in the woes and mishaps 
of exiled princes, for about them there 
must ever hang an odor of romance, and 
even when they are personally dull or 
vicious they form none the less pictu- 
resque figures against the background 
of common politics. The Stuarts, for in- 
stance, are interesting from the day on 
which Louis XIV. installed the exiled 
family in the palace of St. Germains 
down to the sunny afternoon when Car- 
dinal York stuck his frowsy old head out 
of his carriage-window in the Campagna 
to salute a couple of unknown English- 
men who happened to be passing. But 
no historical picture so strikes the im- 
agination as does that of Napoleon at 
St. Helena. No man ever deserved a 
harsher fate, none ever committed great- 
er crimes against the world, but it is im- 
possible not to be deeply impressed with 
the incongruous termination of that won- 
derful career. 

His son, the duke of Reichstadt, has 
much better claims upon our sympathy, 
and much more reason to protest against 
the judgment recorded against him. For 
he, more than any other of the family, 
has become a legendary character, and 
the legend is in all ways unfavorable to 
his reputation. He did not, as has very 
recently been reasserted,* pass ‘“‘a youth 
of inglorious pleasure,” nor has the sad 
and romantic tale of his relation with 
Fanny Ellsler any foundation in fact. 
As the popular version of the story may 
have become faint in the reader’s mind, 
we give it below as recently related. 

*In ‘The Fortunes of the Bonapartes,’’ Har- 
per’s Magazine, Dec., 1879 —an excellent article, 
in which, however, want of space has prevented the 
writer from filling in his well-drawn outlines. 


t “He seems to have been completely d/asé from 
his childhood, and of so melancholy a temperament 
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. best example known of the growth of 











This Fanny-Ellsler story is perhaps the 


the historical legend ; for, as it happens, 
we have full details of the duke’s life at 
Vienna, and know that he never once 
spoke with the famous dancer. The 
only foundation for the story was that 
a footman in the duke’s livery was once 
seen at Miss Ellsler’s house. His busi- 
ness there was to deliver a note, not to 
the mistress of the dwelling, but to Count 
Prokesch-Osten, who was ‘working there 
with Friederich von Gentz, Ellsler’s de- 
clared lover at that time.t 

The prince’s life, even as Count Pro- 
kesch tells it, was sad enough, but it 
affords absolutely no occasion for sen- 
timentality, like that in the passage 
quoted. In June, 1830, the count had 
gone to Gratz to visit. kinsfolk, and it 
happened that the imperial family was 
staying there at the same time. He was 
invited to dine with them, and on this 
occasion first met the prince. Though 
Von Osten had no opportunity of talking 
with him during the meal, the duke felt 
so strongly attracted toward him that at 


that scarcely anything gave him pleasure. Every- 
thing was done to cure him of his gloomy indiffer- 
ence, and when all else had failed he met in one of 
his lonely rambles a beautiful peasant -girl, with 
whom he fell in love at first sight. . . . She first 
taught him, it is said, the nature of happiness, and 
by her presence the dreary outline of his being was 
delightfully filled. Peasant as she was, she was 
graceful, accomplished, witty, and to his fond fancy 
she was as a goddess upon earth. He revealed to 
her all the sources of his discontent, poured into her 
confiding ear the secretest of his thoughts and the 
sacredest of his feelings. . . . One evening he was 
in the city and attended the opera. When the bal- 
let came on, among all the dancers: suddenly flashed 
a form of wondrous beauty and grace, agile as a fawn, 
lithe as a spirit, and the theatre echoed and re-echo- 
ed with welcome to the new divinity of the dance. 
The pale youth flushed and his heart beat quick. 
Was he dreaming, or was the sylphlike creature 
bounding and whirling on the stage his beloved Ma- 
rie, whom he had preferred before all the ladies of 
the court? . . . The charming dancer who had fas- 
cinated him was the famous Fanny Ellsler, who had 
allowed herself to be used by his relations as a bait 
to ensnare the young duke’s affections.”’—Article by 
¥. H. Browne, Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 1872. 

t Mein Verhiéltniss zum Herzog von Reichstadt, 
vom Grafen Prokesch-Osten: Stuttgart, 1878, p. 68. 
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parting he came forward and shook hands 
with great heartiness, saying, ‘‘I know 
you well already.” The next day the 
young man’s tutor appeared at Von Os- 
ten’s lodgings and complained of his 
having been so long in the town with- 
out paying his respects to his imperial 
pupil, to whom he desired immediately 
to conduct him. When he entered the 
prince’s room the latter came forward 
and welcomed him with a boy’s impul- 
sive cordiality. ‘I have known you and 
loved you a long time,” he began: “ you 
defended my father’s honor at a time 
when all the world vied in defaming 
him. I have read your Waterloo, and, 
in order thoroughly to absorb it, I have 
translated it into two other tongues, 
French and Italian.” The conversation 
soon turned upon Napoleon, of whom 
his son spoke with passionate love and 
reverence. Von Osten was greatly struck 
by the boy’s ripe judgment in military 
matters, as well as with his excellent 
faculty of expression, and left him with 
the conviction that among all the sol- 
diers in Gratz there was not one with 
’ equal capacity or acquirements in the 
art of war. But a short time was neces- 
sary to make the prince very fond of his 
new friend, and when, a few months la- 
ter, a household was formed for him, he 
greatly wished to have Von Osten a mem- 
ber of it. The court, however, vetoed the 
proposal, fearing he would fill the youth’s 
head with ambitious notions. But after 
a while he was allowed to exchange his 
position as confidant and agent of Met- 
ternich for that of companion to the 
prince. After the'latter’s death the min- 
ister explained his silence toward his pro- 
tégé, and apparently inimical position to- 
ward the prince, by telling a little story. 
“Do you know,” said he, “that when 
General Belliard came to notify me of 
Louis Philippe’s accession, I received 
him sitting by the little writing-table in 
my cabinet, in whose drawer, without his 
suspecting it, I had a document signed 
by him, by Marshal Maison (Louis Phi- 
lippe’s first ambassador at Vienna), by 
the commandant at Strasburg and by all 
the commanding generals between there 
and Paris, in which they pledged them- 
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selves to bring the duke in triumph to the 
capital. This had been communicated 
to me by Fouché, whose part in the con- 
spiracy was to Consist in persuading me 
to connive at the escape of the prince, 
whom he would conduct from Vienna to 
the French border. If you had had word 
of this scheme you would have escaped 
with the duke, and ruined him and your- 
self too, for the’-Bonapartists were but a 
minority in the country. Besides, your 
action would greatly have embarrassed 
Austria in its relations with other pow- 
ers. I told Fouché’s son, who came as 
his father’s envoy, that the idea of Bo- 
napartism without Bonaparte was mad- 
ness.” 

The duke’s first appearance in society 
was at a ball given by Lord Cowley, at 
which, on the supposition that misery 
loves company, he must have felt much 
at his ease, for there were present two 
members of the house of Bourbon and 
the legitimate king of Sweden. The 
prince was handsome, dignified, full of 
tact and much liked, especially by wo- 
men; but his monomania gave him no 
rest: he was contented only when drill; 
ing his men or studying. As we have 
already said, the story of his intercourse 
with Ellsler is pure fiction, and he per- 
mitted himself no excesses of any kind. 

Of Napoleon’s brothers, the most im- 
portant was Louis, who in dignity of cha- 
racter and moral worth was approached 
by no other member.of the family. In 
whatever station of life he might be he 
acted honestly and justly, and the more 
we know of him the more entirely he 
holds our respect. His brother’s tyranny 
forced him to fly from Holland in 1810, 
and he found refuge in Steiermark, where 
he stayed till the collapse of 1813. His 
wife, Hortense, whose infidelity had long 
been a public scandal, continued to live 
in Paris in the enjoyment of a pension of 
two millions of francs. Her health was al- 
ready broken down, but her drawing-room 
was none the less a brilliant social centre. 
Her chief woman-friend was Adéle Au- 
guié de Broc (born Ney), her friendship 
with whom dated from their school-days 
at Madame Campan’s. For some time 
she favored Admiral ver Huell, the prob- 
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able father of Napoleon III.* He was suc- 
ceeded by Auguste Flahault, count of La 
Billarderie, whose claims to the paternity 
of Count Morny are undisputed. The lat- 
ter was born in Paris October 23, 1811, 
and died Speaker of the French House 
in 1865. His father outlived him five 
years, dying minister of the imperial 
household. 
When the walls of Europe closed in on 
Napoleon in 1813, Louis left Austria and 
lived some months in Solothurn, which 
asylum he left in December, 1813. He 
lost no opportunity of advising his brother 
to make peace, and after escorting Marie 
Louise to Blois, said good-bye to her and 
to France April 9, 1814. He settled at 
Lausanne, while his wife stayed with her 
mother. The two ladies enjoyed in a high 
degree the good-will of the allies, the em- 
peror of Russia being especially kind and 
attentive. At his request, Louis XVIII. 
created Hortense duchess of St. Leu, with 
a pension of four hundred thousand francs, 
both of which she gratefully accepted. She 
thanked the king personally for the honor 
he had done her, and, alone of the family, 
abstained from rejecting the pensions set- 
tled upon them by the treaty of 1814. 
Josephine died May 29th, and Hortense 
then went to Plombiéres and Baden-Ba- 
den, where she lived on equal terms with 
her cousin, Stephanie de Beauharnais, 
grand duchess of Baden, and the latter’s 
sisters-in-law, the empress of Russia and 
the queen of Bavaria. In September she 
went back to Paris, where, in spite of her 
obligations to the ruling dynasty, her 
drawing-room became a centre of Bona- 
partist intrigue. In December her hus- 
band removed from Lausanne to Rome. 
All Louis now wished of his wife was that 
she should not oppose his petition for a 
divorce, and should give into his charge 
their son Louis, the second of Hortense’s 
children and the only one living whom 
*In May, 1873, there appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine a narrative, drawn from the papers of Mr. 
N. W. Senior, of his conversations with a lady whom 
he calls ‘‘ Madame R.,’’ but who was really the 
baroness of Oetinger, who will be spoken of later 
in the text. The baroness, whom circumstances dis- 
jposed to say all that was possible in favor of Louis 
‘Napoleon’s legitimacy, succeeds in showing only the 


possibility, not the probability, of Louis Bonaparte’s 
being his father. 





Louis recognized as his own. Hortense 
refused this prayer, and her husband 
thereupon brought an action at Paris, in 
which the court gave judgment (March 
7, 1815) that she should deliver her eld- 
est son within three months, and should 
keep the second only by her husband's 
permission. During the Hundred Days 
Louis did not leave Rome, but his wife 
was now the most prominent woman in 
Paris, presiding at the Elysée, which 
served as the imperial residence, and 
exercising considerable influence both 
politically and socially. She correspond- 
ed with the Russian emperor, discovering 
to him Louis XVIII.’s alliance of January 
3, 1815, with England and Austria against 
Russia and Prussia, and protecting as she 
best could members of the legitimist aris- 
tocracy who had not already fled the 
country. To the duchess-dowager of 
Orleans and the duchess of Bourbon 
she secured not only permission to. stay 
in France, but pensions of four hundred 
thousand and two hundred thousand 
francs respectively. Like all women 
(with the exception of his second wife) 
whom Bonaparte regarded with affec- 
tion, Hortense was passionately devoted 
to him, and when he started for the scene 
of his tragic exile she gave him a diamond 
necklace valued at eight hundred thou- 
sand francs, which he carried sewed up 
in his clothes. After his death Montho- 
lon brought it back to her, and she kept 
it till 1835, when, being in great need of 
money, she sold it to the king of Bavaria 
in consideration ‘of forty -six thousand 
francs in two yearly instalments. Hor- 
tense’s bearing during the Hundred Days 
had naturally exhausted Bourbon pa- 
tience, and by the law of January 12, 
1816, she, in common with the rest of 
the family, was for ever banished. She 
went to Thurgau, Switzerland, where, 
in 1817, she bought for thirty thousand 
francs an old mansion called Arenen- 
berg. Here was passed most of Louis 
Napoleon's boyhood, and though the 
house was afterward sold, it is still in 
possession of the family, having been 
bought back by the empress Eugénie 
during the Second Empire. The win- 
ter she passed in Augsburg, near her 
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brother Eugéne, lately created duke of 
Leuchtenberg. Her occupations were 
writing her memoirs and educating her 
son Louis Napoleon. * She herself taught 
him to dance and to draw; and, as it was 
difficult to excite his interest in other 
studies, she provided him with a clever 
and attractive schoolmate, Sophie de 
Mollenbec, later wife of a Wiirtemberger 
Oberforstmeister, Baron Oetinger. This 
lady continued in close intimacy with 
him down to 1852, when she broke off 
intercourse on account of the murders of 
December. She died, still in possession 
of great beauty, but with her faculties 
gone, in Heidelberg, 1875.* After the 
death of her brother (1824) Hortense 
spent her winters in Rome.t 

The count of St. Leu—as Louis now 
called himself—removed in 1826 to Flor- 
ence, where he stayed till just before his 
death, which took place at Livorno in 
July, 1846. Louis had always been fond 
of books, and in his exile he became a 
producer of them. He had already writ- 
ten a novel called Marie, ou les Peines 
del’ Amour ; ou les Hollandaises—a work 
in three volumes. He wrote poems also, 
and a treatise on versification, as well as 
an opera and atragedy. In 1820 appear- 
ed a work which is still read by students, 
Documents historiques sur le Gouverne- 
ment de la Hollande. So far as they 
were not devoted to reading and wri- 
ting, his thoughts were absorbed by his 
son Napoleon, a youth of fine artistic 
sense, in full sympathy with his father's 
literary character and appreciative of the 
intellectual advantages by which he was 
surrounded. In 1825 he married Char- 
lotte Bonaparte, ‘daughter of Joseph—a 
very happy marriage. After the July 
Revolution, Napoleon was encouraged 
by Paris adherents to head a revolt in 
favor of the duke of Reichstadt, but he 
declined. The people, he said, had de- 
cided for Louis Philippe, and nothing was 
farther from his wishes than to kindle a 
civil war. The younger son, Louis, is 
said at this time to have listened to offers 
of the crown of Poland, and to have 


* KiemnscHmMiptT: Die Eltern und Geschwister 
Napoleon's I., p. 205. 
+ Idem, p. 311. 
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got as far as Augsburg on his way to that 
country when the tidings reached him that 
order reigned in Warsaw. However this 
may be, the two princes took an active 
part in the Italian insurrection of 1831: 
Old Pius VIII. died November 30—an 
event which seemed to the Carbonari,- 
already excited and encouraged by the’ 
Revolution of July, an excellent oppor-' 
tunity to rise. Louis Napoleon made his 
first Putsch on this occasion, this time in, 
the character of a French Rienzo. The © 
result of this attempt was like that of his 
after-attempt at Strasburg : he was simply 
expelled the city and allowed to join his 
father at Florence. In February, 1831, 
the Carbonari rose to more purpose in 
the northern part of the papal territory, 
and the head of the conspiracy, Carlo 
Menotti, persuaded the young Bonapartes 
that they could do the cause of freedom 
great service by joining his band. Louis 
opposed his sons’ foolhardy scheme to the 
best of his power, but in vain. The rev- 
olutionary authorities were stormed by ap~ 
peals from Louis and Jerome to send the 
young men back; and in March they 
were relieved of their commands, be-: 
cause their presence hindered the hoped- 
for aid from France. Italy, of course, was 
now too hot to hold them, and on their 
flight Napoleon died of the measles, March 
17, 1831. His remains were finally placed 
in the cathedral of Santa Croce. His wid- 
ow did not remarry, and died in 1839. 
Louis Napoleon was now joined by his 
mother, and after a long and devious jour- 
ney the two crossed the French border 
near Nice. On their arrival in Paris, the 
king showed himself grateful for the pro- 
tection Hortense had once obtained for 
his mother, granted her an audience, 
and, while regretting inability to with- 
draw the decree of banishment, encour- 
aged her in the hope that he would give 
back St. Leu. In May the two reached 
England. In August they went back to 
Switzerland, and in the following year 
Hortense there wrote a book describing 
her adventures—La Reine Hortense en 
Italie, en France et en Angleterre pen- 
dant l'année 1831. In October, 1836, 
took place the attempt at Strasburg, 
and on the 21st of November Louis Na- 
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poleon entered upon his American exile. 
In April, 1837, Hortense felt that her end 
was nearing: she made her will and sum- 
moned her son to her bedside. He was 
present at her death, October's, 1837. 
After Louis, the member of the Bona- 
parte family whose career most concerns 
the history of our day was Jerome. He 
was the youngest, the least serious, the 
luckiest and the happiest of his own gen- 
eration; and his luck has passed on to 


’ his posterity. After a boyhood of idle- 


ness and frivolity he attracted the world’s 
attention by going through a form of 
marriage with an American lady, which, 
however satisfactory to her conscience, 
had, as he knew, no legal effect in 
France. His imperial brother then cre- 
ated a kingdom for him and arranged a 
marriage with a German princess, who 
not only turned out a good and clever 
woman, but who loved her husband, 
proved faithful to him in misfortune, and 
till the day of her death set a good ex- 
ample to all who knew her; which could 
not exactly be said of her husband. This 
lady was the Princess Katharina of Wiir- 
temberg, daughter of King Friedrich I. 
and Augusta of Braunschweig -Wolfen- 
biittel. The wedding took place at the 
Tuileries August {2, 1807, the bride be- 
ing twenty-four, the groom not yet twen- 
ty-three. As sovereign, Jerome was good- 
natured and good-intentioned, and did 
what he could to save his kingdom from 
his brother’s tyranny. But this was little 
enough, and he consoled himself by being 
the merriest monarch of his time. But, 
though his wife was soon pushed aside, 
there was never an open display of vice, 
and there occurred no breach which pre- 
vented the two from passing a happy 
middle age together. When the break- 
up came Katharina’s father used every 
means to induce her to desert her hus- 
band, which she steadfastly refused to 
do. April 9, 1814, she wrote to her fa- 
ther, asking asylum for herself, her hus- 
band and the child that was soon to be 
born. From her cousin, the emperor 
Alexander, and her brother, the crown- 
prince Wilhelm, she asked passes and 
an escort to the Swiss boundary. Her 
father declined to receive her, and re- 
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fused the desired asylum in writing. The 
ex-royal pair declined the pension of five 
hundred thousand francs granted by the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, and their avail- 
able means were reduced to the queen’s 
jewels and a sum of eighty-four thousand 
francs in gold; of both of which she was 
robbed during her journey. She was, 
however, allowed to join her husband 
at Berne, whence she wrote thus_to the 
emperor Alexander: ‘I entered this mar- 
riage against my will, but, by a strange 
fate, I am the happiest woman living. 
Is my father, then, jealous of my hap- 
piness, which is all that is left me? I 
ask nothing of my father: if I can stay 
with my husband I can do without ev- 
erything else. In my days of prosperity 
would he ever have thought of making 
such a proposal? Your Majesty sees that 
I trust in you entirely: you are the only 
representative of my family whom I can 
speak freely to, for the rest seem deter- 
mined to ruin my peace. But they shall 


fail! I venture to implore Your Majesty 


to write to my father that he may cease 
his persecution. If he does not choose 
he need not do anything for me, but he 
must not try to dishonor me and my child, 
I repeat to Your Majesty, I was forced 
by my father to marry my husband, and 
the king was forced to marry me: for all 
that, we are happy.”” Not long after this 
King Friedrich remarked to Metternich : 
“I hope they won’t pay them their five - 
hundred thousand francs [just granted 
by the Vienna Congress], and that they 
will be dying of hunger. Then they will 
be obliged to beg their bread of me, and 
we shall see!” Husband and wife were 
allowed to settle in Trieste, where their 
first child was born, in August, 1814, 
Jerome became ever more restless un- 
der the observation of the Austrian po- 
lice, and determined to escape, to King 
Murat at Naples, whom, after various ad- 
ventures, he succeeded in joining (March, 
1815). He reached Paris before Water- 
loo, and fought so well at that battle that 
Napoleon said to him, ‘ Mon frére, I am 
sorry that I learned to know you so late.” 
After Jerome’s departure the government 
forced Katharina to exchange the Adri- 
atic coast for Steiermark ; but she was not 
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allowed to stay even there, and an envoy 
of her father declared that, if need be, 
she should be placed in a carriage by 
grenadiers, for to Wiirtemberg, alive or 
dead, she must go. On August 22, 1815, 
her husband joined her at the little town 
of Géppingen. In spite of promises made 
to Jerome, they were treated as prison- 
ers of state, their money and papers were 
seized, and of their personal effects when 
they arrived from France only what was 
absolutely necessary was delivered, while 
plate and jewels valued at two million 
seven hundred thousand francs were sold 
at auction for less than a million, and the 
money deposited by the king with a Stutt- 
gart banking-house, to which Jerome was 
forced to pay interest for taking care of 
it. In May, 1816, the crown-prince per- 
suaded his father to allow his sister’s fam- 
ily to pass into Austria, but only under 
the name of the marquis and marchion- 
ess of Montfort (a ruined castle on the 
Lake of Constance)—#. e. as subjects of 
the crown of Wiirtemberg. Jerome bought, 
a great estate in Oberdsterreich, and lived 
there till December, 1819, when the fam- 
ily removed to Trieste for the benefit of 
Katharina’s health. Here were born (May 
27, 1820) the Princess Mathilde and (Sep- 
tember 9, 1822) the present heir of the Bo- 
napartes, Napoleon Joseph Charles. In 
March, 1823, after long-sought permis- 
sion, the family went to live at Rome. 
In 1831 they were forced to exchange 
Rome for Florence, where they lived with 
a great deal of show. In Rome had been 
born to Jerome, though not by his wife, 
another son, who under the name of 
Baron David played a conspicuous part 
during the Second Empire. In Florence 
the marchioness of Montfort was great- 
ly loved and respected, but the climate 
proved too changeable for her, and the 
family removed to Lausanne in the sum- 
mer of 1835. In November of this year 
she died, her last words being, “I am 
ready: I wish only I could have said 
good-bye to you in France.” 

After the death of their mother Jerome 
the younger went back to his Wiirtem- 
berg military school, and Mathilde to 
Stuttgart to be brought up at her uncle’s 
court. After a visit to his cousin Louis 
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at Arenenberg, Napoleon also entered 
the military school at Ludwigslust; but 
now, as in later life, he hated discipline, 
and left the service in 1840 to spend the 
five years following in travel. Jerome 
the younger died in 1847: the next year 
his father was chosen a member of the 
legislature from Corsica, and early at- 
tracted notice by a speech against the 
exile of the Bourbons. Honors now rain- 
ed thick and fast on the fortunate survi- 
vor of the First Empire. In December, 
1848, he became governor of the Inva- 
lides; January, 1850, marshal; January, 
1852, president of the Senate ; December 
of the same year, heir-presumptive to the 
throne, with the Palais Royal and Meu- 
don for residences, and a pension of one 
million francs. Finally, he died, at the 
age of seventy-six, June 24, 1860. With 
the career of Prince Napoleon the reader 
is familiar: we have to mention only his 
marriage (January 30, 1859) with Clotilde 
of Savoie, sister to the present king of 
Italy. The princess was not sixteen at 
the time of her marriage, and her mar- 
ried life has not been an ideal one. She 
has borne her husband two sons and a 
daughter: of these the eldest, Napoleon 
Victor, is now seventeen. After the Ger- 
man war the princess lived for some years 
near the Lake of Geneva, but now lives on 
an estate left her by King Victor Emman- 
uel. As to the prince, the present rulers 
of France have so little fear of pretenders 
that they allow him to live quietly in Pa- 
ris. The name of his sister, Mathilde, is 
familiar to all interested in French litera- 
ture, especially from her connection with 
Sainte- Beuve. Though compelled to 
give up the fine house in the Rue de 
Courcelles which she occupied during 
her cousin's reign, she still lives in Paris, 
where her drawing-room is the only one 
which can compare with the literary sa- 
ons of the eighteenth century. The place 
in it which for so many years was filled by 
Sainte-Beuve is now occupied by Taine, 
who is a never-failing guest at the prin- 
cess’s weekly dinner. Her private life 
has been less happy than her political 
and literary career. In 1840 she mar- 
ried a wealthy Russian settled in Flor- 
ence, who was named Demidor, and 
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called himself. “prince.” He endowed 


her with an income of two hundred and. 


fifty thousand francs and jewels valued 
at two million francs. The marriage was 
none the less an unhappy one, and the 
pair were separated by the emperor Nich- 
olas in 1845, the princess keeping an in- 
come of two hundred thousand francs 
and diamonds worth a million. Till his 
marriage with Eugénie, Mathilde did the 
honors of her cousin Louis’s house, and 
ever remained high in his favor. Early 
in his reign she formed a relation with 
a Dutch sculptor named Nieuwerkerke, 
so called from having been found, a cast- 
away, on the steps of a church so named. 
Through the princess’s favor he became 
rich, a count and minister of Fine Arts, 
only scandalously to desert his patroness 
when she was no longer able to do any- 
thing for him. Demidor died in 1870, 
and three years later the princess was 
married to the painter Paupelin. 
Though the duke of Reichstadt left no 
heirs, the blood of Napoleon Bonaparte 
is not extinct. Of his representatives in 
our generation, the best known was the 
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late Count Walewski, born May 4; 1810, 
of a Polish mother. The count was.the 
first and last lover of Rachel Felix, per- 
haps the greatest actress of all times, who 
bore him a son, but whom the count’s 
pride did not permit him to marry.- When 
he had reached the height of fortune un- 
der his cousin’s rule he married a very 
clever Italian who was in high favor at 
the imperial court. She seems, more- 
over, to have been a sensible and gen- 
erous woman, for she permitted her hus- 
band to recognize his son by Rachel, 
and to procure for him the title of count. 
The young man is—or was lately—in the 
French diplomatic service. 

We have now traced the fortunes of 
the three most important lines of the 
Bonaparte family, and if space. permit- 
ted would go on to narrate the interest- 
ing and often surprising adventures of 
Lucian and Joseph, of Pauline Borghese, 
and of Eugéne de Beauharnais, some of 
whose descendants are among the most 
prominent persons in Europe. But for 
this we must wait another occasion. 


ARTHUR VENNER. 
r 
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WILLIAM HUNT’S PICTURES. 


HE exhibition of the late William 

Hunt’s pictures, just closed in Bos- 
ton, has been one of extreme interest from 
many causes. Mr. Hunt is little known 
in Philadelphia either as a man or a paint- 
er, but in Boston, New York, Washington 
—especially in the first-named city—he 
was widely known and warmly, deeply 
loved. This last word has been so abused 
and degraded for some years past in the 
unmeaning, fulsome, hypocritical lingo 
of stump-speeches, public dinners, obit- 
uary addresses that one shrinks from 
using it; but it is the right word, and 
the only one, for the feeling which Mr. 


Hunt inspired. Those who knew him 
Vor. XXV.—16 





are still under the excitement of ‘his 
tragic —and in one sense mysterious— 
end: in Boston at present he is the most 
frequent subject of conversation, and of 
the numerous and divers adjectives which 
are coupled with his name none is repeat- 
ed so often as “lovable ’—a word which, 
as Miss Edgeworth said, although not 
English, deserves to be. He had many 
gifts which make a man a delightful com- 
panion. He had essentially the temper- 
ament of genius—excitable, easily im- 
pressed, unsatisfied, indefatigable. His 
versatility was so great that it has been 
said, “If he had not been a painter he 
would have been a musician; if he had 
not been a musician, he would have been 
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a poet; if he had not been a poet, he 
would have been an actor.” But in ac- 
cepting such an account one must make 
allowance for the species of worship which 
was paid to him. Probably no man in 
the country had so many ardent friends 
and followers of both sexes, and with his 
pupils his name is a sort of war-cry. His 
power of arousing personal enthusiasm 
and the sad, strange circumstances of his 
recent death stirred even those who had 
never met him with unusual emotion on 
entering the hall in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum temporarily set apart for his paint- 
ings. There was much in the arrange- 
ment of the pictures to heighten the feel- 
ing. Near the door hung his first order, 
a girl reading—not a strong painting, but 
stamped with the sentiment and refine- 
ment which remained a characteristic of 
his work to the last. On the other side 
was the portrait of his wife, taken over 
twenty years ago, scarcely a profile: the 
back of the handsome head is seen with 
its compact load of rich dark braids, the 
short hairs making one tiny curl behind 
the right ear; the outline of a youthful 
. brow, cheek and chin; a full, smooth 
neck, slightly curved as the face is bent 
over a small piece of white needlework 
on which the hands are busy; the dark, 
domestic dress enhancing the freshness 
and warmth of the complexion. Facing 
the door of entrance was a life-size, half- 
length portrait of Hunt by himself, paint- 
ed less than a year ago—as a picture one 
of the finest in the collection, but supreme- 
ly interesting as a likeness. The tall, 
spare form, the long, thin, high-featured 
visage, the lofty forehead, deep-set, al- 
most cavernous eyes, bronzed cheeks 
and long snowy beard,—all bear wit- 
ness to severe suffering of body and soul, 
while every line and furrow betrays genius 
and sensibility. Before this canvas stood 
a small table on which there was a vase 
of flowers renewed every day: once a 
laurel - wreath lay in its place. Above 
the portrait was hung, with still more 
questionable taste, Hunt’s picture of Zhe 
Prodigal Son, a \arge academical work, 
with fine points, no doubt, but little enti- 
tled to such a place. This obtrusion of 
the personal element in the exhibition 
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was certainly carried too far. There was 
a model of Mr. Hunt’s hand—his strong, 
supple, creative hand—and under a glass 
case a little patchwork quilt made by him 
at his mother’s side when he was between 
three and four years old. One can guess 
that she was at a loss to keep the restless, 
vivacious child quiet, but this task must 
have filled a great many hours, and the 
wonderfully neat, even stitches look as 
if the cunning, capable little fingers had 
found pleasure in the work. Four por- 
traits of Hunt hung on the wall of the 
staircase outside the hall. One, painted 
by his mother when he was fourteen, has 
merit as a picture, but its chief interest of 
course is asa likeness: the face is pensive, 
sweet and full of talent; the fine brow, 
under thick clustering hair, predominates 
over the rest of the face, which is childish 
and undeveloped ; the eyes are beautiful 
and dreamy ; the countenance has great 
promise. There was a portrait by Leutze, 
painted with a recollection of Vandyke’s 
Charles [,—a weak picture in every way, 
which in its unsuitable Stuart dress makes 
Hunt look like a poor actor. He is still 
young, apparently under thirty, but the 
face presents no feature or characteristic : 
in common with other portraits of him 
except refinement. The two other like- 
nesses are by Monguiat, a French artist, 
painted nearly thirty years ago, and by 
Blayden, taken later, but while his hair 
was still brown: both are good pictures, 
though not strong. The Frenchman's 
is the more striking, but both give the 
fine, thin aquiline nose, the deep eyes, 
the sensitive, sympathetic physiognomy. 
In the room where the studies and char- 
coal drawings were collected hung his last 
sketch, done at the Isles of Shoals on the 
8th of September—a slight sea-view with a 
phantom sail or two: he drew it in a few 
minutes, but was exhausted by the exer- 
tion. Not many hours afterward his body 
was found in the small, rocky cistern- 
pool among the low hills of the island. 
It is not a dreary place: the sky looks 
into it and ferns and wild flowers grow 
from every crevice of its rocky sides. It 
might have tempted Hunt, weary and 
wornout as he was, body and spirit, by 
private grief, ill-health, and morbid fears 
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and fancies engendered by the first two 
causes. But the path which skirts it is 
narrow and overhanging : a passing diz- 
ziness or a misstep may have been fatal, 
for although the water was not deep, the 
fall might have stunned him long enough 
for him to drown before coming to con- 
sciousness. A merciful doubt must for 
ever hang over the question of his death, 
which at least was painless: he now lies 
in the semblance of rest in the green, 
shady burying-ground at Brattleboro’, his 
birthplace, on a headland overlooking the 
lovely meeting of the east and west waters 
of the Connecticut River, between its 
wooded shores and overlooked by the 
higher hills which close in the stream. 
But apart from personal memories and 
associations, the collection—which I was 
assured was not more than a fourth as 
large as it might have been—was a very 
remarkable and interesting one and a 
noble life’s work. There were two hun- 
dred oil-paintings of every size and style 
—-portraits, landscapes, compositions — 
and of very various merit. It was curious 
to trace the influences and auspices un- 
der which they were produced. It is a 
great pity that the year of every picture 
was not given: those that were dated tend 
to elucidate the similarity or dissimilarity 
of the rest. Hunt's first foreign training in 
art was at Diisseldorf, but his subsequent 
French teaching completely effaced the 
traces of the German school, unless the 
frescoes in the Capitol at Albany—which 
I have not seen—prove a return in that 
direction ; which, however, the studies for 
them do not suggest. In 1848, Hunt went 
to Paris, and began to study with Cou- 
- ture, and his pictures at that time and 
long afterward were deeply impressed by 
the manner of that master, who has had 
such an effect on contemporary painting 
in this country. The most noteworthy 
example of this period is a study belong- 
ing to Mr. T. G. Appleton of Boston—a 
pale, red-haired girl in a dark dress and 
dowdy cap, pervaded with delicacy and 
sweetness — but the same influence is 
to be perceived in many later works. 
Millet, whom Hunt knew afterward, is 
the next strong ascendency which can 
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his flock in the gloaming across a high, 
bare down, over which the wan, rising 
full moon as yet sheds no light, is an 
imitation of the peasant-painter both in 
subject and treatment, and there are oth- 
ers which show his influence in almost as 
great a degree. There are several land- 
scapes directly imitated from Corot, and 
preserving much of his charm; there is.a 
picture of cattle ploughing which recalls 
Auguste Bonheur and the far greater 
Troyon ; there is a mottled-looking little 
group of a mother and children in a 
dusky woodland which strongly suggests 
Diaz. There are two pictures called Ze 
Marguerite — duplicates they might be 
termed if they were not painted in so dif- 
ferent a manner: the subject is a grace- 
ful young peasant-girl standing with part- 
ly averted face and figure, and head 
slightly bent over her knitting—an_ atti- 
tude which had a singular attraction for 
Hunt—against a mass of ripe standing 
grain, which in the background has’ been 
already harvested. One of these pictures 
he painted in 1852, while with Couture, 
the other a year later, while with Millet, 
and the difference is very peculiar. In 
the former there is more detail; the hair, 
the wheat, the corn-flowers are more dis- 
tinct and finished; there is more color: 
the latter is softer, less defined, more 
massed and blended. Probably neither 
owner would be willing to exchange. 
While Mr. Hunt was in direct contact 
with these artists and under their imme- 
diate influence it is easy to understand 
his following so close in their track : what 
is almost incomprehensible is that he 
should have done so more than twenty 
years after his intercourse with them had 
ceased, and when his owm# powers were 
fully matured. Zhe Rising Moon (with the 


‘shepherd and flock) was painted in 1874. 


It seems like the mere force of sympathy. 
That he had come into:his estate, that he. 
was a man, and his own man, is abun- 
dantly proved by the powerful and stri- 
king portraits of old Chief-Justice Shaw 
and of Mr.. Horace Gray, painted re- 
spectively in 1859 and 1865, and both 
the property of the present chief - justice 
of Massachusetts, who is the possessor 
of many of the artist’s pictures. Hunt 
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was by no means always a successful por- 
trait-painter: he often diminished or exag- 
gerated the features and outline and miss- 
ed the coloring, but he seldom failed to 
catch the character of a face and its gen- 
eral expression, air and habitual pose. 
Most of his portraits of men are strong, 
and his female portraits have many of 
them a charm of grace and sentiment 
which must have consoled the fair sit- 
ters and their friends if less than justice 
was done to their beauty. 

There is, however, a steady gain and 
improvement in Hunt’s work through 
the progress of years. His later works 
are his best. I should say his latest but 
for the frescoes at Albany. His painting 
was unequal at all times, but, taking one 
year’s work with another’s, there is a con- 
stant growth. One of his very finest pic- 
tures is called Zom in a Felt Hat, the 
head of a little stable-boy with Italian 
eyes and complexion: it is all gray, black 
and brown except the child’s face, which 
is in /ruzty flesh-tints, but the warmth and 
richness of the color and tone are wor- 
thy of a master of the great times. Of 
the work at Albany nobody can venture 
to speak who has not been to the place. 
The designs, although there is fire and 
freedom in some of the figures, partic- 
ularly in the horses of the Fight of 
Night, recall two great masterpieces, 
Guido’s Aurora and Raphael's Zriumph 
of Galatea, while the principal figure in 
the group of the explorer is borrowed 
from the Venus of Milo. The allegory 
in both is obscure. But of the general 
effect it is impossible to judge without 
seeing them on the walls for which they 
were drawn. 

Few things are harder to describe than 
pictures, unless it is done in technical 
terms for those who understand them: 
therefore I resist the temptation of trying 
to give an idea of some of the gems of 
the exhibition. I will mention the sub- 
ject of one only, thought by many to be 
the most beautiful landscape in the col- 
lection, if landscape it may be called: it 
is the back of a long, low, irregular range 
of New England mill-buildings, with pale- 
yellow s¢ucco peeling off here and there— 
a dark roof and high red brick chimneys, 
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a strip of blue sky showing above them. 
On the left is a low green bank, from 
which a large tree changing into autumn 
tints of yellow and brown leans more 
than halfway across the canvas; and in 
the immediate foreground a bit of mill- 
water reflects the whole scene and all its 
hues with a broader band of sky. Most 
people would have considered the origin- 
al a thankless subject, neither picturesque 
nor poetical, yet it has made a picture 
as lovely and delightful in its subdued 
brightness and cheerful serenity as many 
a treasure of the great art-galleries of the 
Low Countries. This Old Mill on the 
Charles River closes the question whe- 
ther this country affords subjects for paint- 
ing: if the painter be found, he will find 
subjects. 

The charcoal drawings and studies are 
in their own way almost as fine and val- 
uable as the oil-paintings. Besides the 
sketches for many pictures in the collec- 
tion, there are beautiful finished studiés 
—heads, trees, landscapes, coast-scenes. 

A few of Mr. Hunt’s works are known 
to many who have not seen his pictures by 
lithographs—the Violet-Girl, the Girl at 
the Fountain, the Hurdygurdy-Boy—and 
two which were made popular by the 
war, the Bugle-Call, the Drummer-Boy, 
and they have always been. favorites:; 
but of course no idea can be formed of 
his genius and industry except by some 
such exhibition as that of the Boston Art 
Museum. His memory is a source of pride 
to the whole country, and if his pictures 
could be seen in New York and Phila- 
delphia, it would be greatly for the im- 
provement and enjoyment of art-stu- 
dents and lovers of painting. 

S. B. W. 


THE POLE-STAR AND ITS SATELLITES. 

THE readers of Lippincott's Magazine 
may recollect that in the number for June, 
1877, p. 761, there was published an ar- 
ticle by me upon the One-hundred-and- 
sixteenth Sonnet of Shakespeare, and 
that I there showed that Shakespeare had 
assumed, either really or poetically, that 
the Pole-star and the actual polar point 
were identical in position. Amongst the 
illustrations of that fact I might have in- 
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cluded this passage in Othello (Act II. 
sc. 1), where “the surge” 
Seemes to cast water on the burning Beare 

And quench the Guards of th’ ever-fixed Pole. 

The burning Beare was the constella- 
tion of Ursa Minor, and the ever-fixed 
Pole was the Pole-star, as is clear from 
the association of the Guards, which were 
the two outer stars of that constellation, 
of which the Pole-star, being one, was 
supposed to be the central pivot around 
which the whole constellation revolved. 
It is surprising to observe that during up- 
ward of a century of Shakespeare criti- 
cism, from the edition of Dr. Johnson in 
the middle of last century to that of Mr. 
Dyce in the third quarter of this, the pas- 
sage in question should have been mis- 
understood and misrepresented by editor 
after editor of Shakespeare’s plays. Dr. 
Johnson asserted that by the Guards was 
meant the star Arctophylax, and in the 
true Procrustean spirit he lopped off the 
final s in Guards, in order to make it 
conform with his singular number as as- 
sumed in this note, which he subjoined to 
‘it: ‘And quench the guard of th’ ever- 
fixed pole] alluding to the star Arcto- 
phylax.” And that dictum, notwithstand- 
ing its absurdity, has since then been re- 
peated by every editor who has given 
any interpretation at all to the passage, 
down to Mr. Dyce, who adopted it for the 
Glossary attached to his latest edition. 

Now, it is a fact that nothing was bet- 
ter or more familiarly known in Shake- 
speare’s time than that the two stars 8 
and y of Ursa Minor were called the 
Guards of the Pole-star, and were so de- 
scribed in all popular nautical treatises. 
In one of them, by Edward Wright, pub- 
lished in 1599, there is an entire chapter 
entitled Of the Position of the North-star 
and the Guards, which may be usefully 
quoted : “Amongst the 48 constellations 
which the Astronomers place in the Heav- 
ens, the nearest to the pole of the World 
is called by them the Lesser Beare, and 
by Mariners Bozina on the Horn in re- 
gard of the fashion thereof: which con- 
stellation consisteth of 7 stars which are 
placed after this manner [here a rough 
sketch is inserted], and of these stars the 
three marked A, B, C, do serve especial- 
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‘ly for our purpose. And so A is called 


the North-star; B, the foremost Guard; 
C, the other guard behind; and they are 
so called because that by the motion of 
the first moveable Heaven the star B 
goeth always before and the other, C, 
behind.” 

It may be here, incidentally remarked: 
that notwithstanding this plain descrip- 
tion of the familiar use of “The Horn”’ 
as aname for the Lesser Bear, Dr. Ja- 
mieson in his Scotch Dictionary writes: 
“ Horne, a name given by our ancestors 
to one of the constellations, but to which 
of them is uncertain.” 

Again, in Gerrit de Veer’s narrative of 
The Voyage of certain Dutchmen, etc., 
a most interesting and extensively read 
book, translated into Latin in 1608 and 
into English in 1609, and recommended 
by Henry Peacham, in his Compleat 
Gentleman, to the. notice of his noble 
pupil as “that terrible voyage of Barent- 
son and his companie for the discoverie 
of the North-east passage by the back- 
side of Nova Zembla, which out of:a 
Dutch translation you may read in Eng- 
lish,""—in that narrative it is related how 
those forlorn Dutchmen, in order to as- 
certain their time and position, had re- 
course to those two stars, called in Dutch 
“‘de Wachters,” or the Watchers; in the 
Latin version, Vigz/es or sentinels; and 
in English, the Guards; in French, les 
Gardes; so that these synonyms were of 
European notoriety, and it is therefore 
all the more surprising that they should 
have been wholly ignored by so many 
successive editors of Shakespeare, who 
adopted “the star Arctophylax,” and yet 
made no attempt to explain what star 
was meant by it. For even if those 
editors had been wholly ignorant of the 
true meaning of the Guards, they ought, 
at all events, to have seen that the con- 
text could only be consistent with some 
circumpolar, never-setting stars, such as 
Homer in the shield of Achilles descibes 
Arctos : 

Only he of all the train, 
Shunning still the baths of Ocean, 


Wheels and wheels his round again. 
Gladstone’s Version. 


Steevens and his followers, who patroniz- 
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ingly adduced Arctophylax as evincing in 
Shakespeare some knowledge of Greek, 
because “Arctophylax literally signifies 
the guard of the Bear,” did not think it 
necessary to investigate why Shakespeare 
should have transformed the ever-turn- 
ing Bear into the ever-fixed Pole. Per- 
haps they indulgently condone it as one 
of his mistakes; but instead of cavilling 
at any real or supposed scientific blun- 
ders imputed to Shakespeare, our wonder 
and admiration ought rather to be excited 
by his correct and varied knowledge, so 
greatly exceeding that of his contempo- 
raries. One of them was that same Hen- 
ry Peacham already mentioned. He was 
an M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
a scholar of pretension, and one who 
boasted of “my loving friend Master Ed- 
ward Wright ’’—the same whose treatise 
on navigation I have made use of in this 
article; yet Peacham, writing a special 
chapter ‘Of Cosmography,” places Can- 
cer before Gemini in the signs of the Zo- 
diack, and describes the Arcticke Circle 
as “so called from Avcéos the Beare or 
Charles Waine, the Northerne starre be- 
ing in the tip of the taile of the said 
Beare ;”’ the last few words making it 
quite plain that it is the Lesser Bear he 
calls Charles Waine. But Shakespeare 
knew better, or he would not in Henry 
ZIV. have put “Charles Waine over the 
new chimney,” where no star of the Lesser 
Bear could possibly be. A. E. BRAE. 


GuERNSEY. 


REASONS FOR SOCIAL EXILE. 


IT was a clever thing to say, “Give us 
the luxuries, and we will dispense with 
the necessaries of life;’’ but we live in 
an epoch when the luxuries of life have 
become the necessaries, when extrava- 
gance grows every year more fantastic 
and more complex, and when every fresh 
caprice of fashionable taste requiring un- 
limited outlay is hailed as the most de- 
lightful discovery. Now and then one 
sees a promising indication of returning 
sense to the community. It has, for in- 
stance, of late years become the fashion 
in publishing obituary notices to request 
that no flowers should be sent to grace the 
last festival of the dead. But, by the very 
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nature of things, presents on such occa- 
sions must be, save in rare instances, a 
hollow mockery. Any display, any prod- 
igality, must be both embarrassing and 
intrusive. 

When the announcement shall be en- 
graved on wedding - invitations that no 
presents will be received by the bride, the 
pere de famille may feel free to breathe 
again, with undrawn purse-strings and 
undiminished balance at his banker's. 
It has become a serious tax to provide 
hymeneal offerings for all the fair young 
creatures of one’s acquaintance—an av- 
erage of from twenty-five to thirty a sea- 
son. Multiply this number by forty, and 
one reaches the least estimate to be ex- 
pended on wedding presents during the 
year. Besides wedding presents, there 
are Christmas presents, Easter presents, 
birthday presents. In every graceful 
shape—by affection, by duty, by inclina- 
tion to do as others do, by a wish to en- 
hance the pleasant ways of life—one is 
solicited to these perpetually - recurring 
extravagances. An unmarried man who 
fails to contribute his share of bouquets 
and the like to the belles of his acquaint- 
ance is considered a shabby fellow; young 
married couples find the returning of their 
wedding presents a serious drain on their 
resources; but it is the husband and fa- 
ther who experiences the actual tortures 
of the pleasant spendthrift ways of so- 
ciety. Little Bess— pretty creature !— 
wants to give a “German.” “ Dear pa- 
pa,” she pleads, “let me have one real 
German.” How may little Bess be de- 
nied? All the girls have had ‘‘ Germans,” 
and it is counted as a right that her moth- 
er’s parlors shall be for one night strip- 
ped of furniture except a sofa or two 
for the chaperons, dancing -cloths laid 
down, music engaged and the piano 
piled with favors. Years ago, when the 
German cotillon first fascinated fashion- 
able circles, it was considered. a pretty 
conceit on the part of the hostess to have 
a basket of “favors” made up of gay rib- 
bons or even tissue-paper to bestow upon 
the dancers. This custom grew, and had 
its uses, as it enabled one to identify the 
various couples in the mazes of the dance. 
But these simple “favors’’ grew gradual- 
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ly more and more elaborate and expres- 
sive in design, until they became a costly 
item in the host’s calculations of the ex- 
penses of his parties. Foolishly extrava- 
gant people have now-a-days brought the 
matter to a climax which ought to con- 
demn it and produce a reaction in favor 
of simplicity. Every change must now 
have a different set of “favors,’’ which 
for a single figure of the dance not un- 
frequently cost from three to five hun- 
dred dollars. Nothing can be more per- 
fect and artistic than the design and ar- 
rangement of these trifles. The subject 
is treated with the utmost gravity and 
made of the first importance. Every- 
thing is bespoken long beforehand. An 
“artist” from Caldwell’s or Tiffany's 
studies the drawing-room where the Ger- 
man is to be given, and makes his de- 
signs correspond in general tone with the 
furniture and decorations: the favors are 
arranged in magnificent “trophies” on 
piano and tables, and delight the eye 
with their beauty of form and coloring. 
The matching of these splendid “favors” 
of course makes amusement and enter- 
tains the happy young people to whom 
life appears like a gilded picture-book. 
But such ingenuity, such extravagance, 
deserves a better cause. Bess wants her 
costly game of romps, and must have it 
unless her heart is to be broken, but she 
has nothing to do with paying the piper, 
and her verdict upon the worth or the 
worthlessness of it all must be taken 
cum grano salis. 

When madam wants her dinner-parties 
another extravagance, devoid of elegance, 
devoid of use, confronts one. It was for- 
merly considered sufficient to indicate the 
order of the guests at table by names 
written on plain pasteboard. The host 
or hostess could not busy themselves with 
seating the various couples, and cards at 
the plates helped arrangements by avoid- 
ing confusion or mistake. But as noth- 
ing can be done in this age of ornamen- 
tation but what some one persists in over- 
doing it, dinner-cards soon came to be 
printed in illuminated arabesques and 
like designs. This custom becoming vul- 
garized by common use, delicate hand- 
pencillings, pen-and-ink sketches, flow- 





ers in water-colors, were introduced to 
decorate the dinner-card. But even 
these charming trifles were soon discov- 
ered not to be sufficiently individual and 
particular, so hostesses began to practise 
their ingenuity in ordering them to be 
made for particular occasions. The last 
freak of fashion was to have facetious 
pictures, with the portrait of the guest 
named given in some attitude illustra- 
ting some incident of a laughable nature 
in his or her history. A custom of such 
very questionable taste will probably not 
become popular. But madam aims at 
novelty in her grand dinner-party, and 
has a desire to surpass others, and under 
the stimulant of this ambition it becomes 
a difficult matter to avoid absurdity and 
burlesque. 

These matters may appear trifles to 
the lookers-on, but to serious elderly 
people who wish to have their expendi- 
ture of income answered by certain solid 
results of social enjoyment—true and 
noble living, the development of the in- 
tellect, the tastes and the affections — it 
seems sheer prodigality and waste thus 
to spend money and thought on sense- 
less gewgaws which offer the most friv- 
olous and trifling pleasure in return. The 
pere de famille grows weary of fashion 
and fashionable life, and sighing thinks 
he ‘would like to go and live in the 
country.” G. H. 


THE MONTOIS PATOIS. 


very quickly the local pronunciation of 
the French sounds, such as ouads for oud, 
etc., and some of the localisms, such as 
the constant repetition of savez-vous and 
pour une fois, as well as the very sen- 
sible use of septante and nonante for 
sotxante-dix and quatre-vingt-dix— 
all these peculiarities among the better 
class of Walloons proper. Of course the 
large Flemish element, although speak- 
ing their mother-tongue with purity, 
could not ‘be expected to speak French 
correctly, and their entire inability to 
pronounce the cf and 2 sounds, re- 
sulting in sersser and bagaze for cher- 
cher and bagage, was amusing without 








being surprising. 


ON my first visit to Belgium I noticed 
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On visiting the old and quaint town 
of Mons, not. far from Brussels, I found 
my French just as useless, by reason of 
the dialect, as it had been at Ghent on 
account of the supremacy of Flemish at 
this latter place. I found myself ad- 
dressed in-a patois which could not be 
accounted for, as can that of the Jura or 
the durr of the Pyrennean, by the vicin- 
ity of another people and tongue. It was 
of Mons, monsy, and I set about to learn 
the why and wherefore, or rather: to be 
able to understand and speak it. As the 
result of my studies I found myself able, 
on my second visit to Mons, to under- 
stand the gosse (gargon) of whom I ask- 
ed my way, and the fie (fi//e) who sold 
me /'vrate armonaque ou ervue (la vraie 
almanaque ou revue) de Mons. 

As it may be of interest to tourists and 
French scholars, I append a few notes 
concerning this Montois patois. One pe- 
culiarity is the inversion of sounds in a 
syllable or word—as ervue for revue, 
artrouver and arvenir for retrouver and 
revenir, ferniéte for fenétre, etc. 

The substitution of cognates may be 
noticed —as ¢ hard for ch soft, and vice 
versa, l for r, etc. Thus, gueveau, vague, 
sinche, qu'miche for cheval, vache, singe, 
chemise , canter, acater, guéemin, for chan- 
ler, acheter, chemin, chinque for cing. 
We also have gamdbe and carculer for 
jambe and calculer, and even cacher for 
its opposite, chercher/ After this, chiffler 
for siffier is nothing. ‘The nasals, a, en, 
un, are invariably changed to z#, as in 
a’ dins, descindre, minger, gins for dedans, 
descendre, manger, gens. 

The use of ¢’¢ for ait, c'n’ année ci for 
cette année ci, puzzled me at first, as hav- 
ing no apparent reason. F 

One notes what is a very common fea- 
ture in many dialects —slurring over or 
eliding consonants. Thus, the Montois 
says artigue, mette, quate for article, 
mettre, quatre (as do many Frenchmen). 
But we find almost everything slid to- 
gether the same way; thus, mon gout 
becomes m’gout, It is bad enough to 
slur over vowels in rapid conversation, 
as s’Zromner, etc., but to drop consonants 
seems unpardonable, and especially with 
a slow-speaking people. our, plus, ii, 
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de la, autre become fou, pus, t, del, aute, 
Encore never gets longer than ’coré, and 
generally is given ’co’ / 

To make up for this elision, however, 
the Montois often add the z-sound be-. 
fore a vowel, as dtau, zéte, tHéte, cau for 
beau, étre, téte, eau, and they add # to 
the third person plural, as ar77v'té, lis'nté © 
for arrivent, lisent. 

The old form of imperfect is used, as 
étoit, avois, disois for était, avais, disats. 

One of the most remarkable things is 
the sharpening of open vowel - sounds; 
thus, 4s, dé, gué for les, de, gue. This 
even goes so far that den — which the 
Parisian voyon and the Norman peasant 
call ben—becomes 42, and moyen is moyé. 
But the worst of it is that this is compen- 
sated by lengthening and sharpening 
et into éé, pronounced like ayez, only 
sharper. 

We naturally find an entire substitu- 
tion of some sounds and words, as 22 
for fas as a negative ; iméro for numéro ; 


caup for fois. Une becomes énne (like. 


Dutch ex) ; duis given d’leu/ Mauvais 
is changed into mouvats, triste into trisse; 
prumiere, vir and toudis do duty for 
premicre, voir, toutes; parcegue and 
avec become fargué and ave. 

The short 0 becomes oz, as in the Jura 
patois ; thus, estoumagque, sounant for es- 
tomac, sonnant. Oui is made ouats, as 
with the Normans. Vice verséd, the long 
ou in vous, voulez becomes, as the Eng- 
lish learner gets it, vos, volez. Aurai is 
flattened into avaz. The final consonant 
is in some cases brought over with a spe- 
cial zest, as /és 2'hommes, més 2’ enfants. 
“Le chapeau du capitaine” becomes “ e/ 
capiau a’ leu caputaine.” 

With from two to three of these changed 


.elements in a word it is sometimes hard 


to recognize it; thus, ercouminche, tinde, 
ermaque, branmint for recommence, ten- 
dre, remarque, bravement. “Il attrape 
ess’ féme el pousse dins el riviere” is more 
than a little different from “// attrape sa 
Jemme et la pousse dans la riviere,;” “T 
Jaut qui saim'te” from “1 faut gu'ils 
s'aiment.” Argaerd for regard, invoutées 
for envoyés, and so on, are fair samples 
of the transposition, substitution and oth- 
er violence done to the French language 
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at the hands—or tongues — of the Bel- 
gians in this ancient stronghold. 

I may conclude these memoranda with 
an anecdote I heard some time ago con- 
cerning a certain Belgian government at- 


taché, who, on being transferred from. 


London to Washington, announced his 
intention to abstain from speaking Eng- 
lish in America, as he had learned that 
language in England and did not wish 
to spoil his accent in the States. This 
saying, reaching the ears of a Philadel- 
phia belle at the national capital, justly 
incensed her; and her revenge came 
later. The young diplomat expressed a 
desire to be presented to the Quaker City 
beauty, who sent word that she begged to 
decline the honor of the acquaintance, as 
she had learned her French in Paris and 
did not wish to spoil her accent by con- 
versing with a Belgian! R. G. 


AN INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HERR LEOPOLD VON SACHER-MASOCH, 
one of whose pathetic sketches of Jewish 
life in Podolia —“ Without Inscription ”’ 
—appeared some time ago, in an Eng- 
lish version, in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
has recently published an autobiograph- 
ical sketch which will prove interesting 
and amusing reading even to those who 
have paid no attention to the author's 
previous writings. For, in the first place, 
the article is attractive as a piece of wri- 
ting; and, secondly, Sacher - Masoch’s 
freely-expressed opinions of his esteemed 
contemporaries of Germany, and of the 
comparative merits of their literature, are 
entertaining from their very sourness and 
bitterness. “I was born,” he begins, “Jan. 
27,1836, in Lemberg, the capital of Galicia. 
My father’s family is of Spanish origin. 
One of my ancestors fought under Carl 
V., and, being wounded, was taken to 
Bohemia, where he married a marchioness 
of Clementi, and settled. Prof. Schleicher 
said to me that if my Spanish origin should 
be proved he doubted not that I was of 
Arabian blood. For the name Sacher 
can in that language be traced to more 
than fifty roots, and is of frequent oc- 
currence. At the time of the first parti- 
tion of Poland my grandfather removed 
to Galicia, where he was employed in 
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the civil service. My father was chief 
of police for the province: my mother 
was the last of an old Slavonic family, 
whence, with the consent of the emperor, 
my father united her name to his own. I 
spent my childhood in a police-building. 
But few know what this signified in Aus- 
‘tria before 1848—policemen bringing in 
tramps and criminals in irons ; rascally- 
looking officials; a gaunt, sneaking cen- 
sor; spies who never ventured to look 
anybody in the face ; the whipping-post ; 
grated windows, through which one saw 
now giggling, painted prostitutes, now 
pale and melancholy conspirators. Hap- 
pily, I was exposed to these ugly influences 
only in winter, and even then they were 
able to penetrate only to the threshold, 
behind which my gentle and sensible 
mother diffused a quiet, healthful light. 
Almost greater influence than hers was 
exercised by my nurse, a Little-Russian 
peasant. . . . She used to tell me all the 
pretty stories and strange tales which live 
in the memory of the Little-Russian peo- 
ple ’’—legends of robbers and nobles and 
Jews, as well as peasant folk-lore. Later, 
a French maid was added to the house- 
hold, and to the child’s store of tales were 
added Blue Beard and Cinderella. “The 
terrible scenes of 1846 will never vanish 
from my memory. . . . One gloomy Feb- 
ruary day I saw the insurgents arrive, 
escorted by armed peasants. Some were 
dead, some wounded. They lay on wretch- 
ed little carts, and dogs licked up the blood 
as it dropped from the straw. In 1848 my 
father went to Prague, where also he was 
chief of police.” At this time the boy’s 
favorite reading was Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Gogol, Pushkin, Boccaccio, the Bible and 
Béranger —later, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Tourgueneff, Prevost, Tillier and Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. Toward the Greek and 
Roman classics, Schiller, Scott, Heine, 
Dumas, Sue, the writers most popular at 
the time, he felt no attraction. ‘After 
some stormy university years I passed 
my examination in my twentieth year, 
then worked in the archives office at 
Vienna, wrote an historical work, and 
became assistant professor of history at 
the University of Gratz.” After this sev- 
eral years went by, during which various 
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novels and tales appeared and attained 
considerable success, but without mak- 
ing their author famous, when he fell 
in with the late Ferdinand Kiirnberger, 
whose harsh but sound criticism pro- 
duced a revolution in our author’s style. 
“All you have written,” he said, “‘is worth- 
less, because it is #zade. If you cannot be 
that which Schopenhauer demands of the 
real poet, ‘true as life itself,’ then you 
had better not write at all.” ... “But 
harshly as Kiirnberger spoke of my wri- 
tings, he was to an equal degree delight- 
ed when I told him about my Little-Rus- 
sian home—of the measureless plain, the 
lofty Carpathians and their black lakes, 
of the sea of corn of Podolia, ... and 
above all of my beloved Galician peas- 
ants. ‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘this is another 
matter. If you could only write what 
you so admirably ¢e//, then should I hail 
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you a genuine poet.” That same even- 
ing I began to write, and in a fortnight I 
read to Kiirnberger Don Suan von Ke- 
lomea.”” After describing in detail his 
literary experiences, our author winds 
up thus: “I live in quiet and solitude 
with my wife, my children and the so- 
ciety which I myself produce, in the lit- 
tle town of Bruck, amid the green woods 
and mountains of Steiermark. I love 
Nature with such devotion that I cannot 
do without it, whence I have never been 
able to stand great cities. My greatest 
pleasure is still to scour the country, dog 
at my side and gun on my shoulder, es- 
pecially when it is wildest and most lone- 
ly.... All I have achieved I owe to my- 
self and—my foes. The latter certainly 
have largely contributed to make my 
name known in Europe and America.” 
A. V.° 
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Réminiscences, Souvenirs d’Angleterre et 
d’Italie. Par Mme. Augustus Craven. 
Paris: Didier. 1879. 

Madame Craven had the good-fortune to 
secure the public ear by her first book. The 
immense success of Le récit d’une swur en- 
sured for all its author’s subsequent works 
the certainty of many readers, several edi- 
tions, and translations into more than one 
foreign language. Since her propagandism 
has been accredited and avowed, whatever 
she may write possesses an importance en- 
tirely independent of its intrinsic value. The 
claims of the Roman, Catholic Church upon 
all Christendom, its irresistible charms for 
those who have eyes to see, ears to hear 
and hearts to understand, are her unvarying 
themes, whether she presents them as auto- 
biographical recollections, love - stories or 
sketches of travel and character. Although 
it is said that Madame Craven’s personal 
agency has been powerful in making con- 
verts, we think that few people who are not 
already persuaded in their minds will be 
convinced by the arguments in her books, 
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which have that weakness of the minor 
premise often present in Roman Catholic 
reasoning; therefore the religious portion 


may be passed over without comments. Un- 
fortunately, it constitutes the greater part of 
the present volume. It is surprising that a 
lady who, has seen so much as Madame 
Craven should have so few recollections, 
and of these the Italian ones, which occupy 
the latter and larger division of the book, will 
be of little interest to American readers. A 
few of our country folk who were familiar 
with Florence in the days of the grand duke 
may have known by sight and reputation the 
late count of Syracuse, brother to the ex-king 
of Naples: they will meet him in Madame 
Craven’s pages under a more favorable light 
than that in which he was seen by most peo- 
ple, and there is a romantic story connecting 
his death with an early attachment to the 
princess Marie of Orleans, the royal sculp- 
tress, Louis Philippe’s lovely and gifted 
daughter. Among other Italian figures is 
the duchess Ranaschieri-Fieschi, whom Ma- 
dame Craven introduced into her story called 
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Le mot de I’ énigme as Stella d’Oria—a beau- 
tiful, charming and saintly woman whose 
book on the charities of Naples has attract- 
ed some attention abroad. But neither these 
personages, nor Madame Craven’s record of 
Holy Week in Rome under the old régime, 
nor her account of her country-life at La 
Cana near Naples, and a sort of low-grade 
squirearchy who own coats-of-arms and on 
holidays array themselves in spurious and 
superannuated Paris fashions and call in state 
on the neighboring nobles, while on other days 
they dress, work and live like peasants,— 
none of these things will entertain Amer- 
ican and English readers so much as the 
author’s impressions and anecdotes, scanty as 
they are, of English society and country-life, 
with which her acquaintance has been long 
and often renewed. Two great houses— 
Broadlands, formerly Lord Palmerston’s 
country-seat, now that of his heif the Rt. 
Hon. William Cowper Temple, and Bridge- 
water House, the London residence of Lord 
Ellesmere—are chosen to represent circles of 
which their owners were the centres. The 
former was the head-quarters of politico-fash- 
ionable society, the latter the rendezvous of 
the high society which had a taste for art 
and literature—the “ esthetic” set had not 
yet arisen—and for artists and men of letters. 
But these are rough and imperfect lines of de- 
marcation, as in both cases the hosts and those 
who frequented their houses belonged to the 
“great world’? of London, in that limited 
acceptation of the term which makes it a 
contradiction in itself, the circles of which 
touch and cross at more than one point. 
Lord and Lady Ellesmere were in this 
country for a short time in the year 1853, 
when he was commissioner to our first in- 
ternational exhibition, held in New York. 
They were the best specimens of the very 
best type of English people. The earl was 
a scholar, a connoisseur, a Meecenas from 
taste; an active M. P. and busy landlord 
from principle; a loyal subject, a true friend, 
a devoted husband, an affectionate father. The 
countess was a great beauty, and a great lady 
by birth and marriage, but equally indifferent 
to her own attractions and the worldly advan- 
tages of her position. Both were simple, sin- 
cere, straightforward, hating show, but meet- 
ingall the demands of their high rank and great 
fortune as well as of their large family and nu- 
merous tenantry. Madame Craven givesan in- 
teresting account of their choosing their coun- 
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try home, which is a striking example of the 
high sense of duty and obligation which be- 
longs to the English above all other nations, 
notwithstanding too numerous exceptions to 
the rule. Both Lord and Lady Ellesmere had 
a passionate love for blue skies and sunny rural 
solitude, such as she could satisfy only in the 
loveliest skies of England remote from large 
towns, while in his ‘case it kept alive a per- 
petual craving for the sun and scenery of 
Italy. On becoming heir to his uncle, the 
duke of Bridgewater, Lord Ellesmere was 
obliged to visit Worsley, his Lancashire 
property. It was near Manchester, in the 
midst of the most repulsive region in the 
island—a wide, flat, damp tract, degraded 
by the ugly constructions and rubbish and 
refuse of countless manufactories, of which 
the dense, foul smoke darkened and tainted 
the atmosphere. On arriving at this miser- 
able locality Lord Ellesmere wrote to his wife 
that it would be impossible for them to live 
there, but that they must try to bear it for a 
few weeks from time to time. She joined 
him, and fully shared his repugnance to the 
place. He fell ill and was laid up there for 
some time, during which she explored the 
neighborhood thoroughly. On his recovery 
she told him that they must make this their 
home—that the poverty, ignorance, vice and 
sickness which she had found all about them 
showed her that it was their duty to settle there 
and do everything that lay in their power for 
the wretched population. He at once enter- 
ed into her views. His first thought was to 
build a church, then a suitable house for them- 
selves—then cottages, schools, workingmen’s 
reading-rooms for their tenantry. In course 
of years the beautiful, stately Worsley Hall 
with its enchanting gardens overlooked a 
smiling, prosperous district sprinkled with 
neat villages, the soil reclaimed, the very 
air and sunlight restored through scientific 
appliances by the benevolence and munif- 
icence of Lord Ellesmere. 

But the portion of Madame Craven’s book 
which will be most eagerly read by Phila- 
delphians is that describing Broadlands un- 
der the new gospel dispensation. She had 
known it in the days of the clever, gracious, 
good -humored, mundane Lady Palmerston 
and the jaunty “ Pam,” whom she concurs 
with most foreigners of distinction in pro- 
nouncing, an able and pleasant man, but 
neither a great nor acharming one. It was 
then the resort of the most amusing and 
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agreeable people of the gay London world, 
and of the most prominent politicians, states- 
men and foreign ambassadors. The conver- 
sation was always animated, and touched 
upon every subject—except religion. On 
Madame Craven’s last visit there was a rev- 
olution. The “ Moody and Sankey revival ”’ 
had set a fashion of large prayer - meetings 
without distinction of creed or class, and 
the Rt. Hon. Mrs. Cowper Temple con- 
vened an assemblage of this nature at Broad- 
lands. The great drawing-rooms were strip- 
ped of their ornaments, the dining-room was 
arranged with several long tables at which 
meals of the severest simplicity were served, 
the orangery was packed with seats for two 
hundred and fifty people, and those guests 
for whom beds could not be put up in the 
house were colonized in an adjacent build- 
ing. ‘On hearing these details,”’ observes 
Madame Craven, “I confess that we could 
not'help thinking how great would be Lord 
Palmerston’s surprise if he were suddenly to 
find himself under his own roof again.” The 
party —or, as she calls it, “the crowd ”’— 
was composed of clergymen, laymen, wo- 
men of the highest class and of the hum- 
blest. They were all Protestants, though of 
different denominations, but some of them 
begged for the prayers of their Roman Cath- 
olic friends. Madame Craven had expected 
that any one who was moved by the Spirit 
would take a leading part in the religious 
services, but she recognizes the confusion 
which must have ensued and the necessity 
for a class-leader. ‘This office fell to the 
share of—who would have guessed it ?—an 
American couple named, if I am not mis- 
taken, Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith.” The 
first meeting took place in the open air on 
a shady lawn sloping to ariver. After the 
exercises usual on such occasions the meet- 
ing dispersed in groups through the grounds 
and park to communicate their experiences. 
Then they reassembled for tea under a great 
tent in the garden. Later they met in the 
orangery, where the order of the morning 
was repeated: Mr. and Mrs. Smith spoke 
first, then several young men “simply and 
modestly”’ related the great impression which 
what they had heard had produced upon them. 
In the evening a clergyman of the English 
Church preached “a serious and noble ser- 
mon,” which was commented upon by some 
of his hearers for the benefit of the others. 
The succeeding days were on the pattern 
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of the first, a happy chance of fine weather 
enabling them to continue their meetings 
out of doors. Madame Craven recounts the 
proceedings with discreet reserve: she con- 
siders that the results were neither more nor 
less than those commonly attendant on re- 
ligious revivals—a very few converts devot- 
ing themselves thenceforth to a life of piety 
and charity, a few rushing to greater ex- 
tremes of devotion only to relapse into great- 
er worldliness, the rest going their ways as 
before. The moral which she draws is that 
if religion is a matter of emotion and excite- 
ment, one finds more stimulus for that in the 
Roman Catholic Church than in any other. 


The Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany. Revised from Lady Llan- 
ovet’s edition, and edited by Sarah Chaun- 
cey Woolsey. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


Lady Llanover’s edition of Mrs. Delany’s 
Autobiography and Correspondence, publish- 
ed several years ago, found an admiring if. 
limited circle of readers in England, but the: 
work was too voluminous, and at the samé: 
time neither sufficiently varied nor interest-: 
ing, to command a large public here. It‘is 
a hopeful sign of American culture that with" 
in the last ten years biographies of this de- 
scription, shadowing forth the daily beauty 
of vanished lives, have become favorites 
among us. It is thus probable that Mrs: 
Delany’s life and letters will have their fair 
share of popularity. Miss Woolsey has done 
her work judiciously, and reduced the orig- 
inal edition of six volumes to two. If her 
second volume is found by most readers a 
trifle monotonous, and begets a certain wea- 
riness of the shell cornices and chenille em- 
broideries achieved by the excellent gentle- 
women who figure in its pages, such a feel- 
ing should be discouraged, and indeed con- 
demned as highly reprehensible. 

The average reader asks at first, “ Who 
was Mrs. Delany?” By birth she was a Gran- 
ville, and by marriage, first Mrs. Pendarves, 
and afterward Mrs. Delany, wife of an Irish 
dean. Edmund Burke said of her, “ She is 
not only the woman of fashion in her own 
age: she is the highest-bred woman in the . 
world and the woman of fashion in all ages.” 
But, although from first to last she well main- 
tained the place in society conceded to her 
birth, her beauty and charms, she was by no 
means concerned with the turning of tides in 
the great world. Her first marriage was -a- 
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bitter and humiliating experience, but, left a 
widow at the age of twenty-three, her real life 
began under sufficiently favorable auspices. 


Although greatly admired and sought, she 


remained, with one exception, singularly free 
from love -affairs. Her letters during her 
early widowhood are charming, and revive 
the splendid pageants of a splendid time. 
She was in no wise a wit, but possessed a 
sprightly gift of description, and, rarely aim- 
. ing to display her own powers or to dazzle 
her correspondents, gave vivid pictures of 
the gay doings in which she played a prom- 
inent part. The solitary romance of her life 
lent its grace to this period. Her letters to 
her sister make it sufficiently clear that she 
was much impressed by Lord Baltimore, and 
expected to become his wife. That noble- 
man, however, possessed certain traits of 
fickleness or desired a larger fortune than 
Mrs. Pendarves could give him, and made a 
more wealthy alliance. Mrs. Pendarves bore 
her disappointment, and this passion, if ‘pas- 
sion it was, being combated by her sound 
good sense, finally became a thing to smile 
at. Years later, after her second marriage, 
when she heard of Lord Baltimore’s severe 
illness, she indifferently asked her sister, 
“TIshe dead? He had some good qualities.” 

Excellent as the Rev. Patrick Delany, 
dean of Down, was in every respect, we 
cannot avoid classing Mrs. Delany with 
those charming women whose fate does not 
fulfil the expectations of their friends. She 
was a woman to grace the most splendid 
position that could be offered her. Her life 
in Ireland was graceful and dignified, filled 
with incessant occupations commanding her 
best energies, yet her letters never suggest 
the heart-happiness of a woman whose life 
answers all her capabilities. She was always 
filled with an infinite homesickness for Eng- 
land, little although she gives expression to 
it. We hear no regrets that she continues 
childless, but she may have carried that 
thwarted longing at her heart, and her lone- 
liness may have been the spur to her ambi- 
tious undertakings with brush, needle and 
pencil, 

In her advancing age, after her second 
widowhood began, we find in her corre- 
spondence the tone of absolute enjoyment 
which we missed in her earlier years. Her 
age was filled with troops of friends and 
crowded with honors. Late in life she was 
distinguished by the affectionate intimacy 
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of George III. and Queen Charlotte, who. 
presented her with a house at Windsor and 
made her a part of their daily life.’ Her last 
years were peaceful and beautiful. “To your 
kind inquiries after my health,” she writes to 
her nephew’s wife, “I can truly say I have 
no complaint but what is the natural attend- 
ant of old age, but gentle monitors to keep 
in view the haven ‘where I wish to be.’ 
She died at the age of eighty-eight. 

In every position of her life Mrs. Delany 
commands respect. Burke spoke with fine 
discrimination when he said that she suited 
the fashion of every age. She was essen- 
tially feminine, p/us femme que les femmes. 
In an epoch when decorums did not wholly 
veil coarseness she was exquisitely modest, 
and although she displayed all the virtues 
of the last century, she never yielded to its 
faults and weaknesses. Various letters from 
notabilities, including Dean Swift, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, etc., are given in the two volumes. 
Swift’s are, of course, interesting and sug- 
gestive, although even in their friendliness 
and admiring homage hinting at the depress- 
ing ailments which clouded his last years. 

Lady Llanover’s notes are as entertaining 
and characteristic as anything in the book, 
Her ladyship believes in the modern practice 
of medicine in contrast with the bleedings 
and dosings of a century ago, but in all other 
matters unhesitatingly upholds the superior 
propriety and respectability of the old ré- 
gime. Compared with other letters illustra; 
ting this well-known period, Mrs. Delany’s 
may fail in brilliance and give less of the 
essence of London wit: their worth lies ra- 
ther in their just views of life, sound sense 
and general pictures of womanly excellence. 


A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. By 
Isabella L. Bird, author of ‘ Six Months 
in the Sandwich Islands,’ etc. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. : 2 
It goes more than halfway toward writing 
a good book of travel to be a good traveller, 
and this Miss Bird shows herself in a super- 
lative degree. It is rare to find a traveller 
of such cheerful spirit, enjoying heartily all 
that could be enjoyed, writing of discomforts _ 
and hardships endured without .either com- . 
plaint or boast, and looking at people and 
customs critically, yet with tolerance and 
sympathy. Many of her sex, and especially - 
of her countrywomen, have travelled with 
courage and enterprise in wilder countries 
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than Colorado, and have written brilliantly 
of their adventures, but there is too often in 
their books a self-consciousness which is a lit- 
tle in the way of our enjoyment. It is refresh- 
ing to come across a lady who can enter 
heartily and sympathetically into a rough 
and unconventional life without the least 
affectation of Bohemianism or eccentricity— 
without dropping for a moment the sensible, 
homelike tone of an English lady. There is 
no posing for the public in this collection of 
letters written to the author’s sisters. They 
are bright, entertaining letters, simple and 
candid in tone, and written in very clear 
good English. 

Miss Bird’s life in Colorado lasted only a 
little over three months, but these were not 
spent in mere surface observation. The most 
interesting part of the book is her account of 
housekeeping in a cabin among the moun- 
tains, where she arrived in a snowstorm to 
find that the family had gone away, leav- 
ing two young men to look after the cattle. 
The work was divided between them. One 
of the young men made “lovely bread,” 
and Miss Bird made cake, washed and scrub- 
bed, and swept “ shovelfuls of mud” off the 
parlor-floor. The weather was severe and 
provisions became scarce, so that the party 
were reduced to the expedient of breakfast- 
ing late and eating only two meals a day. 
While in this strait they received the unwel- 
come addition of a young theological stu- 
dent, a gentleman of a literary turn and of 
unbounded appetite, who got up in the night 
to devour every crumb of a four-pound loaf 
of cake which Miss Bird was hoarding for 
the next day’s meal. The danger of freezing 
seems to have been greater than that of star- 
vation. On Thanksgiving Day Miss Bird 
writes: “ The thing dreaded has come at 
last—a snowstorm with a north-east wind. 
It ceased about midnight, but not till it had 
covered my bed. Then the mercury fell be- 
low zero and everything froze. I melted a 
tin of water for washing by the fire, but it 
was hard frozen before I could use it. My 
hair, which was thoroughly wet with the 
thawed snow of yesterday, is hard frozen in 
plaits. The milk and treacle are like rock: 
the eggs have to be kept on the coolest part 
of the stove to keep them fluid. Two calves 
in the shed were frozen to death. Half our 
floor is deep in snow, and it is so cold that 
we cannot open the door to-shovel it out. 
The snow began again at eight this morn- 
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ing, very fine and hard. It blows in through 
the chinks, and dusts this letter while I write. 
Mr. Kavan keeps my ink- bottle close to the 
fire, and hands it to me every time that I 
need to dip my pen. We have a huge fire, 
but cannot raise the temperature above 20°.” 

The freezing of the ink does not: chill the 
letters. All these inconveniences are told in 
a cheerful way which makes us half forget 
how serious they were, and quite suppresses 
the retort of “« What in the world did you go 
for ?”” which is always ready in the mind in 
reading the dismal tales of pleasure-seekers. 
No reader can doubt that Miss Bird had “a 
good time.” She enjoyed riding, and was 
not afraid to ride alone for many miles over 
the prairie, with only a hunter’s trail to go 
by, sometimes in a snowstorm ; she could eat 
everything but pickled pork; she was at home 
in any company, whether of cultivated Eng- 
lish settlers or of rough hunters, who treated 
her with uniform respect; and she knew 
how to make herself agreeable at the houses 
where she stopped by cooking something for 
dinner, washing dishes or taking a hand <at 
cattle-driving. She seems to have left a little 
piece of her heart in Colorado with “ Moun- 
tain Jim,” a hero of the Bret Harte type, 
whose portrait, drawn by a lady’s hand, is» 
perhaps somewhat over-fine and delicate. 
Personal bias, however, enters but little into 
her judgments of people and things, which 
are singularly candid and clear. Her good- 
natured verdict on a man who led her wrong, 
and was the cause of her passing a cold night 
on the mountain and nearly breaking her 
neck in a stony gulch, is that “he did his 
incompetent best.” Her severest judgments 
on country and people come from her calm- : 
est observation, and seem quite independent 
of their attitude toward herself. Her book 
lacks no charm which such a narrative can 
possess, and while the reader’s interest is 
kept constantly alive by a succession of stri- 
king incidents and graphic descriptions, the 
strongest impression left on the mind is that 
which the writer’s personal qualities com- 
bine to produce. 


Tales of Old Thule. Collected and Illus- 
trated by J. Mohr Smith. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Tales of Old-Thule should properly have 
had notice among the Christmas books, from 
which it was crowded out by want of space 
and through no fault of its own. It is a col- - 
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lection of old folk-stories whose geographical 
distribution (for Thule means almost any- 
where) is as varied as their themes, which 
range from the intensities of the supernatural 
to slight and amusing little peasant-stories. 
Fairy-tales and myths are always crossing 
each other’s tracks, and ‘ Rashycoat,” a 
Scotch story with the Scotch pretty well 
weeded out, recalls both Cinderella and 
Peau d’Ane. Cinderella indeed is the sun 
of fairy mythology, and shines out every- 
where. ‘ Rashycoat’’ is not so attractive in 
other features, and its motif, the attempt to 
turn a. daughter into a wife in fulfilment of 
some prophecy, is unpleasant. In the next 
story the hero, Rollo, descends to the depths 
through a terrible whirlpool and a whirlpool 
of terrors to. find the famous sword Excalibur 
where it has rested since the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere flung it forth to be caught by the arm 
“clothed in white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful.” The tale of the finding is exciting, 
and is told in a thrilling though somewhat 
artificial manner. 

The illustrations are what make the book 
a new one and ina great measure render it 
attractive. They are artistic, archaic, full of 
imagination and beautifully drawn. Glan- 
cing’ over them, we meet a varied and stri- 
king assembly—here a long, graceful damsel 
in marble hall, 4 la Tadema; here a monster 
yawns a mouth Garagantuan even for a mon- 
ster, ora handsome young viking looks boldly 
and vividly out from among the letter-press. 
The illustrations would carry almost any 
stories, and old fairy-tales cannot be brought 
forth too often. There are always too many 
of them left in musty places for scholars and 
antiquaries to dissect, when, as everybody 
knows, children are their best. and wisest 
interpreters. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Ad- 
dington Symonds. Intwo volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The additions and rearrangement of chap- 
ters by which, in this edition, Mr. Symonds 


jhas sought to render his book “more com- 


plete as a survey of Greek poetry,” scarcely 
fulfil his object. The work is still a collec- 
tion of independent essays, covering indeed 
the whole ground which a connected history 
might have occupied, but lacking both. the 
fulness of treatment on certain subjects, es- 
pecially the Homeric poems, and the con- 
stant adherence to some fundamental prin- 





ciple or theory, which we are accustomed to 
look for in a history as indicating unity of 
conception and governing the choice and 
grouping of details. It is doubtful, however, 
whether a work of this kind more profound- 
‘ly conceived could have been. made equally 
attractive. While there is. nothing super- 
ficial in these “studies,” as regards either 
scholarship or thought, their highest value 
seems to us to lie in the enthusiastic spirit 
in which they are written, and their conse- 
quent stimulating effect on the mind of the 
reader. The intelligent student of Greek 
will find in them not only instructive and 
suggestive criticism, but a glow of feeling 
which. cannot fail to kindle his own appre- 
ciative. sense of artistic excellence. Nor 
should the book be disregarded by those 
who, without any knowledge of Greek, are 
capable of comprehendifig the influence of 
Greek literature on the forms and ideas of 
later periods, or of following those lines of. 
investigation which trace the development 
of the human intellect to its fountain-heads. 


Books Received. 
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